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Scenes from Theatre Guild—Joshua 
Logan production of William Inge’s Broad 
vay hit, “Picnic.” described on page 28 


Complete Play: First Publication of “The Crucible 
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I] wonder the bec 


wonder why you did 


Don't wonder another minute. Just wander 
to your favorite store. Ask 
(Why should you take less than Milwaukee's 
finest? ) Your first glass of Blatz will tell 

you how lucky you are to be 


living in today’s modern world 


“Puiluaukees funest fur j 


for Blatz. Insist on it 


Toelay ith Clade / 





OPENS IN OCTOBER 
ALDRICH & MYERS 


w 
Julius Heischmann 


A cir GAN TELL 


A new comedy by F. HUGH HERBERT 


with JANET BLAIR 


ae THEATRE 
W. 45th Circle 5-5760 


COLE PORTER'S 


GAN CAN 


cirectice by ABE BURROWS 


os “ : be sy 
W. 44 Circle 6-5990 


PAULA STONE & MICHAEL SLOANE 
and BUR “A be VAN HEUSEN 


DOLORES GRAY. JOHN RAITT 
Cirwvat IN FLANDERS 


CENTURY THEATRE 
Tth Ave. & 59th St. Circle 7-312! 


MAURICE EVANS 
Dist M FOR MURDER 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 
W. 45th St. Circle 6-9156 


OPENS IN OCTOBER 
WALTER FRIED presents 


Edna Betty 
BEST FIELD 


LADIES 2% CORRIDOR 


Walter MATTH we Frances STARR, 
Sheppord STRUDWICK, June WALKER 
LONGACRE THEATRE 
W. 48th S#. Circle 6-5639 


OPENS OCTOBER 13 
MICHAEL ABBOTT presents 


ARLENE FRANCIS 


Lucile Watson & Neil Hamilton 


Late LOVE 


comedy by Rosemary Case 
with FRANK ALBERTSON 
Staged by JOHN C. WILSON 
NATIONAL THEATRE 
W. 4ist St. PE 6-8220 
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RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 


New Musical Comedy 


ME AND JULIET 


MAJESTIC THEATRE 
W. 44th St. Circle 6-0730 


Picnic 


A New Play by WILLIAM INGE 
Staged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE 
W. 45th St. Circle 6-4636 


BRUCE FAGAN presents 


A rep RAINBOW 


a play by MYRON C. FAGAN 


ROYALE THEATRE 
W. 45th St. Circle 5-5760 


MARTHA WRIGHT 


GEORGE BRITTON 
In the Musical Play 


Sour Paciric 


BROADWAY THEATRE 
B'way at 53rd St. Circle 7-2887 


LYN AUSTIN & THOMAS NOYES 
present 


TAKE A GIANT STEP 


by LOUIS PETERSON 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
W. 45th St. LU 2-3897 


PLAYWRIGHTS’ CO. 
in ASSOCIATION WITH 


TEA AND SYMPATHY 
Starring DEBORAH KERR 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


— = 
W. 47th $ Circle 6-0390 


MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULNIK - WHORF 
THe FIFTH SEASON 


CORT THEATRE 
48th St. E. of Bway Circle 5-4289 


Yul Brynner in 
Rodgers & tiammerstein’s 


THE KING AND | 


ST. JAMES THEATRE 
W. 44th St. LAckawanna 4-4664 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER, Jr. 
presents 


VICTOR DENNIS 

FRANCEN KING 

in the MARGARET WEBSTER 
production of 


HE STRONG ARE LONELY 


BROADHURST THEATRE 
W. 44th St. Circle 6-6699 


OPENS IN OCTOBER 


Victor Bore 


CONCERT IN COMEDY 


GOLDEN THEATRE 
W. 45th S#. Circle 6-6740 


Wis YOU WERE HERE 


Musical Comedy by 
Arthur Kober & Joshua Logan 
Music and Lyrics by Harold Rome 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
W. 45th St. COlumbus 5-2412 


ROSALIND RUSSELL 
Wonperrut Town 


THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
WINTER GARDEN 


B'way & SOth S#. Circle 5-4878 


l 





The people vs. Fred: 


“Judge For Yourself” The wizard of wit in the middle... between a panel 


of bright show people and a panel of fun-making citizens; all judging the acts of 
professional entertainers. Cash prizes, too. Gad! © © ‘C) TELEVISION 
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DEAR SIR: 


I give you my encouragement for 
printing See the Jaguar, in my estima- 
tion a provocative and moving drama 
that, with a few minor changes, could 
be excellent 

GEORGE YOUNGREN 
U.S. Army, France 


I’ve just read N. Richard Nash’s See 
the Jaguar—and your reasons for print- 
ing it . . I shall be glad when my 
subscription expires. 

T. C. HOEPFNER 
Auburn, Alabama 





Because of your announcement 
of current play contests in the June issue, 
I have a play opening tonight at the 
Hillbarn Theatre in Lutherville, Mary- 
land, for six performances. Also I am to 
receive a $100 prize and a silver trophy 
for same. .. . Thank you again for the 
contest announcements and please keep 
on publishing them. 

CLARA CRENSHAW 
Greenville, Alabama 






Your Off-Broadway column is 
one of particular interest to those of us 
in community theatre since it offers at 
least a small peek into the activities of 
other groups across the nation. We only 
wish there were greater coverage of the 
independent groups, meaning those out- 
side of the universities. . At any rate, 
we hope to see more of the off-Broadway 
activities in Theatre Arts as time goes 
by, and thanks for a really wonderful 
magazine. 

ROBERT MC KENNA, Secretary 
Robert F. Hampton Productions 
Detroit, Michigan 






The most incredible remark in your 
September issue is found in the story, 
“Come Back, All Is Forgiven,” wherein 
Marlene Dietrich insists she'll do a play 
on Broadway only if Joshua Logan 
directs. 

What this perfectly polished exponent 
of style and the tongue-in-cheek has in 
common with the brassy, noisy, one-di- 
mentional Mr. Logan is beyond this 
writer. 

If Miss Dietrich appeared on _ the 
stage, I'd like some evidence of her first- 
rate talents as an actress—an ability 
which Mr. Logan would undoubtedly 
overlook in favor of Miss Dietrich’s less 
remarkable (although first-rate) “gams.”’ 

KENNETH N. STUBBS 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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*S<f Scenes from William Inge’s Picnic, showing Janice Rule and Ralph 
“Ess Mecker (center); Arthur O'Connell and Eileen Heckart (left) and 
»“S Peggy Conklin, Ruth McDevitt and Paul Newman (right Color 
LS ie photographs by Alfredo Valente. Additional pictures of Picnic cast 
#3 


on page 28; photographic montage of Janice Rule on page 29 























The Play 


53 Arthur Miller Discusses The Crucible 











as told to John and Alice Griffin 









55 The Crucible by Arthur Miller 
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Editorial 
14 By John D. MacArthur, Editor and Publisher 
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17 From Barn to Broadway, they hope 









24 the moderate life of a moderator by fred allen 

26 Camino Real Reaches the Printed Page by William Hawkins 

30 A Wand’ring Minstrel Sings of His First Love by Martyn Green 
68 Little Theatre, Come Blow Your Horn by Maurice Valency 

70 Taking the “Ax” Out of ‘Lax by J. S. Setdman, C.P.A 

72 Screen Stars Work Abroad 
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74 Facing the Music in Court by Sigmund Spaeth 
78 The Not-So-Good Old Days by Joseph Wood Krutch 
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James A. Feriey arc host John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks.” 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


"Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 


Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallien—New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended —the superb steaks 
@ la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 

Hy Gardner—-New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 


here than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil.” Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


The Colony Restaurant 


6lst Street & Madison Ave. 


Rendezvous de l’élite 


Where society and stage mingle 


a dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. 


Single from $4 * Double from $7 


HOTEL 
JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


| Me and Juliet—Maijestic 


Picnic—Music Box 








Calendar of Theatre Arts 


|Current Broadway 


Plays and Musicals 


A Pin to See the P. Show—Playhouse, W. 48th. 
A thriller by E . Harwood and F. Tennyson 
Jesse, based on the actual murder of an English- 
man and its consequences, with Joan Miller. 

Anna Russell’s Little Show—Vanderbilt, W. 48th 
Revue headed by comedienne Russell. Jean 
Leon Destine is in the supporting cast. 

At Home with Ethel Waters—48th St. Theatre. 
One-woman show; songs and monologues. 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter and 
Abe Burrows’ musical about Paris in the 90's; 
ateing Lilo, Peter Cookson and dancer Gwen 

erdon 

Carnival in Flanders—Century, 5%h and 7th 
Ave., Musical based on the French movie, with 
Dolores Gray as the leader of the strong- 
minded women who repel a Spanish invasion of 
Flanders in the 17th century. 


Dial “‘M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th. Fred- 


erick Knott’s melodrama, starring Maurice 
Evans as an ex-tennis champion with murder- 
ous inclinations. 

Guys and Dolls—46th St. Theatre. The long-run 
musical based on Damon Runyon’s fables. 
_, acon lays Nathan Detroit. 

Hazel Flagg—Hellinger, 51st and B’way. Dancer 
Helen zallagher is the heroine who puts one 
over on the ig city in this musical adaptation 
of Ben Hecht’s movie Nothing ieomed, with 
Thomas Mitchell and Tony Bavaar. 

W. 44th. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s musical about backstage life, 
with Isabel Bigley, Joan McCracken, Ray 
Walston. 

My 3 An els ~Morosco, W. 45th. Sam and Bella 
y wack’s adaptation of a French comedy 

t benevolent convicts, with Walter Slezak, 
erome Cowan, Henry Daniell. 


| Oklahoma!—City Center, W. 55th. Return of a 


landmark in American musicals. 


Through 
Oct. 3 

45th. William Inge’s prize- 
winning play ~ be the impact of a young 
vagrant on a group of women in a small Kansas 
town, with Ralph Meeker and Janice Rule. 


| Porgy ‘and Bess—Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th 


George Gershwin’s folk opera, in the most 
elaborate production of the story of the crip- 
pled goat man and his faithless Bess, with Cab 

talloway, Leontyne Price, LeVern Hutcherson, 
Leslie Scott. 


| South Pacific—Broadway, 1681 B’way. The Rodg- 


ers and Hammerstein enchanted evening, with 
George Britton and Martha Wright. 


The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. A farce about 


the woes of the garment industry, with the 
antic Menasha Skulnik and Richard Whorf as 
his straight man. 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s musical version of Anna 
and the King of Siam, with Yul Brynner and 
Constance Carpenter. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. A com- 
edy by George Axelrod, about a husband who 
develops an extra-marital itch after seven 
happy years of married life, with Tom Ewell 
and Bummdy | Brown 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. The 
musical with the swimming pool, based on 
Arthur Kober’s Having Wonderful Time, with 
Sheila Bond and Paul Valentine. 

Wonderful Town—Winter Garden, 1634 B’way 
Rosalind Russell is the vot My and dancing 

y 


star + of this musical version 


Sister Eileen, 


which concerns the adventures of two Ohio 
sisters who come to live in New York’s Green- 
wich Village, with Edith Adams and George 
Gaynes. ‘ 


Openings 


Sept. 24—Take a Giant Step. Lyceum, W. 45th. 
Yrama by Louis Peterson about the social 
— of a young Negro boy, with Frederick 

Neal. 

Sept. 29—The Strong Are Lonely Permenby 
titled On Earth as in Heaven). Broadhurst 
Ath. Velez, Mockwebder's donne, adepeed ty 
Eva LeGallienne, about a Jesuit colony in 
Paraguay, with Dennis King; directed by 
garet Webster. 


om. 30—Tea and Sympathy, Barrymore, W. 

7th. Play by Robert Anderson about a boys’ 
school; directed by Elia Kazan, with Deborah 
Kerr, Lief Erickson. 

Sept. ~Daphne. Comedy by Thaddeus C. Suski 
about a young Irish girl; takes place in a River 
House roof-top apartment. 

Oct. 1—Three Stories High, by Winifred Wolfe. 
Concerns three successive occupants of a board- 
inghouse room. 


Oct. 2—Concert in Comedy. Golden, W. 45th. 
One-man show with Victor Borge. 

Oct. 7—The Little Hut. Coronet, W. 49th. André 
Roussin’s French farce about a man, his wife 
and her lover cast ashore on a desert island. 
Adaptation by Nancy Mitford is a long-run hit 
in London. 

Oct, 8—The Paradise Question. Henry Miller, 
W. 43d. Comedy by Walter Hart and Richard 
Maibaum about the United Nations. 

Oct. 13—Late Love, by Rosemary Casey. With 
Arlene Francis as a book illustrator and Neil 
Hamilton as a Connecticut author. 

Oct. 15—The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Martin Beck, W. 45th. John Patrick’s drama- 
tization of the Vern Sneider novel. Takes place 
on a South Pacific island during the lied 
occupation and deals with a young officer who 
is regenerated by the natives’ way of life, with 
David Wayne. 


Oct. 19—(week of.) To Charlie, with Love. 
Comedy by Peggy Phillips concerning a family 
in show business. 


Oct. 20-—-The Frogs of Spring. Nathaniel Bench- 
ley’s comedy, based on his New Yorker vig- 
nettes (later a novel, Side Street) about two 
young New York couples who live in adjoin- 
ing brownstones and share a backyard, with 
Hiram Sherman, Anthony Ross and Barbara 
Baxley. 


Oct. 21—The Ladies of the Corridor. Longacre, 
W. 48th. Drama by Dorothy Parker and Ar- 
naud D’Usseau, dealing with a roup of widows 
and divorcées residing in a New York hotel, 
with Edna Best, Betty Field and Frances Starr ; 
directed by Harold Clurman. 

Oct. 26—(week of.) The Wooden Dish, by Ed- 
mund Morris. Set in Texas, it concerns rela- 
tions between grown children and their parents. 

Oct. 29—A Girl Can Tell. Royale, W. 45th. F. 
Hugh Herbert’s comedy about a mother and 
her teen-age daughter, with Janet Blair and 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL th: STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
-Screen—-Radio—TV 
FALL TERM 


Stage 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
TRefaigar 7-5834 





Tod Andrews 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


SZ 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Radio 

* Play Production 

Acting — Dancing — Fencing —Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


* Stage * Screen 


* Television 
1SIl Gough - 


3 Francisco 9, Calif. 
+ 6-4040 
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Pre-Broadway Tours 


A Girl Can Tell—opens London, Ontario, Grand 
Theatre, Oct. 1; Detroit, Mich., Cass Theatre, 
Oct. 12; Cleveland, Oct. 19. 


All Summer Long—opens Wilmington, Del., Oct 
22; Washington, Dc. Oct. 26. By Robert 
Anderson, adapted from Donald Wetzel’s A 
Wreath and a Curse. 

Escapade—opens Hartford, Conn., Oct. 15; Bos- 
ton, Oct. 19, Roger Livesey and Ursula Jeans 
in a play by Roger MacDougall about a paci- 
fist father and his three sons. 

Gently Does It—opens Boston, Wilbur, Oct. 12 
Janet Green’s psychological murder play. 

Kind Sir—opens New Orleans, Sept. 26; St 
Louis, Oct. 5; Cleveland, Oct. 12; Washine- 
ton, Oct. 19. Norman Krasna comedy, with 
Mary Martin and Charles Boyer; Joshua Logan 
directing. 


Late Love—opens Hartford, Sept. 24; Boston, 
Sept. 29 


Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—opens New Haven, Oct 
15; Philadelphia, Oct. 15. Edward Chodorov’s 
comedy about a psychoanalyst, with Jo Ann 
Sayers and Anne Jackson. 

Sabrina Fair—-opens New Haven, Shubert, Oct. 
8; Boston, Shubert, Oct. 12-24; Philadelphia, 
Forrest, Oct. 26. Margaret Sullavan plays an 
American who finds it difficult to readjust after 
living in Paris. By Samuel Taylor, with Joseph 
Cotten and Cathleen Nesbit. 

Sherlock Holmes—opens Boston, Majestic, Oct 
12 for three-week run. Basil Rathbone plays 
the Conan Doyle hero, with Jarmila Novotna 

The Ladies of the Corridor—opens Philadelphia, 
Walnut Street, Oct. 3. 


The Little Hut—opens Boston, Plymouth, Sept 
21 for two weeks 






























The Paradise Question 
Sept. 21-Oct. 3 


The Solid Gold Cadillac—opens Hartford, Oct 
1; Washington, D.C., National, Oct. 5; Phila- 
delphia, Locust, Oct. 19. Comedy by George 
S. Kaufman and Howard Teichmann about a 
lady stockholder, played by Josephine Hull, 
who becomes the company owner. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon-—opens Bos- 
ton, Shubert, Sept. 28. 

To Charlie, with Love—opens Hartford Oct. 1; 
Boston, Oct - 4% 


Philadelphia, 


Locust, 














Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 81st St. Fridays and 
Saturdays, through December. Rats and Souls, 
four original one-act plays dealing with the 
theatre, by Bown Adams. 

Barbizon Plaza Theatre—58th St. and 6th Ave 
The World of Sholom Aleichem, Arnold Perl’s 
dramatization of three one-act plays based on 
Sholom Aleichem and Isaac Peretz short stories 
Cast includes Morris Carnovsky and Howard 
da Silva. 

Brooklyn Academy of Music—%30 Lafayette Ave 
Mikado, Oct. 15, 17 (mat.) ; Patience, Oct. 16; 
Pirates of Penzance, Oct. 17; Children’s The- 
atre production of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, Oct. 24; Readings by Albert Dekker, 
Oct. 30 

Current Stages—1129 6th Ave. Opening Oct. 6 for 
indefinite run: Moss Hart’s Broadway play of 
last season, The Climate of Eden. 























Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio City Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


SR Oo a Ss 


3 West Gist Street, New York, WN. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 
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Davenport Theatre | 
David Berg, Mother Riba. Alternating with | 
Thunder Rock by Robert Ardrey 

Equity Library Theatre—45 W. 47th St. Oct. 4 
Madwoman of Chaillot; Oct. 21: Goat Song. 


138 E. 27th St. New play by | 


Originals Only Playhouse—100 7th Ave., 
dan Square. Sundays at 2 p.m., 
Theatrical Pantomimes. 


Sheri- 
Bartron’s 


Dance 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet—-Metropolitan Opera House, 
W. 39th St. Sylvia, Oct. Giselle, The 
Shadow, Oct. 2; Sylvia, Oct. 3 (mat.) ; Giselle, 
The Shadow, Oct. 3 (eve.); Sylvia, Oct. 4 

mat., eve.); Le Lac des Cygnes, Oct. 6; 
Checkmate, Don Juan, Homage, Oct. 7; Syl- 
via, Oct 8: Le Lac des Cygnes, Oct. 9; Le 
Lac des Cygnes, Oct. 10 (mat.); Don Juan, 
Daphnis and Chloe, Le Patineurs, Oct. 10 
(eve.); Beauty, Oct. 11 (mat., eve.) | 


Films 


The Museum of Modern Art Film Library—W. | 
53d St. Paris, 1900, dir. by Nicole Vedres, Oct. | 
5-11; Le Million, dir. by René Clair, Oct 
12-18; War Comes to America, dir. by Anatole | 
Litvak, Rocket Films, prod. by U.S. Navy 
Oct. 19-25; Man of Aran, dir. by Robert Fla- | 
herty, Oct. 26-Nov. 1. 


YOUR 
RESTAURANT 


Music 


Carnegie Hall—154 W. 57th. New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra, every Thurs. eve 
Fri., Sun. mats., alternate Sat. eves. Oct. 5 
The Telephone Hour, broadcast. Oct. 10: Jazz | 
Concert. Oct. 13: The Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Oct. 14: Ruggiero Ricci, violinist. Oct. 16 
Canadian music conducted by L. Stokowski 
Oct. 20: Joseph Szigeti, violinist. Oct. 21: Rob- 
ert Goldsand, pianist. Oct. 26: The Telephone 
Hour, broadcast. Oct. 28: Czech Benefit Con- 
cert, cond. R. Kubelik, Oct. 31: Orchestral and | 
— Concert, benefit Norwegian Welfare 
Fund. 


‘own Hall—W. 43rd St. Oct. 10 (3 p.m.): New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Young People’s | 
Concert, Oct. 11: Zinka 7 lily soprano. Oct 

17, 24, 31 (3 p.m.): Claudio Arrau, pianist 
first three in series of seven concerts of the 
32 Beethoven piano sonatas. Oct. 19: Little 
Orchestra Society, first in series of eight con- 
certs. Oct. 25 (5:30): Concert Society of N.Y., 
first in series of 16 concerts of chamber music 





4th TRIUMPHANT MONTH! 


“A STIRRING, 
MEMORABLE FILM” 


—N. Y. Times 
WITH STEREOPHONIC 


Other U. S. Productions 


Alabama 


Alabama College Theatre—-Montevallo. Oct. 22 
J. M. Barrie’s A Kiss for Cinderella. 


California 


Company of the Golden Hind—Litt!e Theatre 
Berkeley. Oct. 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17: Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. 

Three Arts Theatre-—Hollywood. Oct. 11, 18 
original one-act plays by Frank Wyka, The | 
Photograph Album, Honky Tonk, and The | 
Moment. | 

University Theatre—Univ. of California, Berke- | 
ley. Oct. 15-17, 22-24: new play by Hugh 
White, Mother Lode. 


Florida 


| 
Orlando Playhouse—-Orlando. Oct. 28-31: John | 
Patrick’s The Curious Savage. | 
' 

| 












M-G-M'S PICTURIZATION OF 
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BOOTH THEATRE 


45th St. West of B’way + Circle 6-5969 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED FOR ALL PERFORMANCES 
Twice Daily 2:45 & 8:45 P. M. 
Extra Sunday Show 5:30 P. M. 

PRICE (incl. « Matinees $1.20, $1.50 
Tax) * Evenings $1.50, $2.40 
Extra Sunday Show $1.20, $1.50 
Make Checks Payable to Booth Theatre. 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Write for Catalogue 























RAINBOW OVER THE ROAD 


Prospects are rosy for road com- 
panies this season, for which the 
communities themselves should 
take a bow, along with the Council 
of the Living Theatre and the 
American Theatre Society, which 
are working together in building 
up subscription support of touring 
shows in twenty-one cities. 

For a number of years the 
problem has been that the theatre- 
loving individuals in various com- 
munities wanted touring companies, 
and the road shows, naturally, 
sought as long a run in as many 
towns as possible; but there was 
often no way in which the two, the 
community and the theatrical pro- 
ducer, could get together. 

In the spring of 1951, the Coun 
cil of the Living Theatre, a non- 
profit organization financed by the 
League of New York Theatres, 
joined forces with the Theatre 
Guild’s American Theatre Society 
to assist key cities in organizing 
subscription audiences. 

Working with community lead- 
ers, the Council and the Society 
first launched theatre subscription 
drives in three cities, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati: and Cleveland. The 
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touring shows offered on these sub- 
scriptions included South Pacific, 
Candida, The Moon is Blue and 
The Member of the Wedding. In 
Pittsburgh subscriptions increased 
200 per cent, and both Cleveland 
and Cincinnati doubled their 
theatre-subscription membership. 


Other cities called on the Coun- 
cil to assist them in organizing 
audiences for touring plays, among 
them Wilmington and St. Paul, 
and subscription drives were car- 
ried out in eleven cities altogether. 

Among the advantages for the 
community which has a solid sub- 
scription audience is the obvious 
one of cultural well-being for the 
citizens who see good, professional 
Broadway plays regularly. There is 
the assurance that the young peo- 
ple will grow up in the rich thea- 
trical tradition which flourished in 
America when the road was strong. 
And there are the economic bene- 
fits to the community through 
money spent by out-of-town and 
local theatre patrons in connection 
with the event of “going to the 
theatre.” 

For the individual subscription 
playgoer, membership puts an end 


The Fujiwara Opera Co. of Tokyo 
Yosie Fujiwara, General and 
Artistic Director 
North American Goodwill Tour 


PUCCINI'S 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 


Japanese and Japanese Chorus 
American Stars and Ballet 
Company of 65 
Symphony orchestra 


Tour Under The Direction of 
Ronald A. Wilford 


Sept. 27--Oect. 3. Chicago, Blackstone Thea- 
tre 

Oct. 5. Dayton, Victory Theatre 

Oct. 6. Bloomington, University of Indiana 

Oct. 7. Louieville, Memorial Auditorium 

Oct. 8-10. Columbus, Hartman Theatre 

Oct. 13. Cincinnati, Taft Theatre 

Oct, 14. Fort Wayne 

Oa. 15. Cleveland 

Oct. 16-17. Detroit, Masonic Auditorium 

Oct. 19-20. Pittsburgh 

Oa. 2 Svracuse 

Oct. 22. Ithaca 

Oct. 23-24. Rechester, Auditorium 

Oct. 26. Seranton 

Oct. 27-28. City Center, N.Y 4 

Oct. 29.30. Newark 

Oct. 31. City Center, N.Y 4 


to ticket problems. He is assured a 
choice seat for the Broadway hits 
without the inconvenience of 
standing in a ticket line, and his 
preferred seats are assured. 

Producers, of course, favor the 
road subscription plan, for it 
means they can send out more 
plays with less risk. Among the 
shows seen (besides those men- 
tioned above) through the coop- 
erative community-Council-Thea- 
tre Society effort were: Katherine 
Cornell in The Constant Wife, 
Helen Hayes in Mrs. McThing, 
Julie Harris in ] Am a Camera, and 
Henry Fonda in Point of No Re- 
turn. 

There is an impressive line-up 
for this season’s subscription cities, 
which now include—in addition to 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, ‘Cincinnati, 
Wilmington, and St. Paul—Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
D. C., Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Hartford, Boston, Columbus, De- 
troit, Chicago, Buffalo, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 

There’s a rainbow over the road 
this fall, and the pot of gold at the 
end is the community subscription. 


= RODGERS 4 
* HAMMERSTEIN 954 


OKLA 


Glory, 
Curly . 
Aunt Eller. 
fad Fry 


Os 


ROUTE: 


: » New y, 
*% Shuber rk City Center 


+ Hers Philadelphia 


Through Oct. 3 
Oct 
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COURTNEY Bt RR 
and 
ELLIOTT NUGENT 
present 


EDDIE BRACKEN 


\ ties Comedy 


“THE SEVEN 
YEAR ITCH” 


by 
GEORGE AXELROD 


Directed by JOHN GERSTAD 


Designed and Lighted by 
FREDERICK FOX 


Production Supervised by 


MR. NUGENT 


Incidental Music Composed and 
Arranged by DANA s1 ESSE 


ROUTE: 


Erlanger Theatre, Chicago, Sept. 2] 


EDWARD 
DURYEA 
DOWLING 


presents 


An Evening 
With 


BEATRICE LILLIE 


with 
REGINALD GARDINER 


Directed by Mr. Dowling 
Settings by Rolf Gerard 


ROUTE 
Sept. 14, two weeks, Shubert Theatre, Bos- 
ton 
Sept. 28, three wecks, Forest Theatre, Phil- 
adelphia 
Oct. 19, one week, Shubert Theatre, New 
Haven 


Oct. 26, two weeks, Shubert Theatre, Wash- 
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Naney Malone and Melvyn Douglas in the 
hilarious Broadway hit. 


Shepard Traube and Gordon Pollock 
in association with Don Hershey 
present 


MELVYN DOUGLAS 
TIME OUT FOR GINGER 


A Comedy by 


RONALD ALEXANDER 


with 


EDITH ATWATER 


Laura Pierpont and Nancy Malone 
Scenery and Lighting by Eldon Elder 


DIRECTED BY SHEPARD TRAUBE 


CAST 
Lizzie Laura Pierpont 
Agnes Carol Edith Atwater 
Howard Carol Melvyn Douglas 
Joan Judith Hunter 
Jeannie Judy Barrett 
Ginger Nancy Malone 
Eddie Davis Steven McQueen 
Tommy Barry Truex 
Mr. Wilson will Hussung 
Ed Hoffman Philip Loeb 


ROUTE 
Oct -3, Shubert Theatre, New Haven 
Oct. 5-7, Court Square, Springfield 
Oct -10, Parsons Theatre, Hartford 
Oct. 12-24, Shubert Theatre, Washington 
Oct. 26-31, Ford Theatre, Baltimore 


THE THEATRE GUILD and 
ALDRICH & MYERS 


present 


REX LILLI 
HARRISON PALMER 


The Love of Four Colonels 


A New Comedy by PETER USTINOV 
Directed by MR. HARRISON 
Settings and Costumes by ROLF GERARD 
Production under Supervision of 


LAWRENCE LANGNER and THERESA 
HELBURN 


CAST 
Colonel Wesley Breitenspiege! 
Edward Andrews 
Colonel Desmond De $ Rinder-Sparrow 
Robert Coote 
Colonel Aime Frappot George Voskovec 
Colonel Alexander tkonenko 
Stefan Schnabel 
The Mayor of Herzogenberg 
Reginald Mason 
The Man Rex Harrison 
Donovan Maureen Hurley 
Beauty Lilli Palmer 
ROUTE: 
» 2-3, Hershey Community Piayhouse, Her- 
shey. Penn 
, one week. Nixon Theatre, Pittsburah 
+» two weeks, Shubert Theatre, Detroit 
one week Royal Alexander Theatre 
Torento 


2. two weeks, National Theatre Washing 
ton 


+ Ford's Theatre. Saitimore 


CLIFFORD HAYM, AN 
AND VIOLA RI BBER 
present 


The Stage Version of the Famous 


JAMES M. CAIN novel 


THE POSTMAN ALWAYS 
RINGS TWICE 


Starring 


Tempe "stuous, Colorful 
Hollywood Stars 


Barbara Payton and 
Tom Neal 


the 


directed by Joe Bernard 


CURRENTLY ON TOUR 


Patricia Neal 
KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN 


presents 


ATRICIA FAY 
: NEAL BAINTER 


in LILLIAN HELLMAN’S 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


with 
Priscilla Gillette 
Mary Finney 
Theodore Newton 
Janet Parker 


Staged by Miss Hellman 
Settings by Howard Bay 
Costumes by Anna Hill Johnstone 
Associate Producer, Peter Glenn 
ROUTE 
Oct. 1-3, The Playhouse, Wilmington 
Oct. 5-10, Ford's Theatre, Baltimere 
Oct. 12-17, Nixon Theatre, Pittsburgh 
Oct. 19-24, Hanna Theatre, Cleveland 
Oct. 26-Nov. 7, Cass Theatre, Detroit 





THEATRE DIRECTOR 


Available Fall 1953 
DIRECTOR - ORGANIZER - INSTRUCTOR 
Accommodating £00 guests in spa-, Expert and Accomplished 
cious rooms and suites with bath, Thoroughly backed with years of experi- 
radio and television. One block ae 
from Fifth Avenue and Broad- COMMUNITY THEATRES 
way, @ few steps from Radio BROADWAY 
DAILY City and United Nations, at SUMMER STOCK 
Write for the center of all activities. Air FILMS & RADIO 
FREE illus- op 2 conditioned Cocktail Lounge, THEATRE SCHOOLS 


trated guide Sho |] Available to contract with community theatre 
and map of Dining Room, Coffee pand |] organization; @ well established theatre, @ or an 
NEW YORK Sun Deck. Garage facilities. |] up and growing theatre, @ or undertake organi- 


pot - ' MILTON FINKE, General Mgr |] zation and development of a well wedded Col- 
attractions ’ ° 


lege-Community Theatre. Inquiries are invited. 


Write BOX 53-6, THEATRE ARTS, 130 West Séth 
St. N.Y.C 


| T. C. U._Litthe Theatre—Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas—‘*The Enchanted,” 
a comedy by Jean Giraudoux, October 23, 24, 
27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 


Virginia 
William and Mary Theatre—Williamsburg. Oct 
21-22: Shaw's You Never Can Tell. 


Se 


Conference 


Southwest Theatre Conference 1953 Convention 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 
Oct. 29-31 

| 


| Playwriting Contest— 


First playwriting contest sponsored by the Pres- 
byterian Players, First Presbyterian Church, 
South Bend, Ind. Manuscripts for full-length 
original, unpublished plays ready for produc- 

—- ee a ode tion. First prize $200.00. Deadline March 1, 

Iilinois 1954. Inquiries should be addressed to Mrs. 

Frank E. Millar Jr., 1854 North Brookfield 

Theatre of Western Springs—Western Springs Street, South Bend 28, Ind 
Oct. 25-Nov. 1: Victoria Regina. 

ladiene Drama on Television 

Richmond Civic Theatre—Richmond. Oct. 5-8 eo 


John van Druten’s Bell, Book and Candle. All telecasts listed are “‘live’’ and shown once a 
. week unless otherwise noted 
Michigan Ces yer “ ge a TV listings for time 
. , 3 a schedule an or delayed broadcast dates if 

Se ope Seer. Oct. 23-Nov. 15 programs are carried on a delayed basis in your 
Birmin am Village Players—Playhouse, Bir- — 

mingham. Oct. 22-25: Mr. Roberts. 
Detroit Institute of Arts—Detroit. Oct. 14-17: Sundays 

Kaufman-Ferber, The Royal Family. 








U.S. oes Hour makes its video debut on Oct. 27 

via A.B.C.-TV. Program features adaptations 
New York “2 of stage plays and is scheduled for presentation 
Center Spot Players—Bronxville. Oct. 2-3: The on alternate Sundays. This is the TV version of 


_ Glass Menagerie. : = radio’s ‘“Theatre Guild on the Air.”’ Alex Segal 
Cornell University Theatre—Ithaca. Oct. 29-Nov directs. 


1: Wycherley’s The Country Wife. — -— 


Oregon 

Portland Civic Theatre—Portland. October: Re- 
mains to Be Seen. 

Tennessee 


Cc ity Playh Ri 5-17: 
OR NOT TO BE? Ss Oak Ridge. Oct. 15-1 


If You're Not Sure — DON'T — Texes e) 


Paso Players 
But If You MUST Act — Spirit. 


Little Theatre-——-Corpus Christi. Sept. 24-Oct. 8: 
ACT now! Mr. Roberts. Oct. 22-28: Gigi. 


Paso. Oct. 8-10: Blithe 


———— Send Fer 


“HILARIOUS” Brooklyn Eagle 
* The Keys To Broadway * ‘“SURE-POP HIT!” Journal American 


NEW ACTORS HANDBOOK yee AT 
FOR STUDY AND REFERENCE SAINT-SUBBER 4651 Thea. W. 0! 8'way Mats. Wed. & Sot. 
RITA ALLEN and ARCHIE THOMSON present 


Published By The Editors of A Reputable | ti 3 A N G E i ~ 
Theotre Trede Publication e 


cor eoreumeas tas tO Wa ERD | BY SAM AND BELLA SPEWACK re anee 
™ Bosc ony starring WALTER SLEZAK , 


i tees a alcealedta e | JEROME CARMEN HENRY presents 
NAMES! ADDRESSES! PHONE NUMBERS! RATES! | COWAN MATHEWS DANIELL The Complete Text of 


PRODUCERS, AGENTS, TELEVISION, SUMMER THEATRES, 


WHERE TO LIVE, HOW TO LEARN AND EARN DIRECTED BY JOSE FERRER The Time of the Cuckoo 





Send Only $1 eo Ter Your Copy Tedey! Cond. MOROSCO THEATRE Arthur Laurents' Broadway 


45th Street West of Broadway Hit 


THEATRE INFORMATION Evs. 8:40; $4.80-1.80 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


ROOM 46) 122 EAST 42nd ST. N.Y. 17. B. 


$3.60-1.80 Now on Tour 


Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
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Omnibus (C.B.S.). Ford Foundation TV Work- 
shop series. Dramatic segments and full-length 
presentations featuring leading actors, play- 
wrights and plays. 

Excursion (N.B.C.). Ford Foundation TV Work- 
shop series for young people, with Burgess 


Meredith as master of ceremonies. Features 

dramatic segments. Produced by Jerry Stagg e 
who conceived the Pulitzer Prize Playhouse and 

Playwrights’ Co. series for TV. iN 


Hallmark Hall of Fame (N.B.C.). Sarah Churchill 
is hostess-narrator and Albert McCleery, pro- 


ducer-director, Uses the arena technique of | 
staging. Dramatizations of the lives of great 
Spares of history, the classics and original plays. | 
Kukla, Fran and Ollie (N.B.C.). TV’s own celeb- Th, 
rities present dramas, comedies, mysteries, trag- | 


edies and musicals created by Burr Tillstrom, | 


who manipulates and speaks for the entire pu 
pet entourage with os exception of Fran Alte. 
son, who’s a real girl. 
Philco-Goodyear TV Playhouse (N.B.C.). Origi- 1 
nal dramas and adaptations of novels and short 
stories. One of television’s oldest dramatic pro- 


grams, it features leading theatre and TV play- 
ers. Produced by Fred Coe. 


Mond P vse 
em ein Presents (N.B.C.). Robert When the Lucky Strike “Hit Parade” comes on the 


Montgomery is host, narrator, occasional star 


and executive producer. Features originals and screen and on the air next Saturday night, you will 


adaptations directed by Gerald Savory and 
Norman Felton. : 
Studio One (C.B.S.). Original dramas and adap- hear his name...Russell Arms... featured actor 


tations. Felix Jackson produces. 


Tuondane and singer of the top tunes on “Hit Parade?’ 
Cavalcade of America (A.B.C.). The growth of . 
America and the contributions of its citizens Upon graduation from Pasadena Playhouse, he went direct 


dramatized on film. 


Circle Theatre (N.B.C.). Original dramas with 
eoocs nd 'S dines Saeieet to Warner Brothers on a long term contract and today 


Fireside Theatre (N.B.C.). Gene Raymond is 
host in this series of half-hour dramas filmed stars on one of the top TV shows of the nation. 


in Hollywood. 
}) 7 
Wednesdays Approved for Veterans 
Kraft Theatre (N.B.C.). Originals and adapta- 


S| TRAIN ON THE PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Thursd 
Video Theatre (C.B.S.). Original dramas featur- STAGE AT COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Thee IN BC. Filmed f 
For eatre (N.B.C.). Filmed series featuring : . . 
Hellyweed players. 33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, California 


Fridays 
Pepsi Cola Playhouse (A.B.C.). New series with | 
Arlene Dahl as hostess introducing varied fare | 
with star players. 
TV Sound Stage (N.B.C.). Theatre and TV play- 


ers star in original TV dramas. OPENS WED OCT 
+ a 


Saturdays 
Medallion Theatre (C.B.S.). Stage and screen Opening 


actors star in TV originals. William Spier pro- 


duc 
Revion Mirror Theatre (C.B.S.). Screen stars THURS. EVE., OcT. 8 


appear in adaptations and TV originals. New JOHN C. WILSON 
filmed series. ond H, M, TENNENT LTD. 


Theatre to TV . present 


Brandon de Wilde plays an orphan named Jamie- 
son John Francis McHummer in “‘Jamic,”’ a 
new A.B.C.-TV series that begins Mon., Sept 


28, Ernest Truex is Grandpa Frank, his bene- ® ’ 
factor and confidant euaine rue 


Ray Bolger cope ars in the first OK of his 


regular wee series over A.B.C.-TV on te 
Thurs., Oct. 8, on film p 


Paul Hartman begins his new weekly program 
“Pride of the Family’’ over A.B.C.-T Fri., 
Oct. 9. He portrays the “average man »”” often ‘ 
buffeted by fate and stymied in his efforts to / in 
impress family and friends of his anpecapass. . 


——— | ee The Little Hut 


“ORIGINAL and FUNNY.” 
—Atkinson, N.Y, Times rd Light Comedy 
COURTHEY BURE ond ELLIOTT NUGENT 
ete ~ a by ANDRE ROUSSIN 


TOM EWELL “4 . ) LEON BARBARA Adopted by NANCY MITFORD 
th GEORGE ANELROD'S Comedy “7 AMES — ROBBINS Setting by OLIVER MESSEL 


Seven ) = teens a a Directed by PETER BROOK 


year itch... CORONET THEATRE 
VANESSA BROWN HENRY MILLER THEATRE 


tunardt a. ae ies 

0 ee 43 St., East of Broadway 
eu Thurs. Ev: $4.80 1.20. Fri, & Sot. Evgs 

9 we ‘ 20. om, Wee & Sot "$3.40 to 1.20. (Tox tact) Eves. 8:50—Mat. Wed. & Sat. 
Please enclose stomped, self-addressed envelope 

FULTON THEATRE, 210 West 46th Street, New York 36 
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Theatre on the Disc 


Ibsen, Wilde and the Bard 


month this department made a 


AST 
mere passing mention of several highly 


important recordings of actual plays, 
direct and 
should be 


Theatre on the 


which are certainly the most 


examples of what 


title 


practical 
represented by the 
Disc 
ised at the 


The 
released by 
Rockefeller 


length 


A more detailed review was prom- 


time, so here it is 


three albums 
Masterworks 0 
York) is a full- 
Ibse ns Hedda 


long-playing 


both 


signihcant of 
Theatre 

Plaza, New 
presentation of 
12-inch 


LeGallienne is 


most 


Gabler on three 
IS, Eva 


in the title 


discs 


the star role and the director 


of the play; Margaret Webster, the nar- 


together the four acts and 


lac k of 


supporting 


rator, ties 


thus makes up for the visual 


effects. Among the players 
are David Lewis as George Tesman, An- 
drew Cruickshank as Judge Brack, Rich- 
Rilert 
men Mathews as Mrs 

T his 


complete success with a few very minor 


Lovborg and Car 
Elvsted 


ard Waring as 


recording must be considered a 


reservations. (For some reason ‘Tesman’s 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


“Fancy that, Hedda, 
“Think of that.” 
which gives a different effect.) Eugene 
O'Neill's tribute, written after his first 
exposure to Hedda Gabler (for ten suc- 


much-quoted line, 


has been changed to 


cessive nights) is still valid: “That ex- 


perience discovered an entire new world 


of drama for me. It gave me my first 


conception of a modern theatre where 


might live 


truth is still there 


truth The same living 
Only 
superficial eye cocked to detect the inci- 
dental they 
anything dated or outworn about them 
the 


and women, they are as 


to fools with a 


can Ibsen’s plays) have 


As dramas revealing souls of men 


great today as 


they will be a hundred years from now.” 


ET 1v be added that such significance 
L is fully expressed in this recording by 
Theatre Masterworks. From an engineer- 
ing standpoint it is a practically perfect 
job, and the quality of the individual 
characterizations is such as to overcome 


even the possible handicap of lack of 





Eva LeGallienne and Staats Cotsworth in a production of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler at 
the Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Both are involved in exem- 
plary new recordings of famous theatrical works. 


SHAPIRO 


action, costumes and scenery. Actually, 
Hedda Gabler is less dependent upon 
such outer trappings than most plays of 
the past or present. Miss LeGallienne, 
technical director Edward King and all 
the others 
able production deserve all the laurels 


associated with this remark- 


their brows can possibly accommodate 


Of similar quality is the recording of 
Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest. Again the technical standard is 
very high, and all the interpreters are 
distinguished stage personalities: Mau- 
Evans Lucile Watson head a 
cast that includes Mildred Natwick, 
Leueen MacGrath, John Williams, John 
Merivale and Stella Andrews. The indis- 
pensable Margaret Webster both 
as director and narrator. The entire play 
is presented on two 12-inch long-playing 


rice and 


serves 


discs 

To many playgoers, however, the most 
Theatre Master- 
works is likely to be the two-disc album 
called An Evenin Will Shake- 


speare, based upon an actual perform- 


fascinating of the new 


with 
ance given in Hartford, Connecticut, last 


Shake- 


speare Festival Theatre, which also will 


December to aid the American 


profit by the sale of these records. Law- 
rence Langner, treasurer of this organi- 


zation, sums up its objectives in an open 
“letter to “To 
establish a Shakespeare Festival in Amer- 
Stratford-on-Avon Fes- 


listeners” as follows: 
ica similar to the 
tival; to build a modernized adaptation 
of Shakespeare’s own Globe Theatre in 
the Festival held; to re- 
store good spoken English as part of the 


which will be 


living language by means of an Academy 
of Acting which will specialize in Shake 
to establish a Shake- 
which, after 


spearean training 
spearean Acting Company 
playing at the Festival, will bring the 
plays of Shakespeare to the leading cities 
of the United States 


To possibility of realizing such laud- 


able aims is clearly indicated in this 
recording of scenes from Shakespeare on 
two 12-inch long-playing discs. Margaret 
Webster again functions as director, nar- 
rator and occasionally as actress in a 
minor role. Edward King is once more 
the technical director, and the excellent 


engineering is by Gotham Sound Studio 


An Evening with Will Shakespeare 
starts with an introduction by Miss Web- 
Staats Cots- 
worth in the Prologue to Henry V, Eva 


Hamlet's 


ster, which is followed by 


LeGallienne reciting famous 


speech to the players and Arnold Moss 
interpretiug the “seven ages of man” 
(“All the world’s a stage” 


Like It 


occasional song by Richard Dyer-Bennett 


from As You 


Connecting and an 


narratives 
three 
Claude 
Wesley 


other interludes as 
Richard 11, 
king, 


bring on such 


scenes from with 


Rains as the assisted by 
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Addy and others; two passages from 
Twelfth Night, with Nina Foch, Leueen 
MacGrath, Frederick Rolf and Dyer- 
Bennett; and finally, an impressive series 
from Macbeth, with Cotsworth and Miss 
LeGallienne as the pair of royal mur- 
derers. Moss gives the album a fitting Ey 


close by delivering as epilogue the “our 


revels now are ended” speech from The ON THIS AMAZING OFFER 


Tempest. 


This is Shakespeare con amore, and THIS EXTRAORDINARY 


it would be hard indeed to quarrel with 


any of the interpretations. Miss Webster High-Fidelity Recording of 


and Langner could not have asked for a 


better group of players to prove their lf 
point. Obviously, this all-star program is 
likely to be more popular than the two 


full-length plays recorded by Theatre 


Masterworks, but it should also encour- Symphony No. 14 in A Major 


age many a stage enthusiast to acquire 
the whole set and get a real lesson in W 


E want to give you this extraordinary musical and technical quality to records 
the classic drama. 


LP record FREE to acquaint you selling for more than three times their 
A line of praises also may be accorded with our fine high-fidelity releases. You will — price. Pressed on the finest plastic. The last 
once more to M-G-M’s recording of receive it by order- word in high-fidelity reproduction; beauty 


itil Mieke oe a fol C : Vi ing any of the rec- of tone with virtual absence of surface noise. 
oane 2 hain ew one eaoed i. ney-Back |: ords below at the You Save 6644%! 
film on a single 12-inch long-playing _ = 


| Guarantee \. unbelievably low You save over $3.00 per record on the 
disc. John Gielgud, James Mason, Mar- price of $1.50 each. usual price—because we sell direct, and 


lon Brando, Louis Calhern, Edmond \ If ote -_ A selection of the because of advanced ——— techniques 
, shted  y* } zreatest music ever which cut overhead to the bone 

O’Brien, Deborah Kerr and Greer Gar- | lig . aes . — < 

may return written, in interna Order all the records of your choice now 

any recore tionally acclaimed at this low price by checking the boxes in 


. , \aq ’ 
ground music of Miklos Rozsa proves in 5 days | performances coupon below, If not delighted your money 


son all give of their best, and the back- 


e \ 
just as helpful as in the motion picture for refund. | All records guar- will be promptly refunded. You may keep 
itself. With such recordings as these, __ eee anteed equal in the FREE Mozart record in any case! 


“Theatre on the Disc” definitely comes 


into its own. rm==—=MAIL THIS NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! -~~‘4 


Musical Masterworks Society, Inc. ( WAGNER: Die Meistersingers 


Dept. 3410. 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. von Nuernberg. (Preludes to 
Teacher of Singing 


Send me FREE the Long Playing, High Fidelity Musical Acts | and $11). “Zurich Ton 
Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 


halle rchestra tto Acke 
Master-works Recording of Mozart's Symphony N l4in A f " ee liygencns to en 

ACTORS! A singing voice is a must 

today. The big roles are in the mu- 


Major. Also send me the records I have checked below. I am WAGNER: Tannhauser (Over- 
enclosing $1.50 for each record checked plus 25e per record for ture), Zurich Tonhalle Or 

sicals. Further your career opportu- 

nities. 


shipping expenses. (NOTE: If you order 5 or more records | chestra Otto Ackermann, 
WE pay all shipping charges.) paaaen: 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN: 
Vocal production 
Individual styling : 
Dynamic showmanship 


VIVIAN BLAINE says: “I couldn’ 
have gone on in ‘Guys and Dolls’ 
without Mrs. Roberts help.” 
Phone for app't—MO 6-6862 
255 West 98th St., N.Y.C. 


If not delighted, I may return any record in days and CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No 
you will refund my money. (The Mozart record is mine to in F Minor, Mewton-Wood, 


keep in any case.) ianist, Radio Zurich Orchestra; 


2 

p 

Walter Goehr, conductor 
0 TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony fea. The Sorcerer's Ap- 





No, 4 in F Minor, Netherlands prentice, Utrecht Symphony . 

Philharmonic Orchestra; Walter Orche Paul Hupperts ( HAYDN: Symphony No, 96 

Goehr, conductor conductor | in D Major. “Miracte."” Win 
> ) MOUSSORGSKY: Night on | . thur ro ee gay ins mga 

C1) TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Con- Bald Mountain, Netherlands § [ alter Goehr, conductor 

certo No. | in B-Flat Minor. | Phitharmonic Orchestra; Wal HAYDN: Isola  Disabitata 

Mewton-Wood, pianist; Musical ter Goehr, conductor (Overture) Zurich Tonhalle 

Masterworks Symphony Orchestra; Orchestra Otto Ackermann, 

Walter Goehr, conductor onduetor 

¢ : . © MENDELSSOHN: Violin Con- : . i 

5 fag ag | eg certo in E Minor. Louis Kauf- ] ognurent: Symphony No. 5 

Orchestra; Paul Hupperts, con man, violinist; Netherlands Phil Mg tat ajor. Winterthur 

ductor : F harmonic Orchestra; Otto Acker Symphony Orchestra; Fritz Busch, 


condu 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 9 
in A Major, ‘‘Kreutzer."’ Oliver - MOZART: Symphony No. 36 
Colbentson, violinist; David Gar [| MENDELSSOHN: Symphony in C Major, “Linz."” Winter 
vey, planist No. 4 in A Major. “Italian.” | thus Symphony Orchestra; 
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offstage ... 


Peggy Phillips, a press agent by trade, is 
author of the new play, To Charlie, with 
Love. 


Milestone for a “Red-Hot Mama” Miss Tucker is a relic of that era of felt better, never made more dough and 
show business when simply having a never was more enthusiastic about the 
name was not enough. Like a can of future.” 
beans today, you had to be identified by : s : 
a catch phrase, or you were nobody. (Of Double Life and Split Personality 
course, it was possible to be identified Peggy Phillips, a press agent who 
by a catch phrase and still be nobody, beats the drums for the numerous 
but we needn't go into that.) Before she Rodgers and Hammerstein productions, 
became “The Last of the Red-Hot will enter a schizophrenic—or possibly 
Mamas,” Miss Tucker was—among other even a trizophrenic—existence at the end 
things—“The Mary Garden of Rag- of this month. She is the author of the 
time,” “The Queen of Jazz” and “The incoming play To Charlie, with Love. 
Certainly there could be no more ap- International Favorite.” Even before her play went into rehearsal, 
propriate fashion in which to honor the Now that she is approaching the Miss Phillips found that her personality 
venerable Miss Tucker than with food traditional full life of three score was beginning to split 
She began her career as a waitress in her and ten, Miss Tucker gives every “My first instinct,” she told us, “was 
parents’ Hartford, Connecticut restau- indication of flaunting the banner to offer publicity suggestions for the play 
rant (dinner, 25 cents), and she has of the “Red-Hot Mamas” for many I had to keep reminding myself that I 
always been so notably full of calories years to come. was not the press agent on the show, 
that one of her best known numbers is “The older a woman is,” she says, simply the author.” (Small-world note: 
“Nobody Loves a Fat Girl” (‘“but, oh, “the better she is. I ought to know, The man who actually is the press agent 
how a fat girl can love!”’). baby. I’m older than hell. But I never for Miss Phillips’ play, Jim Proctor, is 


This year it is a bit easier than usual 
to differentiate October and September 
September was the month when “The 
Last of the Red-Hot Papas,” Francis 
Renault, made his annual stand at Car- 
negie Hall. October is the month when 
“The Last of the Red-Hot Mamas,” 
Sophie Tucker, celebrates her fifty years 
in show business with a testimonial din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


“Some of These Days,” Sophie Tucker’s theme song, might also serve as the 
theme of these pictures from her scrapbook, which covers her fifty years in 
show business, Left: Sophie in 1919, shortly after her first major success 
at the Palace Theatre in New York. Center: on 

Broadway with Victor Moore and William Gaxton 

in Leave It to Me in 1938. Right: Sophie as she 

appears today. 


ee ee te 


Maurice Seymour 








the person who gave her her first job as 
a press agent in 1935.) 


Once her play opens Miss Phillips’ 
personality is liable to shred even fur- 
ther, for she will continue to work for 
Rodgers and Hammerstein while her. 
heart is more concerned with Charlie. 
Again, instinct would lead her to aban- 
don press-agentry so that she could de- 
vote herself to nursing her brain child, 
but experience tells her she'd be crazy 
to be so rash. For it should be noted 
that Miss Phillips is not a neophyte play- 
wright. Ten years ago one of her earlier 
efforts, Listen Professor, reached Broad- 
way. 


“I was handling press for Angel Street 
at the time,” she recalled. “When Listen 
Professor opened, I made a big to-do 
about leaving press-agentry, and I quit 
my job. Listen Professor lasted three 
weeks, and I was eating my big words 
and looking for a job again right after 
it closed. This time I’m going to wait 
and see.” 


There may be a feeling in some quar- 
ters that when a press agent writes a 
play, getting it produced ought to be a 
cinch in view of the contacts and entree 
that any self-respecting press agent ought 
to have. Not so, says Miss Phillips. 


“When a press agent writes a play, 
people he knows know him as a press 
agent, and they can’t see him in any 
other light. It’s really much harder for 
a press agent to get a play produced. 
About the only way to have your script 
considered is to have it submitted by an 
agent who is respected by the producer 
to whom the play is tendered. I sold 
Charlie to a producer who didn’t know 
me as a press agent because he’s young 
and relatively new to Broadway.” 


What's My Line? 


Our own private Noter of Trends and 
Portents has been scanning the theatrical 
horizon assiduously and reports that 
something is brewing. He detects in this 
season a tendency toward an abandon- 
ment of things past. 


He means by this, he says, that 
there is a sudden rush of singers in 
non-singing roles and dancers in 
non-dancing parts. 


Mary Martin, he points out, is a non- 
singer in Kind Sir. Dancer Danny Nagrin 
is a non-dancer in Three Stories High. 
Maxine (“Loch Lomond’’) Sullivan sings 
no songs in Take a Giant Step. And 
Jarmila Novotna of the Metropolitan 
Opera spends the bulk of her time in 
Sherlock Holmes acting. 


Non-singing singers and non-dancing 
dancers may just be a seasonal manifes- 
tation. If you want to bet on a sure 
thing, wait until next spring when Actors 
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Equity makes its annual report and finds, 
as usual, that its membership is made 
up of non-acting actors. 


Woman's World 


James Thurber warned us long ago 
that women were ‘way ahead in the 
battle between men and women, so it 
should come as no surprise that signs of 
a matriarchy are in the making on 
Broadway. Women producers have been 
with us for some time, of course, but 
heretofore they have been oddities, vari- 
ants from the norm 
only one head. 


like an agent with 


Those days are gone forever. This 
season the scuppers are awash with 
lady producers, and it probably 
won't be long until a man who pro- 
duces plays will be considered a 
pretty strange beast. Just look at 
who's producing now: 


In addition to such tried and true 
veterans as Cheryl Crawford (Oh, Men! 
Oh, Women! and Reuben Reuben) and 
Paula Stone (Carnival in Flanders), this 
season will witness productions from Lyn 
Austin (Take a Giant Step and The 
Frogs of Spring); Mary K. Frank, who 
will be associated with the Playwrights’ 
Company on Tea and Sympathy; Liska 
March, a onetime Ziegfeld girl who will 
offer Madame Thirteen; Ann Wiman, 
daughter of Dwight Deere Wiman, who 
joins with Richard Aldrich’s son, David, 
to produce Sodom, Tennessee; Bea Law- 
rence, who has picked up a former 
Leland Hayward property, Story on Page 
Three, which stars Burgess Meredith; 
Mary Kirshner, who is both a painter 
and Sidney Kingsley’s sister and who will 
bring her brother’s new comedy to town; 
Mrs. James Withers Elliott, who has 
stepped into the producing shoes of her 
late husband for Blow the Man Down; 
Nancy Davids, who imported A Pin to 
See the Peep Show; Elaine Perry, whose 
offering is The Paradise Question; Eliz- 
abeth Miele, who wrote the lyrics for 
her production, Can You Dance?; and 
Gloria Axelrod, wife of the author of 
Pfffft. Not to mention Rita Allen, whose 
My 3 Angels got started last season and 
is still doing heartily. 


Radio Gets “Stage-Struck” 


Even though they may be three thou- 
sand miles away, radio listeners will be 
able to take a trip backstage to leading 
theaters when the 
Broadcasting System launches its 
“Stage-Struck” program October 2. This 
coast-to-coast broadcast, first in a series 


Broadway Columbia 


new 


of hourly programs to be presented each 
Friday evening throughout the theatrical 
season, will take its listeners direct to 
the Winter Garden Theatre for a chat 
with Rosalind Russell between numbers 


(continued on page 89) 
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A FRIEND Of mine who has four young children astonished me the other day 
with the information that none of them can stand the taste of fresh orange 


TAX 


FRIDAY 8 
EST. PRICE 3.67 


FEO 


juice -because they are so accustomed to the frozen product. 


ADTCILD 


Is there, perhaps 


an analogy here with the present plight of the legitimate 


i 


theatre? Have we Americans become so accustomed to having our theatre 


aus 


ld 


Ti 


served up to us in the form of television, motion pictures or radio that we reject 
ia the legitimate article? 
MAIN FLOOR at 


7 My answer to that question is an unequivocal no! 


As a business man who loves the legitimate theatre, it is my profound conviction 
that, given the opportunity, thinking Americans will make the living theatre their 
first choice, although there will always be a place, and an important place, for such 
mechanical extension of theatre as movies, radio and TV 

Phat the condition of legitimate theatre is not as flourishing as we could wish 
stems {rom a variety of reasons, not the least of which is the tax on admissions. This 
is a deterrent to a healthy living theatre, even though the amount of revenue the 
government collects from this source is comparatively picayune. 


Ihe motion picture industry, too, is suffering from the taxes levied on 


admissions, and recently, with perhaps more zeal than foresight, attempted to 
ameliorate this condition 


A ir EFFORTS by the movies to eliminate the tax on admissions aroused a storm 


of protest on the part of friends of the legitimate theatre, mainly because the 
motion picture peopl 


“went it alone’ without seeking the cooperation or help of 
interests connected with the living theatre. Friends of the living theatre have 
characterized the abortive efforts of the motion picture industry in this campaign 
to me as “impertinent,” “selfish,” “ill-timed” or “fatuous,” when indeed stronger 
or more ill-tempered language was not used. 

With such criticism, I have little patience. 

Indeed I have 


a real sympathy for the plight of the movie industry and can 


well understand how important it is to them to have this unfair and inequitable 


tax burden removed. Taking the charitable view, I am | erfectly willing to concede 


that the movie executives may have reasoned that—-since the amount of admission 
taxes they pay is so huge, and the amount paid by the legitimate theatre is so 


minute by comparison—it was up to them to take the lead 


owever, I think they were ill-advised to assume this position, since protocol 
H would seem to indicate that the legitimate theatre, by right of seniority and 
importance, should have been in the van. A more careful appraisal of the whole 
situation, it seems to me, would have made the following conclusions inescapable: 
1. Any campaign for amusement tax relicf must be properly led by the Mother 
of all phases of the Theatre—the living theatre, which is the principal source of all 


creative talents and the logical source of leadership for the whole amusement 
industry. 
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2. Admitted—after having gone strongly on record in favor of extending the 
Excess Profits Tax for the full calendar year 1953 and rejecting other business tax 
relief proposals, President Eisenhower could not, from the standpoint of consistency 
alone, approve the hastily-passed movie tax repeal legislation. But—hundreds of 
special cases will demand consideration on January | when the President will review 
all excise taxes. 

Is there, ti no chance that the motion picture admission tax can be 
eliminated next year? 

On the contrary: There is an excellent chance. 

But the prospects are bright only to the extent that the motion picture industry 
recognizes the facts of life. 

Although there are those who would say that the movie industry is simply the 
tail to the dog that is Theatre, and television is the bright and shiny tin can one 
sees sometimes tied to the tail——I do not buy this analogy. I feel that all three are 
interdependent ; all three, along with radio must work together. These syndicated 
elements of theatre must recognize the simple fact that the principle of tax on 
theatre is one which should be eliminated. Certainly no one can condone the 
continuance of this tax set up as a temporary measure during the World War, which 
has been with us with increasing penalty to the theatre-goer ever since 

F COURSE, in most civilized countries in the world the government subsidizes 
O theatre as something worthwhile, and of course, we subsidize many of those 
countries and therefore indirectly subsidize theatre elsewhere. We do not want such 
a subsidy here. But it would seem in the face of increasing competition from 
television, if not radio, the living theatre as well as the movies might expect 
cooperation from all elements of show business in just recognition of the living 
theatre’s essential and continuing contribution to their welfare and betterment. 

The Old Testament tells us, in Deuteronomy, that “man shall not live by 
bread alone,” and this is a lesson which every new generation must learn for itself 

The living theatre, now come on lean days, must not be permitted to languish. 
It must be revitalized. It must be permitted to teach each new generation that there 
is more than bread; that there is gracious living; art for art’s sake, and that the 
things of the spirit have their important place in our free enterprise system 

Do the motion pictures, television and other technological progeny of the living 
theatre owe a debt to the.older and finer art? To ask this question answers it 

Of course they do—and they know it. 

This, then, is a clarion call to everyone who has gained pleasure or profit from 
the arts of the theatre, all who have been enriched by a dividend or a dream 

It is my profound conviction that the legitimate theatre must-—and will-—regain 
its position of leadership, encouraging its young motion picture, radio and television 
relatives to greater efforts to make the American Way of Life more gracious, fuller 
and more rewarding. 

I AM HAPPY to be able to tell readers of THeatre Arts that an anonymous friend 
of the legitimate theatre has generously donated $50,000.00 to help us re-establish 
the legitimate theatre in its rightful niche as the nation’s most important cultural art. 

This sum will be expended under my direction and with, I hope, the whole- 
hearted cooperation of leaders of every wonderful phase of living theatre to mobilize 
for its welfare the latent forces of influence and friendship with which it is 
surrounded. 

The first step, it seems to me, is to work for the elimination of the tax on 


admissions. In this connection, we invite and will certainly welcome the aid of all 






segments of the amusement industry. 
What is your reaction? What should we do? What can we do? What will you 


do to help? 
I await your help and suggestions-—eagerly and prayerfully. 


Editor and Publisher 
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PRIVILEGES AND CONDITIONS OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


HIS extraordinary opportunity is simply 

a dramatic demonstration of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club's unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details: 


% AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club's selections and Special Members’ 
Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose, You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say: ‘Send me nothing.” 


*%® YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. Ic will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club. 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, FREE, WiTH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 
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library volume — over and above THE 
CotumsBiA_ ENCYCLOPEDIA. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens 
im any consumer co-operative. A fixed per- 
centage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in- 
vested in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. ~~ the 
year, the volumes thus given away will have 
an average retail value of around $6.00 each. 


*% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed riod, —— until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member. 


% GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for it than you would as a 
member. Why not buy from the Club these 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually pay less for them. (A small charge 
is added to cover mailing expenses.) You 
will share in the Club’s Book-Dividend 
plan. And, not least, you will actually get 
and read the particular new books you are 
anxious not to miss, but which you fre- 
quently do fail to read. 
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FROM BARN... 


TQ BROADWAY, 
they hope 


ROBERT BERNARD 


Eva LeGallienne and Faye Emerson (above) were princi- 
pals in The Starcross Story at the Westport (Connecticut) 
Country Playhouse, one of the most successful productions 
on the summer circuit. Miss LeGallienne played the 
adoring widow of Starcross, a famous scientist-exrplorer 


who lost his life edition. 
oho lost his life on an expedition More than ever before, straw hat theatres replaced 


road tryouts for Broadway hopefuls during the 
summer just ended. Some of the plays that were 
tried out on the summer circuit were then sched- 
uled for New York openings, some embarked on 
more extended road tours, a few were held for 
further revision and still others were abandoned 
altogether. Hits of the past which made the grade 
from barn to Broadway include Life with Father, 
Come Back, Little Sheba and An Evening with 
Beatrice Lillie. Here are some of this season’s 
straw hat starters in the 1953-1954 sweepstakes: 


FRED FEHL 


~ 


Miss Emerson (above), cast as the mistress of Starcross 
and knowing the real man, tries to thwart plans to 
idolize him in a film ahout his life. Also shown are 
Leslie Penhallow, as Starcross’ daughter, and Scott Forbes. 


Glen Anders and Scott Forbes (right) portrayed the 
movie men determined to film the Starcross story, while 


Ona Munson was one of the wives of the men lost on the 
expedition 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Lulu Bates, as the goddess Juno (above), dances 
“The Hades Galop” in Pluto’s banquet hall in Ed- 
version of Offenbach’s Orpheus in the 
Underworld. The new satire on the Orpheus legend, 


called 


ward Eager’s 


To Hell with Orpheus, was based on a Ring 


Lardner version of the original French satirical 


by St. John Terrell at his 
Lambertville, New Jersey 


opera and 


Music 


produced 


Circus 


(Below) Perhaps to remind potential angels that 
investments were still welcome, Ray Golden began 
and ended each act of his revue High Time with 
the company at this monetary thermometer. Patsy 
Kelly and Jack Albertson (left) headed the cast. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Marijane Maricle as Venus (above) briefly lurés Eurydice’s lover, 
played by Earl William, and even manages to keep Pluto (Robert 
Feyti) interested in the “orgy scene.” 


(below, decorates the while 


Barbara Hedden left) Jack 
Albertson, playing a lifeguard, comments on the absurdities of 
pickups at the beach in the sketch, “The Beach Patrol,” from the 
same review. 


scene 


(Below, right) Eurydice’s dislike of strains produced by her music 
teacher-husband in Camp Idlewild, Brunswick, Maine, drives her 
to accept Pluto’s invitation to hell in the comic opera. Eurydice 
(Mrs. Orpheus) was played by Jo Sullivan. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 



































Nathaniel Benchley’s The Frogs of 
Spring, scheduled for an October 
Broadway opening, took to the straw 
hat trail rather than the regular 
road for its tryout run. Shown here 
at the Ogunquit (Maine) Playhouse 
are Anthony Ross (center), and 
(right) Barbara Baxley, Hiram Sher- 
man and Valerie Bettis (who ap- 
peared in the tryout only), as the 
two couples, the Allens and the Bel- 
dens, who share a rear garden to 
their adjoining brownstone houses 
in New York, At left, Geoffrey 
Lumb, Jr. and Billy Quinn, as the 
Allen children, and Kevin Coughlin. 
The setting was executed by Jock 
Purinton 
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BARN TO BROADWAY, cont’d. 





Philippa Bevans and Cherry Hardy (left), two of the 


expedition widows who must grant their permission be- 
fore the film can be made, reminisce with Miss Emerson 
in this scene from the play With minor revisions the 
play later was presented at the Cape Playhouse in Dennis, 


Massachusetts 















(Right) “Right out of the top drawer” was Variety’s 
appraisal of this sequence when Anthony Ross (left), 
Hiram Sherman (right) and Lou Gilbert, as the Man in 
the Window, all mellowed by bourbon, wax philosophical 
over suits without vests, Grant’s Tomb and individual 
freedom. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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BILL INSCHO 


(Above) Barter Theatre in Virginia presented James Thurber’s fable The 
Thirteen Clocks, adapted for the stage by Frank Lowe (script) and Robert 
Gallico (score). The pair is shown at extreme left, respectively as the Prince 
and the Wizard. Eric Blore (seated, center) was the Tale-Teller in this fantasy 
about a prince disguised as a minstrel who wins a beautiful princess despite 
the ministrations of her evil guardian, a duke whose murder of time caused 
all the palace clocks to stop. The play drew the largest audience in Barter 
history, and Edith Lindeman of the Richmond Times-Dispatch said of the 
authors: “That they have succeeded so wondrously is as miraculous as any- 
thing that Thurber, himself, could conjure up.” 


Wearing only haif a dress, Mary Madigan (left) danced and sang “That’s What 
the Ads Would Have You Think” in the Strawhatters’ visit to the Newport 
(Rhode Island) Casino Theatre 
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JS. 
(Above) In the Dobbs Ferry (New York) 
Playhouse tryout of Philip King’s farce, Here 
We Come Gathering, Sue Wilson played a 
Cockney girl who wears nothing but a blank- 
et, and Page Hunt was her boy-friend. The 
play’s antics revolve around a family ma- 


rooned at a summer bungalow by high water. 


(Right) The California Strawhatters came 
east for a tryout tour of their satirical revue, 
One Thing After Another, by Elizabeth Ber- 
ryhill and with music by Gordon Connell. 
Late in the tour a new take-off on the opera, 
Il Triomfo della Morta, was added, with Jane 
Connell as the Duchess of Montiforzana 
whose lover, played by Robert Cowell, here 
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steals up on her from behind 
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Eva Gabor (above) played the mermaid Marina and Tom Helmore 
was the doctor she captures and accompanies to Paris in Sailor’s 
Delight, adapted by Lawrence Langner from the comedy by Peter 
Blackmore, which was the basis of the English movie Miranda. 
Pretending she is a cripple who must be confined to a wheel chair 
gets the amorous mermaid into a series of humorous complica- 
tions. Declaring Miss Gabor “completely delightful” in the Cape 
Playhouse production, Elliot Norton of the Boston Post said of 
the play, “The joke wears thin and the mermaid gets tangled 
in plot.” 


June Havoc (above, right) both directed and starred in Strike 
a Match, a drama by Robert Smith about a girl and a writer who 
meet in a New York bar, fall in love, are separated when he is 
accused of a hit-and-run murder, and re-united when she, retain- 
ing her faith in him, unmasks the real culprit. When it tried out 
at the Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Massachusetts, the New Bedford 
Standard-Times couldn’t decide whether the play was “a comedy, 
a treatise on alcoholism, or an old-fashioned melodrama,” and 
observed that the result was an uneven stage piece.” 


(Below) George Batson’s murder mystery Celia starred Jessie 
Royce Landis as a society widow who has lived in the memory 
of her husband and tried to make her son follow her. Russell 
Hardie, shown with Miss Landis, played an ambitious police 
inspector. Robert Coleman of the New York Daily Mirror found 
the play “a tony chiller-diller,” when he visited it at the Bucks 
County Playhouse in New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


Barbara Payton and Tom Neal appeared in a revised 


version of The Postman Always Rings Twice which success- 
fully played a number of summer theatre dates and was 
scheduled to begin a national tour September 20 in Detroit. 
Robert Coleman of the New York Daily Mirror, viewing the 
play at Norwich, Connecticut, rated it a tight, fast-moving 
thriller. The James M. Cain story concerns a waitress, her 
middle-aged husband and her lover, who plots with her to 
murder the husband 





BARN TO BROADWAY, cont'’d. 


(Below) Second Fiddle, a comedy by Mary Drayton, star- 
ring Betty Field (extreme left) as the discontented num- 
ber two wife of a Mormon during the period when polyg- 
amy was practiced, was another straw hat production. 
Other members of the cast (left to right) are: Herbert 
Rudley as the husband, William Weaver, Barbara Joyce, 
Mary Gillespie and Jane Altizer. When this comedy, 
adapted jrom Ardyth Kennelly’s novel, The Peaceable 
Kingdom, opened at the Pocono Playhouse, Mountain- 
home, Pennsylvania, local critic Leonard Randolph pro- 
nounced it “an effective audience play,” if somewhat 
thinly written 
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Author Nathaniel Benchley (son of Robert) based 
the play on his New Yorker sketches which were later 
collected in a novel, Side Street. He is shown in an im- 
provised backstage office at Ogunquit, working on last- 
minute script revisions. 
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(Above) Betty Field; her husband, playwright Elmer Rice, 
who directed Second Fiddle; and their nine-year-old 
daughter, Judith, who made her professional stage debut 
in the play, relax at Dennis, Massachusetts, where the 
comedy also was presented at the Cape Playhouse. 


Ethel Waters (left) in her backstage dressing room at the 
Sea Cliff (New York) summer theatre during the pre- 
miere of At Home with Ethel Waters. Shortly after the 
opening of the one-woman show in which Miss Waters, 
in a living-room setting, sings some of her old-time hits 
like “Cabin in the Sky” and “Dinah,” Herman Levin, 
Richard Barr and Charles Bowden decided to bring it to 
Broadway 48th Street Theatre late in September. 
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Mildred Natwick (above) as Azilee in “The Frizzly Hen” 
reminisces about bygone days 


(Right) Anna Marie Barlow’s On Cobweb Twine at the Sea 
Cliff (New York) summer theatre comprised three vignettes 
of life in New Orleans. In “The Tango,” Frances Ingalls por- 
trayed a young girl who meets and sketches a wanderer, 
played by Jeffrey Lynn, falls in love with him and offers 
to accompany him on his travels. As the chef of the res- 
taurant where the encounter takes place, John Marriott 
offers some philosophical advice. 


(Below) In another sketch from On Cobweb Twine, “The 
Frizzly Hen,” Mildred Natwick, the mistress of the house, 
telephones the hospital where the daughter of her loyal 
The 


believes in the powers of conjuring, laments that they did 


maid, Evelyn Ellis, is dying in childbirth maid, who 
not stave off this misfortune by employing the lucky quali- 


ties of a frizzly hen. 
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Patsy Kelly 
“Death of a 
while Gabe 
(Blanche), 
in Ray Golden’s revue High Time, which tried out at 
Grist Mill Playhouse, Andover, New Jersey 


Stella Kowalski called 
Streetcar,” played the tough Stanley role 
Dell Branch 


unpacked his finery m one of the sh etches 


as in a “switch” 


portraying the vistful 


» 


. 
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In a take-off on actors who prod their memories by 
Pats Kelly 
fumbles for a bit of dialogue in a flower pot in another 
scene from High Time. Gabe Dell (center) and Jack 
Albertson played her husband and secret lover re- 


spectively. 


concealing their lines in various prop 
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portland hoffa’s husband lower-cases tv 


The amateur panel of “Judge for Yourself” has 
a busy time: it judges both the show’s acts and 
the professional panel’s judging of the acts. 


moderate life of a moderator 


The style employed by Mr. Allen in the fol- 
lowing article is his own, and does not neces- 
sarily reflect the editors’ views on the subject. 

i once occupied 11.3 cubic feet in radio, and when 
it was discovered that a genuine white enameled 
refrigerator took up exactly the same space without 
annoying the network vice-presidents, i found myself 
looking for something else to do. i followed the line 
of most annoyance and became a television baiter. 


this was back in the days when tv meant tired 
vaudeville. tv was still a device which permitted 
people who hadn’t anything to do to watch people 
who couldn’t do anything. on tuesday nights so many 
people were indoors watching milton berle that 
anybody who wanted to could have conquered the 
country. 

television has come a long way since then. you 
can see this in many of the dramatic shows, in some 
of the comedians who have developed in television 
and in most of the spot news broadcasts. the supreme 
triumph of television so far is that it has figured 
out what to do with me. 

television not only figured out what to do with 
me it gave me a choice. i was called into n.b.c. 
by a man named hobson who is in charge of such 
things. his desk was attached to one end of a seesaw. 
i climbed onto the other end, and as hobson swung 
up into the air, he said, “well, allen, you might be 
the contestant type.” 


“now, wait a minute,” i protested, as i rose into 


the air, and hobson went down. 
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by fred allen 


“on the other hand,” said hobson, “you might be 
a moderator, or on the other hand 

“a third hand?” i asked. 

“you might be a contestant,” hobson continued. 
“still, on the other hand —” 

it wasn’t a hard decision to make once i got back 
on level ground and got over my sea legs. i’d been 
sick for a couple of years, and the doctor had told 
me to take it easy. you can’t take it easy being a 
contestant. 

the hours are bad, for one thing. you have to get 
up early every morning and run around until you 
get on a show. you’re never met by appointment — 
you’re culled fromethe herd. you’re in competition 
with at least thirty elderly women who do this all 
the time. one of these women used to keep a routine 
in her pocketbook just in case she got in front of a 
microphone. she had her own writer. 

besides that it’s 90 per cent outdoor work in all 
kinds of weather. you can always recognize con- 
testants who don’t get on shows — they’re the ones 
with the terrific tans. it’s just like in hollywood — 
when you meet an actor at hollywood and vine, you 
can tell he hasn't hdd a job lately if he has a good 
tan. if he’s pale and anemic looking, you know he’s 
been inside working. 

so i decided not to be a contestant. that’s how i 
became a moderator on “judge for yourself.” 
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In the old days of radio, Fred Allen recalls, ‘‘we used to work 
sixteen and eighteen hours a day, seven days a week .. . on 
radio you could do subtle writing.”” Portland Hoffa (Mrs. 
Allen) was his helper both on and off the air. Now, in tele- 
vision, Fred is doing his first “‘solo”’ in twenty-five years. 











if being a moderator means that i am an errand boy 
| for the messrs. goodson and todman who thought up 
the show 

still new in television, and i’m not always certain 


if that is the correct expression (i’m 


} of the polite terminology ). goodson and todman have 
\ $1,000 to give away every week, and i have to see 
f that it is disposed of. if you have seen the show, you 
1 know that we have a professional panel of three 
people from show business, an amateur panel of three 
people from the audience and several acts. the pro- 
| fessional panel judges the acts, and the amateur 
panel judges both the professional panel’s judging 

| and the acts. 
one of the first things i found out is that there is 
1 an essential difference between a panel member and 
} a contestant: a panel member sits down; a con- 
testant has no chair. goodson and todman have a lot 
of these panel shows, and they used to have trouble 
getting enough panel members for all of them. they 
have solved that now. they snare people who watch 
H excavations and throw them into a deep freeze chest 


until they are needed. if one of your loved ones who 
follows the bulldozers hasn’t come home for a few 
weeks, you might go down to goodson and todman’s 
office and look around in their deep freeze for him. 


= 


( 


for a program on which most of the people are sit- 
ting down, “judge for yourself” has a lot of suspense. 
will the amateur panel agree with the pros? will 
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goodson and todman be able to get up the $1,000? or 
after the acts 
have done their routines, and the amateur panel has 


the most exciting moment of all 


passed judgment on the acts, and the professional 
panel has passed judgment on the acts, and the ama- 
teur panel has passed judgment on the professional 
panel’s judging, will there be time for the com- 
mercials? 
besides giving away money, i have to talk to the 
people on the show. i am supposed to arrive at the 
studio prepared with some material for these discus- 
sions, but this is nothing compared to the work in- 
volved in preparing our old radio shows. we used to 
work sixteen and eighteen hours a day, seven days 
a week. 
being a moderator on tv is just a device to evade 
serious writing. on radio you could do subtle writing 
because you had access to the imagination. that was 
why i liked radio. we had some fun. it wasn't just 
jokes and files. we were always using news as a basis 
for comment. you can go back over the scripts of our 
shows for fifteen years, and you will find a history of 
this country done in a comedy manner. 

sometimes we had censorship troubles because we 
were being subtle, and sometimes we didn’t even have 
to be subtle to have trouble. most of the network cen- 
sors had no qualifications for their jobs. there used 
to be an elderly lady at n.b.c. who checked our scripts. 
she had to call in page boys to have them explain 
things to her. once she crossed out “segue” wherever 
it appeared in a script because she didn’t know what 
it meant. but even with that radio was fun because 
there was just the ear to appeal to, and words were 
the important thing. we had a chance for real wit. in 
tv you have to have things to entertain the eye, and 
as a result tv is not an instrument of wit. 


no matter what i may have said in the past, i really 
have nothing against panel and quiz shows on tv. 
they’re simple to watch and they’re informative. of 
course, there are so many of them that only 10 per 
cent of the people in this country are doing some- 
thing the other 90 per cent are taxing them, sup- 
porting them or related to them 

that’s why i can’t get excited when a man calls me 
up from a hotel in las vegas, as one did recently, and 
says, “i'll give you $10,000 a week to come out here.” 

you don’t have to dig for money out there any 
more. you just go in a hotel, and they give it to you. 

i told the man i was sorry, but i didn’t have an act. 

“i'll give you $15,000,” said the man in las vegas. 
“but what can i do?” i asked. 
“just get on the train,” he told me. 


i told him to let the treasury department get on the 
train and pick up the money. they’d get it all anyhow, 
and i’d probably end up in las vegas with a head cold 
from the air conditioning. 
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n publish rm Tennessee Williams’ latest 
play is more specific and less fleeting 
than stage productions—but the work seems 


to rebel against its paper prison 
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BY WILLIAM HAWKINS 


lefgy Joseph Anthony (held @loft) played the Casa- 

nova Mm the original Broadway prodtietion of Tennesse 
Villiggis’ Camino Real last spring. At extreme Tight, wearing 
an, is Frank Silvera a§the hotel-keeper Gutman, who 


helge to crystallize the augfior’s thought in the newly pub- 
ligted version. 


(Lower Jeft) Louis Macmillan, one of the produces#0f the 
Sea ON (Wew York) Sufffimer Theatre, waseKilroy, the 
storm-tosged “‘speck in the Witiltitude,’.am that theatre’s 
presentation of the‘wotk in August. Aza Bard (upper left) 
was the gypsye"Gaughter while the gypsy herself was played 
by Jennie Goldsteigf (visible between the characters sup- 
porting Macmillag), whor@f@ated the part on Broadway. 








Hurd Hatfield (left) was the Byron of the Sea Cliff Summer 
Theatre production, just as he was in the Broadway version. 
Other principals in the picture are George Mitchell (seated) 
as Casanova, Martin Kosleck as Gutman and Katharine 
Squire as Camille. 






















Photographs by Alfredo Valente 














: isa NESSEE WILLIAMS’ Camino Real on the printed 

page is a violent challenge. Its need to come to life 
on the stage, to walk and talk in front of people, is 
agonizing to the reader. Certainly it has provocation 
and music and passion for him. But paper is a prison, 
you feel, as maddening as the Camino is to the char- 
acters. Consuming the words from print, as they 
strike chords of recognition, need, distaste or hope, 
is like watching Alice or the minute Gulliver under a 
glass bell, ceaselessly climbing without ascending and 
crying without sounding to be let out where there is 
room to grow and be. 

This is certainly a test of good play writing. And 
the terrible, splendid compulsion to “‘be’”’ on the most 
honorable and grandest scale possible is just what 
Williams is writing about. 

Camino Real got off to what proved a hopeless start 
in its brief Broadway engagement last Spring when 
the majority of the reviews of it were written in 
angry protest against its lack of plot line and its 
failure to lead you by the nose and to point constantly 
to what it “meant.” 

This reaction is remarkable in retrospect for two 
reasons. One is the failure to meet even halfway a 
play which is created in subtle tones, a play which is, 
if not original as some claim, certainly different in 
our time; and this after the endless assertion that 
we of the press, at least, get tired of seeing the same 






the play is a peculiar abstraction with the trappings 
of profundity, a lopsided poker hand of salvation 
which deals out everybody but the neurotic rich and 
potential saints. 

It is my personal opinion that Camino Real may be 
general, abstract, elastic, even inchoate but that Wil- 
liams is not obscure any more than he is verbosely 
pretentious, as The Cocktail Party is. The reaction 
to the two plays is worth observing. The pioneering 
era is evidently over, subjectively as well as geo- 
graphically. Eliot attracted seemingly endless audi- 
ences with his comforting if unoriginal admonition 
to “make the most of it.”” Williams scared people with 
his thought that there is something much more grati- 
fying and admirable than Acceptance. 


7" DIFFERENT reaction to these two plays might 
also be construed as a significant comment on just 
who is Audience on Broadway these days. The fact 
that a play like Camino Real cannot pay off on Broad- 
way, though, is not nearly so important as the seem- 
ing unwillingness on the part of people in general to 
use their imaginations. The ability to imagine is one 
factor that distinguishes a human being, yet we have 
a lust for labels. The fact that Williams failed to 
draw guide lines on the ceiling all the way through 
Camino Real never seemed to me important when it 
was on stage. The excitement came from the fact that 
he stirred you to feel. There was stimulation for mul- 
titudes in The Cocktail Party, as there was in The 
Skin of Our Teeth. The former was much more intel- 
lectual and the latter more scholarly than Camino 
Real. 

Some few plays are full-fledged conflagrations. 
Many are just kindling or embers. In Camino Real 


thing over and over again. The, reason derives the author has the sensitive, mature courage to aim 
; . . . ws - ’ . - * 
| from an inevitable comparjéon The Cocktail in your direction the spark that comes from the flint 
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Patty, 0 
Teeth in ye 
tion this 
major critics flatly called T. S! 


e Skin of Our 
0 hell with conven- 
e half a dozen of the 
bliots ‘play a “‘master- 
piece,” yet none of them ever satisfactorily explained 
what its purpose or function was. 

The Cocktail Party made more minor philosophers 
happy in their baflement than did any drama of our 
day. One of the endless self-propagating rumors 
about it was that Eliot had composed it as a parody 
and was the most surprised man in Christendom 
when it was taken seriously. I like to think that true. 
Eliot was too shrewd to commit himself. If sericus, 
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of imagination striking the steel of literal experi- 
ence. What you do with the spark is up to you. 

In his published version Williams has made 
changes in his play, and they are all to the good. 
Mainly he is more specific and less fleeting. Topics of 
conversation change less rapidly. Certain deletions 
indicate he agrees that the straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points. 

The most obvious change is a new framework for 
the entire play, provided briefly and ingeniously at 
the beginning to set his two main situations. Don 
Quixote, who originally appeared only at the play’s 


(continued on page 96) 
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Director Joshua Logan (right) sets up the cover 
picture for photographer Alfredo Valente (left, 
kneeling). Members of the cast, besides the 
dancing Ralph Meeker (Hal) and Janice Rule 
(Madge) are (center) Betty Lou Holland as 
Millie and (right) Peggy Conklin as Mrs. Owens, 
Ruth McDevitt as Mrs. Potts and Paul Newman 
as Alan Seymour, Madge’s rich suitor. 


In a tense moment Hal asks Madge to dance 
The interested onlookers include (left to right) 
Arthur O'Connell as the casual suitor of the 
schoolteacher, played by Eileen Heckart; Ruth 
McDevitt as the motherly Mrs. Potts and Betty 
Lou Holland as the awakened Millie, Madge’s 


younger sister 


a play of many moods | 


UR COVER expresses only one of the many moods created 
eee the span of twenty-four hours by William Inge in his 
prize-winning play Picnic, which deals with a group of small-town 
women, each of whose lives is changed by the appearance of a 
vagrant, one hot Labor Day. 

In an idyllic vein, despite the squabbles of the Owens sisters, 
the play opens in the languid heat of an early morning. Comedy 
touched with poignance marks the entrance of Rosemary Sidney, 
“old-maid schoolteacher,” who hopefully decks her fading beauty 
in expensive and stylish clothes. 

Tension is struck when the itinerant braggart, Hal Carter, turns 
up to do odd jobs for the Owens’ neighbor, Mrs. Potts, who shows 
her motherly fondness for the boy. It mounts to a climax in the 
pre-picnic celebration pictured on the cover, a scene of drinking 
and dancing wherein each of the women’s attitudes toward the 
vagrant is clarified. 

The schoolteacher attaches to him her own frustrated passions. 
The younger Owens sister’s first response to the male is awakened 
by the virile stranger, in whom her mother sees a reincarnation 
of her own irresponsible mate. The heroine, Madge Owens, tired 
of being just a facade, “the prettiest girl in town,” realizes herself 
fully for the first time in her love for the stranger. 

The post-picnic mood is one of repentence, while the following 
morning is one of both expectancy and fulfillment for the school- 
teacher and for Madge. 


(opposite page) 


JANICE RULE, the heroine of the much decorated drama, Picnic, is a girl whose only previous Broad- 
way experience consisted of chorus roles in two musicals—an unusual twist, even for the success story of 
one with ambitions to become a concert dancer. 


As long as she can remember, Janice has wanted to dance, and the urge paid off at an early age. When 
she was just fifteen, she was plying her trade at one of the plushier night clubs in Chicago, where her family 
had moved from her native Cincinnati. In 1948 she joined the touring company of High Button Shoes in 
Chicago. She first reached Broadway in the original cast of Miss Liberty the following year and also danced 
there—quite briefly—in the less successful Great To Be Alive. 


The first outlet for her acting talent turned out to be the movie version of Goodbye, My Fancy. Roles 
in three additional and relatively obscure films preceded her return to the theatre and. what proved the big 
break of her career. Ironically the musical stage played an indirect part in introducing her to New York as 
a dramatic actress. According to Janice, Richard Rodgers had been considering her for the principal dancing 
role in the new Me and Juliet (a part eventually assigned to Joan McCracken); meanwhile he had learned 
that Joshua Logan was casting for Picnic and decided that she would be right for the part of Madge 


Owens, the prettiest girl in the small-town locale of William Inge’s play. Logan agreed. Equally important to 
the Janice Rule story, so did the drama critics. 
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D’Oyly Carte’s favorite son insists he prefers his Gilbert and Sullivan straight 
——but he sees a future for the operas on the screen 


BY MARTYN GREEN 


WA sani is going to happen to the Gilbert and 


Sullivan operettas when the copyright runs 
out? 

That is the question—apart from “Which is 
your favorite part?”—Most frequently put to me. 
The answer is, of course, that in one instance the 
copyright has run out. The music of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan entered into public domain in 1951; the 
libretti of Sir William Gilbert will not become 
free until 1961, and by virtue of that fact alone, 
the famous Gilbert and Sullivan operas remain, 
and will continue to remain the sole property of 
the descendants of the third member of that great 
triumvirate, Richard D’Oyly Carte, until that 
date. Not one of them may be performed in any 
way or in any place (the country of which was a 
signatory to the then existing international copy- 
right agreement) without the express permission 
of and payment of royalties to Miss Bridget 
D’Oyly Carte, granddaughter of Richard. She in 
turn passes on an agreed percentage to the heirs 
of Gilbert. Sullivan’s heirs no longer have any 
claim since the expiration of the copyright cover- 
ing his music, though in all fairness to Miss 
D’Oyly Carte it is understood that the agreed per- 
centage of the profits both from royalties and 
public performances given by the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company is still paid. 

The United States was not a signatory to this 
international agreement, and has never agreed to 
the operas being anything other than public prop- 


Martyn Green portrays a leading member 
of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
in the new film Gilbert and Sullivan, 


a role which parallels his own career. 


erty. In consequence they have been free to any 
producer who cared to form, rehearse and present 
a company for the performance of any one of 
them right from the start. Around about the 
1880’s Richard D’Oyly Carte went to law against 
these “pirated” versions, as they were known 
then, in the American courts, and a test case was 
heard by a certain judge who was a native of 
Ulster, Ireland. D’Oyly Carte lost the case; the 
decision, when given, included the following clas- 
sical ruling: Copyright or no copyright, no Eng- 
lishman possesses any rights which a true-born 
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The name roles in Gilbert and Sullivan are played by 
Robert Morley, as librettist W. S. Gilbert, and Maurice 
Evans, as the composer member of the team, Arthur 
Sullivan. In this scene from the film, the pair is about 
to address an audience on shipboard en route to the 
United States. 





Formation of the D’Oyly Carte troupe is depicted in the 
film in this scene involving Sullivan, Gilbert and Richard 
D’Oyly Carte. The latter is played by Peter Finch. 


American is bound to respect! There were other 
courts in the United States where rulings were 
in some cases in favor of the plaintiff, but the final 
result was to the effect that public performance 
constituted publication, and publication rendered 
copyright null and void. Such, I believe, was the 
law of the land at the time, and that decision 
stands today. 

In the United States Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas are in public domain, and anyone may per- 
form them without let or hindrance. Companies 
may do anything they like with them—alter the 
words or. introduce a ballet with music by Friml, 
even if the work does happen to be a story laid 
in Japan and the interpolated music is taken from 
a Chinese suite! They may engage a full colored 
cast, dress the Three Little Maids and chorus of 
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schoolgirls in straw skirts, speak of a “hop joint” 
instead of a “tea house,” use a saxophone instead 
of a standard wind instrument, transfer the set- 
ting from a Japanese garden to a South Sea 
island, swing the music out of all recognition, and 


no one may say them “nay!”’ 

ON’T for one moment think I am in any way 
aol to disparage or belittle the efforts of 
those who in the past have both tried and suc- 
ceeded in putting on such versions as the Swing 
Mikado and The Hot Mikado—especially the lat- 
ter with the one and only Bojangles Robinson in 
the cast. Unfortunately, I did not see either of 
them myself, but I know many who did; through 
them I learned that both these productions were 
excellent, but they were not Gilbert and Sullivan. 
They were, however, responsible for introducing 
many people to G. and S. Quite a number of 
those who saw these productions became curious 
to know what the original version was like, and 
once having seen that, became complete converts 
and were not satisfied until they had sampled the 
whole menu. 

It is as simple as that. What can they do to 
Gilbert and Sullivan? It is impossible to ruin Gil- 
bert and Sullivan just as it is impossible to ruin 
Shakespeare. It is Gilbert and Sullivan that the 
public wants, not Gilbert and Suliivan as im- 
proved by a couple of play doctors with extra 
lyrics by Hoo Izzit and Watts Izname, though per- 
haps the public may not know this until it has 
seen both versions. One, or even two, cannot im- 
prove upon the perfect; burlesque cannot be bur- 
lesqued or parody parodied. Many have tried, but 
their efforts are now forgotten. Gilbert has lived, 
and Sullivan has lived by virtue of the fact that 
they are Gilbert and Sullivan. They are perfec- 
tion. Gilbert was, and still is, the epitome of the 
elegance of nonsense; Sullivan, of the graceful- 
ness of parody, the melodiousness of melody. Gil- 
bert himself was, I am sure, perfectly aware of 
that; for to quote the Master himself in Patience 
(through the mouth of Saphir in reply to Colonel 
Calverly’s remark): “Well, it seems to me to be 
nonsense . . . Nonsense, yes, perhaps—but oh, 
what precious nonsense!” 

Since Sullivan has entered the realm of public 
domain, one ballet has been produced by the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Theatre Ballet based on the music of 
the operas and called Pineapple Poll. The theme 
was, I believe, rather cne of presenting Little 
Buttercup in the guise of a leading ballerina as 
a somewhat sprightly and very attractive young 
“bumboat woman” who might have stepped right 
out of “The Fleet’s In!” Not having had the op- 
portunity of seeing it for myself, I am unable to 
do anything more than form an opinion based on 








A toast to Sullivan’s knighthood is offered by principals 
in Gilbert and Sullivan. Left to right: Maurice Evans as 
Sullivan, Isabel Dean as Mrs. “Kitten” Gilbert, Peter 
Finch as Richard D’Oyly Carte, Eileen Herlie as the lat- 


ters secretary and future wife, and Robert Morley as 
Gilbert. 


what I have been told by those who have seen 
it. On the whole the verdict was one of “excel- 
lent,” and personally I cannot imagine its having 
been anything else when done by the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet. This is as much an institution as the 
D’Oyly Carte Company and Gilbert and Sullivan 
combined. I did, however, hear the music, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is exceed- 
ingly interesting, sympathetically treated and al- 
together a brilliant piece of arranging and rescor- 
ing. But—it is not Sullivan! Which leaves the 
question, what do you want to hear and see? 
Gilbert and Sullivan? Or Gilbert and Sullivan as 
arranged, added to and rescored by. . . ? Make 
up your minds! 


N interesting point arises here. To what ex- 
+ Spe did one member ofthis team influence 
the other? There is no doubt in my mind that 
Sullivan’s music is 100 per cent Gilbertian and 
that Gilbert’s lyrics are 100 per cent Sullivanesque. 
True, when Gilbert wrote Thespis; or The Gods 
Grown Old, neither one knew the other. Thespis 
failed! They did not know each other very much 
better when he wrote Trial by Jury. In actual 
fact they knew less of each other; for Trial by 
Jury was written in the first instance purely for 
Fun, appearing as a one-page skit, complete with 
illustrations drawn by the author, in a weekly 
publication of that name which was in itself more 
or less a parody of Britain’s national weekly, 
Punch. But when he presented Sullivan with the 
book for Trial—which was an instant success 


Gilbert (Robert Morley) and Sullivan (Maurice Evans) 
beg to disagree at this moment in the new English movie 
based on the famous operatic team. 
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when finally produced—they both had the expe- 
rience of Thespis behind them. 

Naturally, Gilbert wrote his lyrics in the first 
instance as he himself wanted them, but quite 
often they would be returned with suggestions for 
alteration or modification and sometimes with ab- 
solute rejection. On one occasion, however, a 
lyric was submitted which Sullivan liked but 
could not get on with, so he approached Gilbert 
with the remark: “You must have had some tune 
or other in your mind when you wrote this, but 
I can’t make out what it is.” Gilbert admitted that 
was so and to the best of his ability hummed the 
tune upon which he had based the lyric, or rather 
the form of the lyric. It was an old and almost 
forgotten sea chantey which Gilbert had heard 
sailors on board his yacht sing and what he be- 
lieved to be a corruption of an old Cornish carol. 
Sullivan immediately got the feel of it and was 
known to have said that one of the most success- 
ful numbers in the whole series of the operas—it 
is certainly one of the most beautiful—was really 
composed by Gilbert. The lyric in question is, of 
course, the famous duet for Jack Point and Elsie, 
“T have a song to sing, oh.” 

I suppose one must come to the conclusion that 
each was equally influenced by the other; that is, 
as far as their work went. Their two personalities 
were as far apart as the two poles; on the one 
hand, an embittered man who eschewed society 
as such and was endowed with a caustic wit; on 
the other, a man who loved life and people, a great 
gambler, a little of the social climber endowed 
with the gift of melody, and a sick and ailing man 
for most of his life. 

Well—what is going to happen to Gilbert and 
Sullivan? One work, The Mikado, has already 
been filmed, quite officially, with the blessing of 
Rupert D’Oyly Carte, the son of Richard and 
father of the present Bridget. The cast included 
Kenny Baker, Jean Colin, Sydney Granville, John 

(continued on page 94) 
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ARTHUR MILLER DISCUSSES 


ROY SCHATT 


AS TOLD TO JOHN AND ALICE GRIFFIN 


HE CRUCIBLE, which opened at the Martin 

Beck Theatre in New York last January, has 
been described as a “powerful play,” a “stirring 
melodrama,” a “parable” and a work “chiefly con- 
cerned with what happened rather than why.” 


None of these interpretations, however, has been 
voiced by playwright Arthur Miller, who says 
that the idea of dramatizing the Salem witch trials 
had been in his mind for a considerable time, in 
fact, as far back as his student days at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the thirties. “Salem,” he 
explains, “is one of the few dramas in history with 
a beginning, a middle and an end. The drama is 
complete because the people saw the error of their 
ways quite soon after the tragedy occurred.” He 
adds that he could not have written the play at 
any other time than the present. 
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The people of Salem appealed to Miller as char- 
acters for a drama because they were articulate. 
“T was dealing with people very conscious of an 
ideology, of what they stood for . . . the revolu- 
tion they had lived through was still in their minds 

. they were special people and could voice the 
things that were buried deep in them. Today’s 
writers describe man’s helplessness and eventual 
defeat. In Salem you have the story of a defeat 
because these people were destroyed, and this 
makes it real to us today because we believe in 
defeat. But they understood at the same time 
what was happening to them. They knew why 
they struggled ... they knew how to struggle 

. they did not die helplessly. The moral size 
of these people drew me .. . they didn’t whimper. 

“We should be tired by now of merely docu- 
menting the defeat of man. This play is a step 











toward an assertion of a positive kind of value in 
contemporary plays. Since 1920 American drama 
has been a steady, year-by-year documentation of 
the frustration of man. I do not believe in this 

. that is not our fate. It is not enough to tell 
what is happening; the newspapers do that. In our 
drama the man with convictions has in the past 
been a comic figure. I believe he fits in our drama 
more now, though, and I am trying to find a way, 


a form, a method of depicting people who do 
think.” 


N DISCUSSING the historical basis of the play, 

Miller revealed that the plot and characters, 
except for Proctor and his wife, are historically 
accurate. He went on to indicate that his hero 
Proctor is a man who fights against the loss of his 
identity, a loss which he believes would result if 
he joined the group. 


“There is a certain pride operating in him,” the 
author pointed out. “Proctor could not go to his 
death as easily as Rebecca Nurse does. He be- 
lieved in paradise but didn’t want to go there so 
quickly. Besides, if you confessed you were a 
witch, you confessed to being a fraud; you were 
someone who pretended to be decent but who 
really was a liar.” 


Illustrating how the playwright has to make 
concessions when the play goes into production, 
Miller mentioned that the first scene, as the play 
was originall:: written, took place in a forest, but 


this had to be altered because of the expense in- 
volved in building this set. 


Later in the run, six months after the New 
York premiére, Miller was able to include a forest 
scene, printed here for the first time. This new 
production, completely restaged by the author, did 
away with all scenery, and had the action take 
place against drapes and a light-flooded cyclo- 
rama. Favoring the change, the critics praised the 
new scene as providing additional motivation for 
Abigail, and they found the new version more 
fluid, forceful and poetic. This is the production 
which shortly is scheduled to begin a tour of major 
cities. Encouraged by the success of his initial 
attempt at directing, Miller has decided to direct 
his own plays in the future, as he is now convinced 
that he can achieve the dramatic effects he wants 
by working with the actors. 


The Crucible earlier had received an Antoinette 
Perry award for “distinguished contribution to the 
current theatre season” and was runner-up in the 
New York Drama Critics Circle balloting to select 
the “best new American play” of the season. 
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Miller won “Tonys” in 1947 for All My Sons and 
in 1949 for Death of a Salesman. The Crucible 
also shared the Donaldson Award with William 
Inge’s Picnic. 


HE playwright was particularly interested in 
Escenas whether The Crucible was in- 
tended to be more, or less realistic than his earlier 
Death of a Salesman. “In Death of a Salesman,” 
he said, “I tried to give people a sense of reality 
in depth. I could have done this by symbolic be- 
havior, like impressionism, but felt that was an 
old technique. I tried to show the facade-like sur- 
face realism of life in realistic acting and at the 
same time melt this away and bring out the half- 
conscious, subconscious life and combine both of 
these with the social context in which the action 
was taking place. I had to have these two working 
against each other. 


“In The Crucible, as I said before, the charac- 
ters were special people who could give voice to 
the things that were inside them. There is great 
danger in pathos, which can destroy any tragedy 
if you let it go far enough. My weakness is that 
I can create pathos at will. It is one of the easiest 
things to do. I feel that Willy Loman lacks suffi- 
cient insight into this situation, which would have 
made him a greater, more significant figure. These 
peopie knew what was happening to them; they 
had insight in the sense that Hamlet has it. A 
point has to arrive where man sees what has hap- 
pened to him. I think The Crucible is not more 
realistic but more theatrical than Death of a Sales- 
man. 


A man who is always interested in cosmic 
themes, Miller appears much concerned with what 
he terms “diabolism”—the fear and hatred of 
opposites. “And when tensions exist,” he ex- 
plained, “this fear is organized. In Salem these 
people regarded themselves as holders of a light. 
If this light were extinguished, they believed, the 
world would end. When you have an ideology 
which feels itself so pure, it implies an extreme 
view of the world. Because they are white, oppo- 
sition is completely black.” 

Miller believes that the temptation toward dia- 
bolism has always existed in mankind and exists 
today. “We have come to a time when it seems 
there must be two sides, and we look back to the 
ideal state of being, when there was no conflict. 
Our idea is that conflict can be wiped out of the 
world. 


“But until man arrives at a point where he 
realizes that conflict is the essence of life, he will 
end up by knocking himself out.” 
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REVEREND PARRIS 
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ACT ONE 


(AN OVERTURE) 


A small upper bedroom in the home of 
Reverend Samuel Parris, Salem, Mas- 


sachusetts, in the spring of the year 
1692 


There is a narrow window at the left 
Through its leaded panes the morning 
sunlight streams. A candle still burns 
near the bed, which is at the right. A 
chest, a chair, and a small table are the 
other furnishings. At the back a door 
opens on the landing cf the stairway to 
the ground floor. The room gives off an 
air of clean spareness. The roof rafters 
are exposed, and the wood colors are 
raw and unmellowed 


As the curtain rises, Reverend Parris is 
discovered kneeling beside the bed, 
evidently in prayer. His daughter, Betty 
Parris, aged ten, is lying on the bed, 
inert. 


At the time of these events Parris 
was in his middle forties. In history he 
cut a villainous path, and there is very 
little good to be said for him. He be- 
lieved he was being persecuted wher- 
ever he went, despite his best efforts to 
win people and God to his side. In 
meeting, he felt insulted if someone 
rose to shut the door without first ask- 
ing his permission. He was a widower 
with no interest in children, or talent 
with them. He regarded them as young 
adults, and until this strange crisis he, 
like the rest of Salem, never conceived 
that the children were anything but 
thankful for being permitted to walk 
straight, eyes slightly lowered, arms at 
the sides, and mouths shut until bidden 
to speak 


His house stood in the “town”—but 
we today would hardly call it a village 
The meeting house was nearby, and 
from this point outward—toward the 
bay or. inland—there were a_ few 
small-windowed, dark houses snuggling 
against the raw Massachusetts winter 
Salem had been established hardly 
forty’ years before. To the European 
world the whole province was a bar- 
baric frontier inhabited by a sect of 
fanatics who, nevertheless, were ship- 
ping out products of slowly increasing 
quantity and value 


No one can really know what their 
lives were like. They had no novelists 

and would not have permitted any- 
one to read a novel if one were handy 
Their creed forbade anything resem- 
bling a theater or “vain enjoyment.” 
They did not celebrate Christmas, and 
a holiday from work meant only that 
they must concentrate even more upon 
prayer 


Which is not to say that nothing broke 
into this strict and somber way of life 
When a new farmhouse was built, 
friends assembled to “raise the roof,” 
and there would be special foods 
cooked and probably some potent cider 
passed around. There was a good sup- 
ply of ne’er-do-wells in Salem, who 
dallied at the shovelboard in Bridget 
Bishop's tavern. Probably more than 
the creed, hard work kept the morals 
of the place from spoiling, for the peo- 
ple were forced to fight the land like 
heroes for every grain of corn, and no 
man had very much time for fooling 
around 
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A NOTE ON THE HISTORICAL 
ACCURACY OF THIS PLAY 


This play is not history in the sense 
in which the word is used by the 
academic historian. Dramatic purposes 
have sometimes required many char- 
acters to be fused into one; the number 
of girls involved in the “crying-out” 
has been reduced; Abigail’s age has 
been raised; while there were several 
judges of almost equal authority, I have 
symbolized them all in Hathorne and 
Danforth. However, I believe that the 
reader will discover here the essential 
nature of one of the strangest and most 
awful chapters in human history. The 
fate of each character is exactly that of 
his historical model, and there is no 
one in the drama who did not play a 
similar—and in some cases exactly the 
same—role in history. 


As for the characters of the persons, 
little is known about most of them ex- 
cepting what may be surmised from a 
few letters, the trial record, certain 
broadsides written at the time, and 
references to their conduct in sources 
of varying reliability. They may there- 
fore be taken as creations of my own, 
drawn to the best of my ability in con- 
formity with their known behavior, 
except as indicated in the commentary 
I have written for this text. 


That there were some jokers, however, 
is indicated by the practice of appoint- 
ing a two-man patrol whose duty was 
to “walk forth in the time of God's 
worship to take notice of such as either 
lye about the meeting house, without 
attending to the word and ordinances, 
or that lye at home or in the fields 
without giving good account thereof, 
and to take the names of such persons, 
and to present them to the magistrates, 
whereby they may be accordingly pro- 
ceeded against.” This predilection for 
minding other people’s business was 
time-honored among the people of Sa- 
lem, and it undoubtedly created many 
of the suspicions which were to feed 
the coming madness. It was also, in my 
opinion, one of the things that a John 
Proctor would rebel against, for the 
time of the armed camp had almost 
passed, and since the country was 
reasonably—although not wholly—safe, 
the old disciplines were beginning to 
rankle. But, as in all such matters, the 
issue was not clear-cut, for danger was 
still a possibility, and in unity still lay 
the best promise of safety 


The edge of the wilderness was close 
by. The American continent stretched 
endlessly west, and it was full of mys- 
tery for them. It stood, dark and threat- 
ening, over their shoulders night and 
day, for out of it Indian tribes ma- 
rauded from time to time, and Rever- 
end Parris had parishioners who had 
lost relatives to these heathen 


The parochial snobbery of these peo- 
ple was partly responsible for their 
failure to convert the Indians. Prob- 
ably they also preferred to take land 
from heathens rather than from fellow 
Christians. At any rate, very few In- 
dians were converted, and the Salem 
folk believed that the virgin forest was 
the Devil's last preserve, his home base 
and the citadel of his final stand. To 
the best of their knowledge the Amer- 





ican forest was the last place on earth 
that was not paying homage to God. 


For these reasons, among others, 
they carried about an air of innate 
resistance, even of persecution. Their 
fathers had, of course, been persecuted 
in England. So now they and their 
church found it necessary to deny any 
other sect its freedom, lest their New 
Jerusalem be defiled and corrupted by 
wrong ways and deceitful ideas. 


They believed, in short, that they 
held in their steady hands the candle 
that would light the world. We have 
inherited this belief, and it has helped 
and hurt us. It helped them with the 
discipline it gave them. They were a 
dedicated folk, by and large, and they 
had to be to survive the life they had 
chosen or been born into in this coun- 
try. 

The proof of their belief’s value to 
them may be taken from the opposite 
character of the first Jamestown settle- 
ment, farther south, in Virginia. The 
Englishmen who landed there were 
motivated mainly by a hunt for profit 
They had thought to pick off the 
wealth of the new country and then 
return rich to England. They were a 
band of individualists, and a much 
more ingratiating group than the Mas- 
sachusetts men. But Virginia destroyed 
them. Massachusetts tried to kill off the 
Puritans, but they combined; they set 
up a communal society which, in the 
beginning, was little more than an 
armed camp with an autocratic and 
very devoted leadership. It was, how- 
ever, an autocracy by consent, for they 
were united from top to bottom by a 
commonly held ideology whose perpet- 
uation was the reason and justification 
for all their sufferings. So their self- 
denial, their purposefulness, their sus- 
picion of all vain pursuits, their hard- 
handed justice, were altogether perfect 
instruments for the conquest of this 
Space so antagonistic to man 


But the people of Salem in 1692 were 
not quite the dedicated folk that ar- 
rived on the Mayflower. A vast differ- 
entiation had taken place, and in their 
own time a revolution had unseated 
the royal government and substituted 
a junta which was at this moment in 
power. The times, to their eyes, must 
have been out of joint, and to the 
common folk must have seemed as in- 
soluble and complicated as do ours 
today. It is not hard to see how easily 
many could have been led to believe 
that the time of confusion had been 
brought upon them by deep and dark- 
ling forces. No hint of such speculation 
appears on the court record, but social 
disorder in any age breeds such mysti- 
cal suspicions, and when, as in Salem, 
wonders are brought forth from below 
the social surface, it is too much to 
expect people to hold back very long 
from laying on the victims with all the 
force of their frustrations. 


The Salem tragedy, which is about to 
begin in these pages, developed from 
a paradox. It is a paradox in whose 
grip we still live, and there is no pros- 
pect yet that we will discover its reso- 
lution. Simply, it was this: for good 
purposes, even high purposes, the peo- 
ple of Salem developed a theocracy, a 
combine of state and religious power 
whose function was to keep the com- 
munity together, and to prevent any 
kind of disunity that might open it to 
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destruction by material or ideological 
enemies. It was forged for a necessary 
purpose and accomplished that purpose 
But all organization is and must be 
grounded on the idea of exclusion and 
prohibition, just as two objects cannot 
occupy the same space. Evidently the 
time came in New England when the 
repressions of order were heavier than 
seemed warranted by the dangers 
against which the order was organized 
The witchhunt was a perverse manifes- 
tation of the panic which set in among 
all classes when the balance began to 
turn toward greater individual freedom 


When one rises above the individual 
villainy displayed, one can only pity 
them all, just as we shall be pitied 
someday. It is still impossible for man 
to organize his social life without re- 
pressions, and the balance has yet to 
be struck between order and freedom 


The witch-hunt was not, however, 
a mere repression. It was also, and as 
importantly, a long overdue opportun- 
ity for everyone so inclined to express 
publicly his guilt and sins, under the 
cover of accusations against the vic- 
tims. It suddenly became possible—and 
patriotic and holy—for a man to say 
that Martha Corey had come into his 
bedroom at night, and that, while his 
wife was sleeping at his side, Martha 
laid herself down on his chest and 
“nearly suffocated him.” Of course it 
was her spirit only, but his satisfaction 
at confessing himself was no lighter 
than if it had been Martha herself. One 
could not ordinarily speak such things 
in public 


Long-held hatreds of neighbors could 
now be openly expressed, and venge- 
ance taken, despite the Bible’s chari- 
table injunctions. Land-lust which had 
been expressed before by constant 
bickering over boundaries and deeds, 
could now be elevated to the arena of 
morality; one could cry witch against 
one’s neighbor and feel perfectly justi- 
fied in the bargain. Old scores could 
be settled on a plane of heavenly com- 
bat between Lucifer and the Lord; 
suspicions and the envy of the miser- 
able toward the happy could and did 
burst out in the general revenge. 


Reverend Parris is praying now, and, 
though we cannot hear his words, a 
sense of his confusion hangs about him 
He mumbles, then seems about to 
weep; then he weeps, then prays again 
but his daughter does not stir on the 


bed 


The door opens, and his Negro slave 
enters. Tituba is in her forties. Parris 
brought her with him from Barbados, 
where he spent some years as a mer- 
chant before entering the ministry. She 
enters as one does who can no longer 
bear to be barred from the sight of her 
beloved, but she is also very frightened 
because her slave sense has warned her 
that, as always, trouble in this house 
eventually lands on her back. 


TITUBA, already taking a step backward 
My Betty be hearty soon? 


PaRRIS: Out of here! 


tTiTuBA, backing to the door: My Betty 
not goin’ die 


PARRIS, scrambling to his feet in a fury: 
Out of my sight! She is gone. Out of 
my He is overcome with sobs. He 
clamps his teeth against them and 
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closes the door and leans against it, 
exhausted. Oh, my God! God help me! 
Quaking with fear, mumbling to him- 
self through his sobs, he goes to the 
bed and gently takes Betty’s hand 
Betty. Child. Dear child. Will you 
wake, will you open up your eyes! 
Betty, little one 

He is bending to kneel again when his 
niece, Abigail Williams, seventeen, en- 
ters—a_ strikingly beautiful girl, an 
orphan, with an endless capacity for 
dissembling. Now she is all worry and 
apprehension and propriety 


ABIGAII Uncle? He looks to her. Su- 
sanna Walcott’s here from Doctor 
Griggs 

PARRIS: Oh? Let her come, let her come 
ABIGAIL, leaning out the door to call to 
Susanna, who is down the hall a few 
steps: Come in, Susanna 


Susanna Walcott, a little younger than 
Abigail, a nervous, hurried girl, enters 
PARRIS, eagerly: What does the doctor 
say, child? 

SUSANNA, craning around Parris to get 
a look at Betty: He bid me come and 
tell you, reverend sir, that he cannot 
discover no medicine for it in his books 
PARRIS: Then he must search on 
SUSANNA: Aye, sir, he have been search- 
in’ his books since he left you, sir. But 
he bid me tell you, that you might 
look to unnatural things for the cause 
of it 

PARRIS, his eyes going wide: No—no 
There be no unnatural cause here. Tell 
him I have sent for Reverend Hale of 
Beverly, and Mr. Hale will surely con- 
firm that. Let him look to medicine 
and put out all thought of unnatural 
causes here. There be none 


SUSANNA: Aye, sir. He bid me tell you 
She turns to go 


ABIGAIL: Speak nothin’ of it in the vil- 
lage, Susanna 


parris: Go directly home and speak 
nothing of unnatural causes 


SUSANNA: Aye, sir. I pray for her. She 
goes out 

ABIGAIL: Uncle, the rumor of witchcraft 
is all about; I think you’d best go down 
and deny it yourself. The parlor’s 
packed with people, sir. I'll sit with her 


PARRIS, pressed, turns on her: And what 
shall I say to them? That my daughter 
and my niece I discovered dancing like 
heathen in the forest? 


ABIGAIL: Uncle, we did dance; let you 
tell them I confessed it—and I'll be 
whipped if I must be. But they're 
speakin’ of witchcraft. Betty’s not 
witched. 

Parris: Abigail, I cannot go before the 
congregation when I know you have 


not opened with me. What did you do 
with her in the forest? 


ABIGAIL: We did dance, uncle, and when 
you leaped out of the bush so suddenly, 
Betty was frightened and then she 
fainted. And there’s the whole of it 


PARRIS: Child. Sit you down 


ABIGAIL, quavering, as she sits: I would 
never hurt Betty. I love her dearly 


PARRIS: Now look you, child, your pun- 
ishment will come in its time. But if 
you trafficked with spirits in the forest 
I must know it now, for surely my 
enemies will, and they will ruin me 
with it 


ABIGAIL: But we never conjured spirits 


PARRIS: Then why can she not move 
herself since midnight? This child is 
desperate! Abigail lowers her eyes It 
must come out—my enemies will bring 
it out. Let me know what you done 
there. Abigail, do you understand that 
I have many enemies? 


ABIGAIL: I have heard of it, uncle 


PaRRIS: There is a faction that is sworn 
to drive me from my pulpit. Do you 
understand that? 

I think so, sir 


PARRIS: Now then, in the midst of such 
disruption, my own household is dis- 
covered to be the very center of some 
obscene practice Abominations are 
done in the forest 


ABIGAIL 


ABIGAIL: It were sport, uncle! 


PARRIS, pointing at Betty: You call this 
sport? She lowers her eyes. He pleads 
Abigail, if you know something that 
may help the doctor, for God’s sake 
tell it to me. She is silent. I saw Tituba 
waving her arms over the fire when I 
came on you. Why was she doing that? 
And I heard a screeching and gibberish 
coming from her mouth. She were 
swaying like a dumb beast over that 
fire! 

ABIGAIL: She always sings her Barbados 
songs, and we dance 


PARRIS: I cannot blink what I saw, Abi- 
gail, for my enemies will not blink it. 
I saw a dress lying on the grass 


ABIGAIL, innocently: A dress? 


PARRIS—it is very hard to say: Aye, a 
dress. And I thought I saw—someone 
naked running through the trees! 


ABIGAIL, in terror: No one was naked! 
You mistake yourself, uncle! 


PARRIS, with anger I saw it! He moves 
from her. Then, resolved: Now tell me 
true, Abigail. And I pray you feel the 
weight of truth upon you, for now my 
ministry’s at stake, my ministry and 
perhaps your cousin’s life. Whatever 
abomination you have done, give me 
all of it now, for I dare not be taken 
unaware when I go before them down 
there. 

ABIGAIL: There is nothin’ more. I swear 
it, uncle 

PARRIS, studies her, then nods, half con- 
vinced: Abigail, I have fought here 
three long years to bend these stiff- 
necked people to me, and now, just 
now when some good respect is rising 
for me in the parish, you compromise 
my very character. I have given you 
a home, child, I have put clothes upon 
your back—now give me upright an- 
swer. Your name in the town—it is 
entirely white, is it not? 


ABIGAIL, with an edge of resentment 
Why, I am sure it is, sir. There be no 
blush about my name 


PARRIS, to the point: Abigail, is there 
any other cause than you have told 
me, for your being discharged from 
Goody Proctor’s service? I have heard 
it said, and I tell you as J heard it, 
that she comes so rarely to the church 
this year for she will not sit so close 
to something soiled. What signified that 
remark? 

ABIGAIL: She hates me, uncle, she must, 
for I would not be her slave. It’s a bit- 
ter woman, a lying, cold, sniveling wo- 
man, and I will not work for such a 
woman! 





Parris: She may be. And yet it has 
troubled me that you are now seven 
month out of their house, and in all 
this time no other family has ever 
called for your service 

ABIGAIL: They want slaves, not such as 
I. Let them send to Barbados for that 
I will not black my face for any of 
them! With ill-concealed resentment at 
him: Do you begrudge my bed, uncle 

PARKIS: No—no 


ABIGAIL, in a temper: My name is good 
in the village! I will not have it said 
my name is soiled! Goody Proctor is 
a gossiping liar! 
Enter Mrs. Ann 


twisted soul of 


Putnam. She is a 
forty-five, a death- 
ridden woman, haunted by dreams 

PARRIS, as soon as the door begins to 
open: No—no, I cannot have anyone 
He sees her, and a certain deference 
springs into him, although his worry 
remains. Why, Goody Putnam, come in 


MRS. PUTNAM, full of breath, shiny-eyed 
It is a marvel. It is surely a stroke of 
hell upon you 


parris: No, Goody Putnam, it is 


MRS. PUTNAM, glancing at Betty: How 
high did she fly, how high? 


parRRis: No, no, she never flew 


MRS. PUTNAM, very pleased with it: Why, 
it’s sure she did. Mr. Collins saw her 
goin’ over Ingersoll’s barn, and come 
down light as bird, he says! 


parRkis: Now, look you, Goody Putnam, 
she never Enter Thomas Putnam, a 
well-to-do hard-handed landowner, 
near fifty. Oh, good morning, Mr. Put- 
nam 


PUTNAM: It is a providence the thing is 
out now! It is a providence. He goes 
directly to the bed 


pARRIS: What's out, sir, what’s 


Mrs. Putnam goes to the bed 


MRS. PUTNAM: He has indeed; and found a witch in Beverly last 
year, and let you remember that. (Fred Stewart, Jane Hoffman) 
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PUTNAM, looking down at Betty: Why, 
her eyes is closed! Look you, Ann 


MRS. PUTNAM: Why, that’s strange. To 
Parris: Ours is open 


Your Ruth is sick? 


MRS. PUTNAM, with vicious certainty: I'd 
not call it sick; the Devil’s touch is 
heavier than sick. It’s death, y’know, 
it’s death drivin’ into them, forked and 
hoofed 


PARRIS: Oh, pray not! Why, how does 
Ruth ail? 


MRS. PUTNAM: She ails as she must—she 
never waked this morning, but her 
eyes open and she walks, and hears 
naught, sees naught, and cannot eat 
Her soul is taken, surely 


PARRIS, shocked 


Parris is struck 


PUTNAM, as though for further details 
They say you've sent for Reverend Hale 
of Beverly? 

PARRIS, with dwindling conviction now 
A precaution only. He has much ex- 
perience in all demonic arts, and I 


MRS. PUTNAM: He has indeed: and found 
a witch in Beverly last year, and let 
you remember that 


parRIS: Now, Goody Ann, they only 
thought that were a witch, and I am 
certain there be no element of witch- 
craft here 
PUTNAM: No witchcraft! Now look you, 
Mr. Parris 
PARRIS: Thomas, Thomas, I pray you, 
leap not to witchcraft. I know that you 
you least of all, Thomas, would ever 
wish so disastrous a charge laid upon 
me. We cannot leap to witchcraft. They 
will howl me out of Salem for such 
corruption in my house 


A word about Thomas Putnam. He 
was a man with many grievances, at 
least one of which appears justified 
Some time before, his wife’s brother- 
in-law, James Bayley, had been turned 
down as minister of Salem. Bayley had 
all the qualifications, and a two-thirds 
vote into the bargain, but a faction 
stopped his acceptance, for reasons that 
are not clear 


Thomas Putnam was the eldest son 
of the richest man in the village. He 
had fought the Indians at Narragansett, 
and was deeply interested in parish 
affairs. He undoubtedly felt it poor 
payment that the village should so 
blatantly disregard his candidate for 
one of its more important offices, espe- 
cially since he regarded himself as the 
intellectual superior of most of the 
people around him 


His vindictive nature was demon- 
strated long before the witchcraft be- 
gan. Another former Salem minister, 
George Burroughs, had had to borrow 
money to pay for his wife’s funeral, 
and, since the parish was remiss in his 
salary, he was soon bankrupt. Thomas 
and his brother John had Burroughs 
jailed for debts the man did not owe 
The incident is important only in that 
Burroughs succeeded in becoming min- 
ister where Bayley, Thomas Putnam’s 
brother-in-law, had been rejected; the 
motif of resentment is clear here. 
Thomas Putnam felt that his own name 
and the honor of his family had been 
smirched by the village, and he meant 
to right matters however he could 


Another reason to believe him a 
deeply embittered man was his attempt 
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to break his father’s will, which left 
a disproportionate amount to a step- 
brother. As with every other public 
cause in which he tried to force his 
way, he failed in this 


So it is not surprising to find that so 
many accusations against people are in 
the handwriting of Thomas Putnam, or 
that his name is so often found as a 
witness corroborating the supernatural 
testimony, or that his daughter led the 
crying-out at the most opportune junc- 
tures of the trials, especially when 
But we'll speak of that when we come 
to it 


PUTNAM—at the moment he is intent 
upon getting Parris, for whom he has 
only contempt, to move toward the 
abyss: Mr. Parris, I have taken your 
part in all contention here, and I would 
continue; but I cannot if you hold back 
in this. There are hurtful, vengeful 
spirits layin’ hands on these children 


PARRIS: But, Thomas, you cannot 


PUTNAM: Ann! Tell Mr. Parris what you 
have done. 


MRS. PUTNAM: Reverend Parris, I have 
laid seven babies unbaptized in the 
earth. Believe me, sir, you never saw 
more hearty babies born. And yet, each 
would wither in my arms the very 
night of their birth. I have spoke noth- 
in’, but my heart has clamored intima- 
tions. And now, this year, my Ruth, 
my only I see her turning strange. A 
secret child she has become this year, 
and shrivels like a sucking mouth were 
pullin’ on her life too. And so I thought 
to send her to your Tituba 

PARRIS: To Tituba! What may Tituba—? 


MRS. PUTNAM: Tituba knows how to 
speak to the dead, Mr. Parris. 


PARRIS: Goody Ann, it is a formidable 
sin to conjure up the dead! 


MRS. PUTNAM: I take it on my soul, but 
who else may surely tell us what per- 
son murdered my babies? 
PARRIS, horrified: Woman! 


MRS. PUTNAM: They were murdered, 
Mr. Parris! And mark this proof! Mark 
it! Last night my Ruth were ever so 
close to their little spirits; I know it, 
sir. For how else is she struck dumb 
now except some power of darkness 
would stop her mouth? It is a marvel- 
ous sign, Mr. Parris! 


PUTNAM: Don’t you understand it, sir? 
There is a murdering witch among us, 
bound to keep herself in the dark 
Parris turns to Betty, a frantic terror 
rising in him. Let your enemies make 
of it what they will, you cannot blink 
it more. 


PARRIS, to Abigail: Then you were con- 
juring spirits last night. 


ABIGAIL, whispering: Not I, sir—Tituba 
and Ruth. 


PARRIS turns now, with new fear, and 
goes to Betty, looks down at her, and 
then, gazing off: Oh, Abigail, what 
proper payment for my charity! Now 
I am undone. 

PUTNAM: You are not undone! Let you 
take hold here. Wait for no one to 
charge you—declare it yourself. You 
have discovered witchcraft 


PARRIS: In my house? In my house, 


Thomas? They will topple me with 
this! They will make of it a 


Enter Mercy Lewis, the Putnams’ serv- 
ant, a fat, sly, merciless girl of eighteen. 
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meRCY: Your pardons. I only thought to 
see how Betty is. 

PUTNAM: Why aren’t you home? Who’s 
with Ruth? 

MERCY: Her grandma come. She’s im- 
proved a little, I think—she give a 
powerful sneeze before. 

MRS. PUTNAM: Ah, there's a sign of life! 
mercy: I'd fear no more, Goody Put- 
nam. It were a grand sneeze; another 
like it will shake her wits together, I’m 
sure. She goes to the bed to look 


PARRIS: Will you leave me now, Thomas? 
I would pray a while alone. 

ABIGAIL: Uncle, you’ve prayed since 
midnight. Why do you not go down 
and 


paRRIS: No—no. To Putnam: I have no 
answer for that crowd. I'll wait till 
Mr. Hale arrives. To get Mrs. Putnam 
to leave: If you will, Goody Ann 
PUTNAM: Now look you, sir. Let you 
strike out against the Devil, and the 
village will bless you for it! Come 
down, speak to them—pray with them 
They’re thirsting for your word, Mis- 
ter! Surely you'll pray with them 
PARRIS, swayed: I'll lead them in a 
psalm, but let you say nothing of 
witcheraft yet. I will not discuss it 
The cause is yet unknown. I have had 
enough contention since I came; I want 
no more. 

MRS. PUTNAM: Mercy, you go home to 
Ruth, d’y’hear? 


MERCY: Aye, mum. 
Mrs. Putnam goes out. 


paRRIS, to Abigail: If she starts for the 
window, cry for me at once 


ABIGAIL: I will, uncle. 


PARRIS, to Putnam: There is a terrible 
power in her arms today. He goes out 
with Putnam. 

ABIGAIL, with hushed trepidation: How 
is Ruth sick? 

MERCY: It’s weirdish, I know not—she 
seems to walk like a dead one since 
last night. 

ABIGAIL, turns at once and goes to Betty, 
and now, with fear in her voice: Betty? 
Betty doesn’t move. She shakes her 
Now stop this! Betty! Sit up now! 
Betty doesn’t stir. Mercy comes over. 
MERCY: Have you tried beatin’ her? 
I gave Ruth a good one and it waked 
her for a minute. Here, let me have her 
ABIGAIL, holding Mercy back: No, he'll 
be comin’ up. Listen, now; if they be 
questioning us, tell them we danced 

I told him as much already 

MERCY: Aye. And what more? 


ABIGAIL: He knows Tituba conjured 
Ruth’s sisters to come out of the grave 


mercy: And what more? 
ABIGAIL: He saw you naked 


MERCY, clapping her hands together 
with a frightened laugh: Oh, Jesus 
Enter Mary Warren, breathless. She is 
seventeen, a subservient, naive, lonely 
girl 

MARY WARREN: What’ll we do? The vil- 
lage is out! I just come from the farm; 
the whole country’s talkin’ witchcraft! 
They'll be callin’ us witches, Abby! 
MERCY, pointing and looking at Mary 
Warren: She means to tell, I know it 


MARY WARREN: Abby, we've got to tell 
Witchery’s a hangin’ error, a hangin’ 
like they done in Boston two year ago! 


We must tell the truth, Abby! You'll 
only be whipped for dancin’, and the 
other things! 

ABIGAIL: Oh, we'll be whipped! 


MARY WARREN: I never done none of it, 
Abby. I only looked! 

MERCY, moving menacingly toward 
Mary: Oh, you're a great one for look- 
in’, aren't you, Mary Warren? What a 
grand peeping courage you have! 
Betty, on the bed, whimpers. Abigail 
turns to her at once. 


ABIGAIL: Betty? She goes to Betty. Now, 
Betty, dear, wake up now. It’s Abigail. 
She sits Betty up and furiously shakes 
her. I'll beat you, Betty! Betty whim- 
pers. My, you seem improving. I talked 
to your papa and I told him everything. 
So there's nothing to 

BETTY, darts off the bed, frightened of 
Abigail, and flattens herself against the 
wall: I want my mama! 

ABIGAIL, with alarm, as she cautiously 
approaches Betty: What ails you, Betty? 
Your mama’s dead and buried 

BETTY: I'll fly to Mama. Let me fly! She 
raises her arms as though to fly, and 
streaks for the window, gets one leg 
out. 

ABIGAIL, pulling her away from the win- 
dow: I told him everything; he knows 
now, he knows everything we 

seTTy: You drank blood, Abby! You 
didn’t tell him that! 


ABIGAIL: Betty, you never say that 
again! You will never 

BETTY: You did, you did! You drank a 
charm to kill John Proctor’s wife! You 
drank a charm to kill Goody Proctor! 


ABIGAIL, smashes her across the face 
Shut it! Now shut it! 


BETTY, collapsing on the bed: Mama, 
Mama! She dissolves into sobs 


ABIGAIL: Now look you. All of you. We 
danced. And Tituba conjured Ruth 
Putnam’s dead sisters. And that is all. 
And mark this. Let either of you 
breathe a word, or the edge of a word, 
about the other things, and I will come 
to you in the black of some terrible 
night and I will bring a pointy reckon- 
ing that will shudder you. And you 
know I can do it; I saw Indians smash 
my dear parents’ heads on the pillow 
next to mine, and I have seen some 
reddish work done at night, and I can 
make you wish you had never seen the 
sun go down! She goes to Betty and 
roughly sits her up. Now, you—sit up 
and stop this! 

But Betty collapses in her hands and 
lies inert on the bed 

MARY WARREN, with hysterical fright 
What’s got her? Abigail stares in fright 
at Betty. Abby, she’s going to die! It’s 
a sin to conjure, and we 

ABIGAIL, starting for Mary: I say shut it, 
Mary Warren! 

Enter John Proctor. On seeing him 
Mary Warren leaps in fright. 


Proctor was a farmer in his middle 
thirties. He need not have been a parti- 
san of any faction in the town, but 
there is evidence to suggest that he had 
a sharp and biting way with hypocrites 
He was the kind of man—powerful of 
body, even-tempered, and not easily 
led—who cannot refuse support to par- 
tisans without drawing their deepest 
resentment. In Proctor’s presence a fool 
felt his foolishness instantly—and a 
Proctor is always marked for calumny 
therefore 
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PROCTOR: You'll speak nothin’ of Elizabeth! 
(Arthur Kennedy, Madeleine Sherwood) 


But as we shall see, the steady man- 
ner he displays does not spring from an 
untroubled soul. He is a sinner, a sin- 
ner not only against the moral fashion 
of the time, but against his own vision 
of decent conduct. These people had no 
ritual for the washing away of sins. It 
is another trait we inherited from them, 
and it has helped to discipline us as 
well as to breed hypocrisy among us. 
Proctor, respected and even feared in 
Salem, has come to regard himself as 
a kind of fraud. But no hint of this has 
yet appeared on the surface, and as he 
enters frem the crowded parlor below 
it is a man in his prime we see, with 
a quiet confidence and an unexpressed, 
hidden force. Mary Warren, his servant, 
can barely speak for embarrassment 
and fear 


MARY WARREN: Oh! I’m just going home, 
Mr. Proctor. 


proctor: Be you foolish, Mary Warren? 
Be you deaf? I forbid you leave the 
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house, did I not? Why shall I pay you? 
I am looking for you more often than 
my cows! 

MARY WARREN: 
great doings in the world. 


I only come to see the 


proctor: I'll show you a great doin’ on 
your arse one of these days. Now get 
you home; my wife is waitin’ with your 
work! Trying to retain a shred of dig- 
nity, she goes slowly out. 

MERCY LEWIS, both afraid of him and 
strangely titillated: I'd best be off. I 
have my Ruth to watch. Good morning, 
Mr. Proctor. 

Mercy sidles out. Since Proctor’s en- 
trance, Abigail has stood as though on 
tiptoe, absorbing his presence, wide- 
eyed. He glances at her, then goes to 
Betty on the bed 

apicaIL: Gah! I'd almost forgot how 
strong you are, John Proctor! 
proctor, looking at Abigail now, the 
faintest suggestion of a knowing smile 
on his face: What’s this mischief here? 


ABIGAIL, with a nervous laugh: Oh, she’s 
only gone silly somehow. 

proctor: The road past my house is a 
pilgrimage to Salem all morning. The 
town’s mumbling witchcraft. 

ABIGAIL: Oh, posh! Winningly she comes 
a little closer, with a _ confidential, 
wicked air. We were dancin’ in the 
woods last night, and my uncle leaped 
in on us. She took fright, is all. 
proctor, his smile widening: Ah, you're 
wicked yet, aren’t y’! A trill of expect- 
ant laughter escapes her, and she dares 
come closer, feverishly looking into his 
eyes. You'll be clapped in the stocks 
before you’re twenty 

He takes a step to go, and she springs 
into his path 


ABIGAIL: Give me a word, John. A soft 
word. Her concentrated desire destroys 
his smile. 


PROCTOR: 
with. 


ABIGAIL, tauntingly: You come five mile 
to see a silly girl fly? I know you bet- 
ter. 

PROCTOR, setting her firmly out of his 
path: I come to see what mischief your 
uncle’s brewin’ now. With final empha- 
sis: Put it out of mind, Abby. 

ABIGAIL, grasping his hand before he 
can release her: John—I am waitin’ for 
you every night. 

proctor: Abby, I never give you hope 
to wait for me. 


No, no, Abby. That’s done 


ABIGAIL, now beginning to anger —she 
can’t believe it: I have something bet- 
ter than hope, I think! 

proctor: Abby, you'll put it out of 
mind. I'll not be comin’ for you more 


ABIGAIL: You're surely sportin’ with me. 
proctor: You know me better 


ABIGAIL: I know how you clutched my 
back behind your house and sweated 
like a stallion whenever I come near! 
Or did I dream that? It’s she put me 
out, you cannot pretend it were you. 
I saw your face when she put me out, 
and you loved me then and you do now! 
proctor: Abby, that’s a wild thing to 
say 

ABIGAIL: A wild thing may say wild 
things. But not so wild, I think. I have 
seen you since she put me out; I have 
seen you nights. 

proctor: I have hardly stepped off my 
farm this sevenmonth. 

ABIGAIL: I have a sense for heat, John, 
and yours has drawn me to my window, 
and I have seen you looking up, burn- 
ing in your loneliness. Do you tell me 
you've never looked up at my window? 
procToR: I may have looked up. 
ABIGAIL, now softening: And you must 
You are no wintry man. I know you, 
John. I know you. She is weeping. I 
cannot sleep for dreamin’; I cannot 
dream but I wake and walk about the 
house as though I'd find you comin’ 
through some door. She clutches him 
desperately. 

PROCTOR, gently pressing her from him, 
with great sympathy but firmly: Child 
ABIGAIL, with a flash of anger: How do 
you call me child! 

proctor: Abby, I may think of you 
softly from time to time. But I will cut 
off my hand before I'll ever reach for 
you again. Wipe it out of mind. We 
never touched, Abby. 

ABIGAIL: Aye, but we did. 
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proctor: Aye, but we did not. 


ABIGAIL, with a bitter anger: Oh, I 
marvel how such a strong man may let 
such a sickly wife be 


PROCTOR, angered—at himself as well: 
You'll speak nothin’ of Elizabeth! 


ABIGAIL: She is blackening my name in 
the village! She is telling lies about me! 
She is a cold, sniveling woman, and 
you bend to her! Let her turn you 
like a 

proctor, shaking her: Do you look for 
whippin’? 

A psalm is heard being sung below. 


ABIGAIL, in tears: I look for John Proc- 
tor that took me from my sleep and put 
knowledge in my heart! I never knew 
what pretense Salem was, I never 
knew the lying lessons I was taught by 
all these Christian women and their 
covenanted men! And now you bid me 
tear the light out of my eyes? I will 
not, I cannot! You loved me, John 
Proctor, and whatever sin it is, you 
love me yet! He turns abruptly to go 
out. She rushes to him. John, pity me, 
pity me! 

The words “going up to Jesus” are 
heard in the psalm, and Betty claps her 
ears suddenly and whines loudly. 
ABIGAIL: Betty? She hurries to Betty, 
who is now sitting up and screaming. 
Proctor goes to Betty as Abigail is try- 
ing to pull her hands down, calling 
“Betty!” 

PROCTOR, growing unnerved: What’s she 
doing? Girl, what ails you? Stop that 
wailing! 

The singing has stopped in the midst of 
this, and now Parris rushes in. 


PaRRIS: What happened? What are you 
doing to her? Betty! He rushes to the 
bed, crying, “Betty, Betty!” Mrs. Put- 
nam enters, feverish with curiosity, and 
with her Thomas Putnam and Mercy 
Lewis. Parris, at the bed, keeps lightly 
slapping Betty's face, while she moans 
and tries to get up. 

aBIGAIL: She heard you singin’ and 
suddenly she’s up and screamin’. 

MRS. PUTNAM: The psalm! The psalm! 
She cannot bear to hear the Lord’s 
name! 

parRIS: No, God forbid. Mercy, run to 
the doctor! Tell him what’s happened 
here! Mercy Lewis rushes out. 

MRS. PUTNAM: Mark it for a sign, mark 
it! 

Rebecca Nurse, seventy-two, enters 
She is white-haired, leaning upon her 
walking-stick. 

PUTNAM, pointing at the whimpering 
Betty: That is a notorious sign of witch- 
craft afoot, Goody Nurse, a prodigious 
sign! 

MRS. PUTNAM: My mother told me that! 
When they cannot bear to hear the 
name of 


PARRIS, trembling: Rebecca, Rebecca, go 
to her, we’re lost. She suddenly cannot 
bear to hear the Lord’s— 


Giles Corey, eighty-three, enters. He is 
knotted with muscle, canny, inquisi- 
tive, and still powerful. 

REBECCA: There is hard sickness here, 
Giles Corey, so please to keep the quiet. 
cites: I’ve not said a word. No one here 
can testify I've said a word. Is she go- 
ing to fly again? I hear she flies. 


PUTNAM: Man, be quiet now! 
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Everything is quiet. Rebecca walks 
across the room to the bed. Gentleness 
exudes from her. Betty is quietly 
whimpering, eyes shut. Rebecca simply 
stands over. the child, who gradually 
quiets. 


And while they are so absorbed, we 
may put a word in for Rebecca. Rebec- 
ca was the wife of Francis Nurse, who, 
from all accounts, was one of those 
men for whom both sides of the argu- 
ment had to have respect. He was called 
upon to arbitrate disputes as though he 
were an unofficial judge, and Rebecca 
also enjoyed the high opinion most 
people had for him. By the time of the 
delusion, they had three hundred acres, 
and their children were settled in sepa- 
rate homesteads within the same estate 
However, Francis had originally rented 
the land, and one theory has it that, 
as he gradually paid for it and raised 
his social status, there were those who 
resented his rise 


Another suggestion to explain the 
systematic campaign against Rebecca, 
and inferentially against Francis, is the 
land war he fought with his neighbors, 
one of whom was a Putnam. This 
squabble grew to the proportions of 
a battle in the woods between parti- 
sans of both sides, and it is said to have 
lasted for two days. As for Rebecca 
herself, the general opinion of her 
character was so high that to explain 
how anyone dared cry her out for a 
witch—and more, how adults could 
bring themselves to lay hands on her 

we must look to the fields and 
boundaries of that time. 


As we have seen, Thomas Putnam's 
man for the Salem ministry was Bay- 
ley. The Nurse clan had been in the 
faction that prevented Bayley’s taking 
office. In addition, certain families al- 
lied to the Nurses by blood or friend- 
ship, and whose farms were contiguous 
with the Nurse farm or close to it, 
combined to break away from the Sa- 
lem town authority and set up Tops- 
field, a new and independent entity 
whose existence was resented by old 
Salemites. 

That the guiding hand behind the 
outcry was Putnam’s is indicated by 
the fact that, as soon as it began, this 
Topsfield-Nurse faction absented them- 
selves from church in protest and dis- 
belief. It was Edward and Jonathan 
Putnam who signed the first complaint 
against Rebecca; and Thomas Putnam’s 
little daughter was the one who fell 
into a fit at the hearing and pointed to 
Rebecca as her attacker. To top it all, 
Mrs. Putnam—who is now staring at 
the bewitched child on the bed—soon 
accused Rebecca’s spirit of “tempting 
her to iniquity,” a charge that had 
more truth in it than Mrs. Putnam 
could know 


MRS. PUTNAM, astonished: What have 
you done? 


Rebecca, in thought, now leaves the 
bedside and sits. 


PARRIS, wondrous and relieved: What 
do you make of it, Rebecca? 

PUTNAM, eagerly: Goody Nurse, will 
you go to my Ruth and see if you can 
wake her? 

REBECCA, sitting: I think she'll wake in 
time. Pray calm yourselves. I have 
eleven children, and I am twenty-six 
times a grandma, and I have seen them 
all through their si!ly seasons, and 


when it come on them they will run 
the Devil bowlegged keeping up with 
their mischief. I think she'll wake when 
she tires of it. A child's spirit is like 
a child, you can never catch it by 
running after it; you must stand still, 
and, for love, it will soon itself come 
back 

proctor: Aye, that’s the truth of it, 
Rebecca. 

MRS. PUTNAM: This is no silly season, 
Rebecca. My Ruth is bewildered, Re- 
becca; she cannot eat 

REBECCA: Perhaps she is not hungered 
yet. To Parris: I hope you are not 
decided to go in search of loose spirits, 
Mr. Parris. I've heard promise of that 
outside. 


PaRRIS: A wide opinion’s running in the 
parish that the Devil may be among 
us, and I would satisfy them that they 
are wrong. 

proctor: Then let you come out and 
call them wrong. Did you consult the 
wardens before you called this minister 
to look for devils? 

PARRIS: He is not coming to look for 
devils! 

proctor: Then what's he coming for? 
PUTNAM: There be children dyin’ in the 
village, Mister! 

PROCTOR: I seen none dyin’. This society 
will not be a bag to swing around your 
head, Mr. Putnam. To Parris: Did you 
call a meeting before you 

PUTNAM: I am sick of meetings; cannot 
the man turn his head without he have 
a meeting? 

proctor: He may turn his head, but 
not to Hell! 

REBECCA: Pray, John, be calm. Pause. 
He defers to her. Mr. Parris, I think 
you'd best send Reverend Hale back as 
soon as he come. This will set us all to 
arguin’ again in the society, and we 
thought to have peace this year. I think 
we ought rely on the doctor now, and 
good prayer 
MRS. PUTNAM 
baffled! 
REBECCA: If so he is, then let us go to 
God for the cause of it. There is prodi- 
gious danger in the seeking of loose 
spirits. I fear it, I fear it. Let us rather 
blame ourselves and 


Rebecca, the doctor’s 


PUTNAM: How may we blame ourselves? 
I am one of nine sons; the Putnam seed 
have peopled this province. And yet 
I have but one child left of eight—and 
now she shrivels! 

REBECCA: I cannot fathom that. 

MRS. PUTNAM, with a growing edge of 
sarcasm: But I must! You think it God’s 
work you should never lose a child, nor 
grandchild either, and I bury all but 
one? There are wheels within wheels 
in this village, and fires within fires! 
PUTNAM, to Parris: When Reverend Hale 
comes, you will proceed to look for 
signs of witchcraft here. 

PROCTOR, to Putnam: You cannot com- 
mand Mr. Parris. We vote by name in 
this society, not by acreage. 


PUTNAM: I never heard you worried so 
on this society, Mr. Proctor. I do not 
think I saw you at Sabbath meeting 
since snow flew 

proctor: I have trouble enough without 
I come five mile to hear him preach 
only hellfire and bloody damnation. 
Take it to heart, Mr. Parris. There are 
many others who stay away from 
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church these days because you hardly 
ever mention God any more 

PARRIS, now aroused: Why, that’s a 
drastic charge! 

REBECCA: It’s somewhat true; there are 
many that quail to bring their chil- 
dren 

parkis: I do not preach for children, 
Rebecca. It is not the children who are 
unmindful of their obligations toward 
this ministry 

reBeccA: Are there really those un- 
mindful? 


Parris: I should say the better half of 
Salem village 
PUTNAM: And more than that! 


PARRIS: Where is my wood? My con- 
tract provides I be supplied with all 
my firewood. I am waiting since No- 
vember for a stick, and even in Novem- 
ber I had to show my frostbitten hands 
like some London beggar! 


GILEs: You are allowed six pound a 
year to buy your wood, Mr. Parris 
PARRIS: I regard that six pound as part 
of my salary. I am paid little enough 
without I spend six pound on firewood. 
proctor: Sixty, plus six for firewood 
PaARRIS: The salary is sixty-six pound, 
Mr. Proctor! I am not some preaching 
farrser with a book under my arm; 
I am a graduate of Harvard College 
Gites: Aye, and well instructed in 
arithmetic! 

parkis: Mr. Corey, you will look far 
for a man of my kind at sixty pound 
a year! I am not used to this poverty; 
I left a thrifty business in the Barbados 
to serve the Lord. I do not fathom it, 
why am I persecuted here? I cannot 
offer one proposition but there be a 
howling riot of argument. I have often 
wondered if the Devil be in it some- 
where; I cannot understand you people 
otherwise. 

proctor: Mr. Parris, you are the first 
minister ever did demand the deed to 
this house 


PARRIS: Man! Don’t a minister deserve 
a house to live in? 

proctor: To live in, yes. But to ask 
ownership is like you shall own the 
meeting house itself; the last meeting 
I were at you spoke so long on deeds 
and mortgages I thought it were an 
auction. 

PARRIS: I want a mark of confidence, is 
all! I am your third preacher in seven 
years. I do not wish to be put out like 
the cat whenever some majority feels 
the whim. You people seem not to com- 
prehend that a minister is the Lord’s 
man in the parish; a minister is not to 
be so lightly crossed and contradicted 
PUTNAM: Aye! 

parris: There is either obedience or the 
church will burn like Hell is burning! 
proctor: Can you speak one minute 
without we land in Hell again? I am 


sick of Hell! 

PARRIS: It is not for you to say what 
is good for you to hear! 

proctor: I may speak my heart, I think! 
PARRIS, in a fury: What, are we Quak- 
ers? We are not Quakers here yet, 
Mr. Proctor. And you may tell that to 
your followers! 


proctor: My followers! 
PARRIS—now he’s out with it: There is 


a party in this church. I am not blind; 
there is a faction and a party 
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proctor: Against you? 
PUTNAM: Against him and all authority! 


proctor: Why, then I must find it and 
join it. 


There is shock among the others 
REBECCA: He does not mean that 
PUTNAM: He confessed it now! 

proctor: I mean it solemnly, Rebecca; 
I like not the smell of this “authority.” 


rEBeccaA: No, you cannot break charity 
with your minister. You are another 
kind, John. Clasp his hand, make your 
peace 


proctor: I have a crop to sow and lum- 
ber to drag home. He goes angrily to 
the door and turns to Corey with a 
smile. What say you, Giles, let’s find 
the party. He says there’s a party 


cites: I’ve changed my opinion of this 
man, John. Mr. Parris, I beg your par- 
don. I never thought you had so much 
iron in you. 
PARRIS, surprised: 
Giles! 

GILEs: It suggests to the mind what the 
trouble be among us all these years 
To all: Think on it. Wherefore is every- 
body suing everybody else? Think on 
it now, it’s a deep thing, and dark as 
a pit. I have been six time in court 
this year 

proctor, familiarly, with warmth, al- 
though he knows he is approaching the 
edge of Giles’ tolerance with this: Is it 
the Devil’s fault that a man cannot say 
you good morning without you clap him 
for defamation? You're old, Giles, and 
you're not hearin’ so well as you did 
GILES—he cannot be crossed: John Proc- 
tor, I have only last month collected 
four pound damages for you publicly 
sayin’ I burned the roof off your house, 
and I 

proctor, laughing: I never said no such 
thing, but I’ve paid you for it, so I hope 
I can call you deaf without charge 
Now come along, Giles, and help me 
drag my lumber home. 

PUTNAM: A moment, Mr. Proctor. What 
lumber is that you’re draggin’, if I may 
ask you? 

PROCTOR: My lumber 
forest by the riverside. 


Why, thank you, 


From out my 


PUTNAM: Why, we are surely gone wild 
this year. What anarchy is this? That 
tract is in my bounds, it’s in my bounds, 
Mr. Proctor. 


proctor: In your bounds! Indicating 
Rebecca: I bought that tract from 
Goody Nurse’s husband five months 
ago. 

PUTNAM: He had no right to sell it. It 
stands clear in my grandfather's will 
that all the land between the river 
and 


proctor: Your grandfather had a habit 
of willing land that never belonged to 
him, if I may say it plain. 

cites: That's God’s truth; he nearly 
willed away my north pasture but he 
knew I'd break his fingers before he'd 
set his name to it. Let’s get your lum- 
ber home, John. I feel a sudden will to 
work coming on. 


PUTNAM: You load one oak of mine and 
you'll fight to drag it home! 


cites: Aye, and we'll win too, Putnam 
this fool and I. Come on! He turns to 
Proctor and starts out. 


PUTNAM: I'll have my men on you, 
Corey! I'll clap a writ on you! 


Enter Reverend John Hale of Beverly 


Mr. Hale is nearing forty, a tight- 
skinned, eager-eyed intellectual. This 
is a beloved errand for him; on being 
called here to ascertain witchcraft he 
felt the pride of the specialist whose 
unique knowledge has at last been 
publicly called for. Like almost all men 
of learning, he spent a good deal of his 
time pondering the invisible world, es- 
pecially since he had himself encoun- 
tered a witch in his parish not long 
before. That woman, however, turned 
into a mere pest under his searching 
scrutiny, and the child she had al- 
legedly been afflicting recovered her 
normal behavior after Hale had given 
her his kindness and a few days of rest 
in his own house. However, that ex- 
perience never raised a doubt in his 
mind as to the reality of the under- 
world or the existence of Lucifer’s 
many-faced lieutenants. And his belief 
is not to his discredit. Better minds 
than Hale’s were—and still are— con- 
vinced that there is a society of spirits 
beyond our ken. One cannot help not- 
ing that one of his lines has never yet 
raised a laugh in any audience that has 
seen this play; it is his assurance that 
“We cannot look to superstition in this. 
The Devil is precise.” Evidently we are 
not quite certain even now whether 
diabolism is holy and not to be scoffed 
at. And it is no accident that we should 
be so bemused 


Like Reverend Hale and the others 
on this stage, we conceive the Devil as 
a necessary part of a respectable view 
of cosmology. Ours is a divided empire 
in which certain ideas and emotions 
and actions are of God, and their op- 
posites are of Lucifer. It is as impos- 
sible for most men to conceive of a 
morality without sin as of an earth 
without “sky.” Since 1692 a great but 
superficial change has wiped out God’s 
beard and the Devil’s horns, but the 
world is still gripped between two 
diametrically opposed absolutes. The 
concept of unity, in which positive and 
negative are attributes of the same 
force, in which good and evil are rela- 
tive, ever-changing, and always joined 
to the same phenomenon—such a con- 
cept is still reserved to the physical 
sciences and to the few who have 
grasped the history of ideas. When it 
is recalled that until the Christian era 
the underworld was never regarded as 
a hostile area, that all gods were useful 
and essentially friendly to man despite 
occasional lapses; when we see the 
steady and methodical inculcation into 
humanity of the idea of man’s worth- 
lessness—until redeemed—the neces- 
sity of the Devil may become evident 
aS a weapon, a weapon designed and 
used time and time again in every age 
to whip men into a surrender to a 
particular church or church-state. 


Our difficulty in believing the—for 
want of a better word—political inspi- 
ration of the Devil is due in great part 
to the fact that he is called up and 
damned not only by our social antag- 
onists but by our own side, whatever it 
may be. The Catholic Church, through 
its Inquisition, is famous for cultivating 
Lucifer as the arch-fiend, but the 
Church’s enemies relied no less upon 
the Old Boy to keep the human mind 
enthralled. Luther was himself accused 
of alliance with Hell, and he in turn 
accused his enemies. To complicate 
matters further, he believed that he 
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had had contact with the Devil and 
had argued theology with him. I am 
not surprised at this, for at my own 
university a professor of history 
a Lutheran, by the way—used to 
assemble his graduate students, draw 
the shades, and commune in _ the 
classroom with Erasmus. He was never, 
to my knowledge, officially scoffed at 
for this, the reason being that the uni- 
versity officials, like most of us, are the 
children of a history which still sucks 
at the Devil’s teats. At this writing, 
only England has held back before the 
temptations of contemporary diabolism. 
In the countries of the Communist 
ideology, all resistance of any import is 
linked to the totally malign capitalist 
succubi, and in America any man who 
is not reactionary in his views is open 
to the charge of alliance with the Red 
hell. Political opposition, thereby, is 
given an inhumane overlay which then 
justifies the abrogation of all normally 
applied customs of civilized intercourse 
A political policy is equated with moral 
right, and opposition to it with diabol- 
ical malevolence. Once such an equa- 
tion is effectively made, society becomes 
a congerie of plots and counterplots, 
and the main role of government 
changes from that of the arbiter to that 
of the scourge of God. 


The results of, this process are no 
different now from what they were, 
except sometimes in the degree of cru- 
elty inflicted, and not always even in 
that department. Normally the actions 
and deeds of a man were all that 
society felt comfortable in judging. The 
secret intent of an action was left to 
the ministers, priests, and rabbis to 
deal with. When diabolism rises, how- 
ever, actions are the least important 
manifests of the true nature of a man. 
The Devil, as Reverend Hale said, is 
a wily one, and, until an hour before 
he fell, even God thought him beauti- 
ful in Heaven. 


The analogy, however, seems to fal- 
ter when one considers that, while 
there were no witches then, there 
are Communists and capitalists now, 
and in each camp there is certain 
proof that spies of each side are at 
work undermining the other. But this 
is a snobbish objection and not at all 
warranted by the facts. I have no doubt 
that people were communing with, and 
even worshiping, the Devil in Salem, 
and if the whole truth could be known 
in this case, as it is in others, we should 
discover a regular and conventionalized 
propitiation of the dark spirit. One cer- 
tain evidence of this is the confession 
of Tituba, the slave of Reverend Parris, 
and another is the behavior of the 
children who were known to have in- 
dulged in sorceries with her. 


There are accounts of similar klatches 
in Europe, where the daughters of the 
towns would assemble at night and, 
sometimes with fetishes, sometimes 
with a selected young man, give them- 
selves to love, with some bastardly 
results. The Church, sharp-eyed as it 
must be when gods long dead are 
brought to life, condemned these orgies 
as witchcraft and interpreted them, 
rightly, as a resurgence of the Diony- 
siac forces it had crushed long before. 
Sex, sin, and the Devil were early 
linked, and so they continued to be in 
Salem, and are today. From all ac- 
counts there are no more puritanical 
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mores in the world than those enforced 
by the Communists in Russia, where 
women’s fashions, for instance, are as 
prudent and all-covering as any Amer- 
ican Baptist would desire. The divorce 
laws lay a tremendous responsibility 
on the father for the care of his 
children. Even the laxity of divorce 
regulations in the early years of the 
revolution was undoubtedly a revul- 
sion from the nineteenth-century Vic- 
torian immobility of marriage and the 
consequent hypocrisy that developed 
from it. If for no other reasons, a state 
so powerful, so jealous of the uniform- 
ity of its citizens, cannot long tolerate 
the atomization of the family. And yet, 
in American eyes at least, there re- 
mains the conviction that the Russian 
attitude toward women is lascivious 
It is the Devil working again, just as 
he is working within the Slav who is 
shocked at the very idea of a woman’s 
disrobing herself in a burlesque show 
Our opposites are always robed in 
sexual sin, and it is from this uncon- 
scious conviction that demonology gains 
both its attractive sensuality and its 
capacity to infuriate and frighten 

Coming into Salem now, Reverend 
Hale conceives of himself much as a 
young doctor on his first call. His pain- 
fully acquired armory of symptoms, 
catchwords, and diagnostic procedures 
are now to be put to use at last. The 
road from Beverly is unusually busy 
this morning, and he has passed a 
hundred rumors that make him smile 
at the ignorance of the yeomanry in 
this most precise science. He feels him- 
self allied with the best minds of 
Europe—kings, philosophers, scientists, 
and ecclesiasts of all churches. His goal 
is light, goodness and its preservation, 
and he knows the exaltation of the 
blessed whose intelligence, sharpened 
by minute examinations of enormous 
tracts, is finally called upon to face 
what may be a bloody fight with the 
Fiend himself. 


He appears loaded down with half a 
dozen heavy books. 


HALE: Pray you, someone take these! 
PARRIS, delighted: Mr. Hale! Oh! it’s 
good to see you again! Taking some 
books: My, they’re heavy! 

HALE, setting down his books: They 
must be; they are weighted with 
authority. 

PARRIS, a little scared: Well, you do 
come prepared! 

HALE: We shall need hard study if it 
comes to tracking down the Old Boy 
Noticing Rebecca: You cannot be Re- 
becca Nurse? 

REBECCA: I am, sir. Do you know me? 


HALE: It’s strange how I knew you, but 
I suppose you look as such a good soul 
should. We have all heard of your 
great charities in Beverly. 

PARRIS: Do you know this gentleman? 
Mr. Thomas Putnam. And his good 
wife Ann. 


HALE: Putnam! I had not expected such 
distinguished company, sir. 


PUTNAM, pleased: It does not seem to 
help us today, Mr. Hale. We look to 
you to come to our house and save our 
child. 

HALE: Your child ails too? 

MRS. PUTNAM: Her soul, her soul seems 
flown away. She sleeps and yet she 
walks . 


PUTNAM: She cannot eat 

HALE: Cannot eat! Thinks on it. Then, 
to Proctor and Giles Corey: Do you 
men have afflicted children? 

PpaRRIS: No, no, these are farmers. John 
Proctor 

GILES CoREY: He don’t believe in witches 
proctor, to Hale: I never spoke on 
witches one way or the other. Will you 
come, Giles? 

cites: No—no, John, I think not. I have 
some few queer questions of my own 
to ask this fellow. 

proctor: I've heard you to be a sensible 
man, Mr. Hale. I hope you'll leave some 
of it in Salem 

Proctor goes. Hale stands embarrassed 
jor an instant 

PARRIS, quickly: Will you look at my 
daughter, sir? Leads Hale to the bed 
She has tried to leap out the window; 
we discovered her this morning on the 
highroad, waving her arms as though 
she'd fly. 

HALE, narrowing his eyes Tries to fly 


PUTNAM: She cannot bear to hear the 
Lord’s name, Mr. Hale; that’s a sure 
sign of witchcraft afloat 

HALE, holding up his hands: No, no 
Now let me instruct you. We cannot 
look to superstition in this. The Devil 
is precise; the marks of his presence 
are definite as stone, and I must tell 
you all that I shall not proceed unless 
you are prepared to believe me if I 
should find no bruise of hell upon her 
PARRIS: It is agreed, sir—it is agreed 
we will abide by your judgment. 
HALE: Good then. He goes to the bed, 
looks down at Betty. To Parris: Now, 
sir, what were your first warning of 
this strangeness? 

PARRIS: Why, sir—I discovered her 
indicating Abigail—and my niece and 
ten or twelve of the other girls, danc- 
ing in the forest last night. 


HALE, surprised: You permit dancing? 


PARRIS: No, no, it were secret 

MRS. PUTNAM, unable to wait: Mr. Par- 
ris’s slave has knowledge of conjurin’ 
sir. 

PARRIS, to Mrs. Putnam: We cannot be 
sure of that, Goody Ann 

MRS. PUTNAM, frightened, very softly 
I know it, sir. I sent my child—she 
should learn from Tituba who mur- 
dered her sisters 

REBECCA, horrified: Goody Ann! You 
sent a child to conjure up the dead? 
MRS. PUTNAM: Let God blame me, not 
you, not you, Rebecca! I'll not have you 
judging me any more! To Hale: Is it 
a natural work to lose seven children 
before they live a day? 
PARRIS: Sssh! 

Rebecca, with great pain 
face away. There is a pause 
HALE: Seven dead in childbirth 

MRS. PUTNAM, softly: Aye. Her voice 
breaks; she looks up at him. Silence 
Hale is impressed. Parris looks to him 
He goes to his books, opens one, turns 
pages, then reads. All wait, avidly 
PARRIS, hushed: What book is that? 


MRS. PUTNAM: What's there, sir? 


turns her 


HALE, with a tasty love of intellectual 
pursuit: Here is all the invisible world, 
caught, defined, and calculated. In 
these books the Devil stands stripped 
of all his brute disguises. Here are all 
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your familiar spirits—your incubi and 
succubi; your witches that go by land, 
by air, and by sea; your wizards of the 
night and of the day. Have no fear 
now—we shall find him out if he has 
come among us, and I mean to crush 
him utterly if he has shown his face! 
He staris for the bed. 


rebecca: Will it hurt the child, sir? 
HALE: I cainot tell. If she is truly in the 
Devil’s grip we may have to rip and 
tear to get her free 

REBECCA: I think I'll go, then. I am too 
old for this. She rises. 


PARRIS, striving for conviction: Why, 
Rebecca, we may open up the boil of 
all our troubles today! 

rebecca: Let us hope for that. I go to 
God for you, sir. 

PARRIS, with trepidation—and resent- 
ment: I hope you do not mean we go to 
Satan here! Slight pause. 


reBEccA: I wish I knew. She goes out; 
they feel resentful of her note of moral 
superiority. 


PUTNAM, abruptly: Come, Mr. Hale, let’s 
get on. Sit you here. 


cites: Mr. Hale, I have always wanted 
to ask a learned man—what signifies 
the readin’ of strange books? 


HALE: What books? 
Gites: I cannot tell; she hides them. 
HALE: Who does this? 


Gites: Martha, my wife. I have waked 
at night many a time and found her in 
a corner, readin’ of a book. Now what 
do you make of that? 


HALE: Why, that’s not necessarily 


GILes: It disccmfits me! Last night 
mark this—I tried and tried and could 
not say my prayers. And then she close 
her book and walks out of the house, 
and suddenly—mark this—I could pray 
again! 


Old Giles must be spoken for, if only 
because his fate was to be so remark- 
able and so different from that of all 
the others. He was in his early eighties 
at this time, and was the most comical 
hero in the history. No man has ever 
been blamed for so much. If a cow was 
missed; the first thought was to look 
for her around Corey’s house; a fire 
blazing up at night brought suspicion 
of arson to his door. He didn’t give a 
hoot for public opinion, and only in 
his last years—after he had married 
Martha—<did he bother much with the 
church. That she stopped his prayer is 
very probable, but he forgot to say 
that he’d only recently learned any 
prayers and it didn’t take much to 
make him stumble over them. He was 
a crank and a nuisance, but withal a 
deeply innocent and brave man. In 
court, once, he was asked if it were 
true that he had been frightened by 
the strange behavior of a hog and had 
then said he knew it to be the Devil 
in an animal's shape. “What frighted 
you?” he was asked. He forgot every- 
thing but the word “frighted,” and in- 
stantly replied, “I do not know that 
I ever amie that word in my life.” 


HALE: Ah! The stoppage of prayer—that 
is strange. I'll speak further on that 
with you. 

cites: I'm not sayin’ she’s touched the 
Devil, now, but I'd admire to know 
what books she reads and why she 
hides them. She'll not answer me, y’see 
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HALE: Aye, we'll discuss it. To all: Now 
mark me, if the Devil is in her you will 
witness some frightful wonders in this 
room, so please to keep your wits about 
you. Mr. Putnam, stand close in case 
she flies. Now Betty, dear, will you sit 
up? Putnam comes in closer, ready- 
handed. Hale sits Betty up, but she 
hangs limp in his hands. Hmmm. He 
observes her carefully. The others 
watch breathlessly. Can you hear me? 
I am John Hale, minister of Beverly. 
I have come to help you, dear. Do you 
remember my two little girls in Bev- 
erly? She does not stir in his hands. 


PARRIS, in fright: How can it be the 
Devil? Why would he choose my house 
to strike? We have all manner of li- 
centious people in the village! 

HALE: What victory would the Devil 
have to win a soul already bad? It is 
the best the Devil wants, and who is 
better than the minister? 

cites: That’s deep, Mr. Parris, deep, 
deep! 

PARRIS, with resolution now: Betty! An- 
swer Mr. Hale! Betty! 

HALE: Does someone afflict you, child? 
It need not be a woman, mind you, or 
a man. Perhaps some bird invisible to 
others comes to you—perhaps a pig, 
a mouse, or any beast at all. Is there 
some figure bids you fly? The child re- 
mains limp in his hands. In silence he 
lays her back on the pillow. Now, hold- 
ing out his hands toward her, he in- 
tones: In nomine Domini Sabaoth sui 
filiique ite ad infernos. She does not 
stir. He turns to Abigail, his eyes nar- 
rowing. Abigail, what sort of dancing 
were you doing with her in the forest? 
ABIGAIL: Why—common dancing is all. 
parRis: I think I ought to say that I- 
I saw a kettle in the grass where they 
were dancing. 

ABIGAIL: That were only soup. 

HALE: What sort of soup were in this 
kettle, Abigail? 

ABIGAIL: Why, it were beans—and len- 
tils, I think, and- 

HALE: Mr. Parris, you did not notice, 
did you, any living thing in the kettle? 
A mouse, perhaps, a spider, a frog—? 
parris, fearfully: I—do believe there 
were some movement—in the soup. 
ABIGAIL: That jumped in, we never put 
it in! 

HALE, quickly: What jumped in? 
ABIGAIL: Why, a_ very little frog 
jumped 

parris: A frog, Abby! 

HALE, grasping Abigail: Abigail, it may 
be your cousin is dying. Did you call 
the Devil last night? 

ABIGAIL: I never called him! Tituba, 
Tituba ... 


parris, blanched: She called the Devil? 


HALE: I should like to speak with 
Tituba 


parris: Goody Ann, will you bring her 
up? Mrs. Putnam erits. 


HALE: How did she call him? 
ABIGAIL: I know not—she spoke Bar- 
bados. 


HALE: Did you feel any strangeness 
when she called him? A sudden cold 
wind, perhaps? A trembling below the 
ground? 


ABIGAIL: I didn’t see no Devil! Shaking 
Betty: Betty, wake up. Betty! Betty! 


HALE: You cannot evade me, Abigail. 
Did your cousin drink any of the brew 
in that kettle? 

ABIGAIL: She never drank it! 

HALE: Did you drink it? 

ABIGAIL: No, sir! 

HALE: Did Tituba ask you to drink it? 
ABIGAIL: She tried, but I refused. 

HALE: Why are you concealing? Have 
you sold yourself to Lucifer? 

ABIGAIL: I never sold myself! I’m a good 
girl! I’m a proper girl! 

Mrs. Putnam enters with Tituba, and 
instantly Abigail points at Tituba. 
ABIGAIL: She made me do it! She made 
Betty do it! 

TITUBA, shocked and angry: Abby! 
ABIGAIL: She makes me drink blood! 
PARRIS: Blood!! 

MRS. PUTNAM: My baby’s blood? 
TITUBA: No, no, chicken blood. I give 
she chicken blood! 

HALE: Woman, have you enlisted these 
children for the Devil? 

tTiTuBA: No, no, sir, I don’t truck with 
no Devil! 

HALE: Why can she not wake? Are you 
silencing this child? 

TITUBA: I love me Betty! 

HALE: You have sent your spirit out 
upon this child, have you not? Are you 
gathering souls for the Devil? 
ABIGAIL: She sends her spirit on me in 
church; she makes me laugh at prayer! 
PaRRIS: She have often laughed at 
prayer! 

ABIGAIL: She comes to me every night 
to go and drink blood! 

TiITuBA: You beg me to conjure! She 
beg me make charm 

ABIGAIL: Don’t lie! To Hale: She comes 
to me while I sleep; she’s always mak- 
ing me dream corruptions! 

TITUBA: Why you say that, Abby? 
ABIGAIL: Sometimes I wake and find 
myself standing in the open doorway 
and not a stitch on my body! I always 
hear her laughing in my sleep. I hear 
her singing her Barbados songs and 
tempting me with 

TITUBA: Mister Reverend, I never- 
HALE, resolved now: Tituba, I want you 
to wake this child. 

TITUBA: I have no power on this child, 
sir. 

HALE: You most certainly do, and you 
will free her from it now! When did 
you compact with the Devil? 

TITuBA: I don’t compact with no Devil! 
PARRIS: You will confess yourself or I 
will take you out and whip you to your 
death, Tituba! 

PUTNAM: This woman must be hanged! 
She must be taken and hanged! 


TITUBA, terrified, falls to her knees: No, 
no, don’t hang Tituba! I tell him I don’t 
desire to work for him, sir. 

PARRIS: The Devil? 

HALE: Then you saw him! Tituba weeps. 
Now Tituba, I know that when we bind 
ourselves to Hell it is very hard to 
break with it. We are going to help you 
tear yourself free 

TiTuBA, frightened by the coming proc- 
ess: Mister Reverend, I do believe 
somebody else be witchin’ these chil- 
dren. 

HALE: Who? 
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TITUBA: I don’t know, sir, but the Devil 
got him numerous witches. 


HALE: Does he! It is a clue. Tituba, look 
into my eyes. Come, look into me. She 
raises her eyes to his fearfully. You 
would be a good Christian woman, 
would you not, Tituba? 

TITUBA 
man 


HALE: And you love these little chil- 
dren? 


Aye, sir, a good Christian wo- 


TiITuBA: Oh, yes, sir, I don’t desire to 
hurt little children 

HALE: And you love God, Tituba? 
TiTuBA: I love God with all my bein’. 
HALE: Now, in God’s holy name 


TiTuBA: Bless Him. Bless Him. She is 
rocking on her knees, sobbing in terror 


HALE: And to His glory 


TiTuBA: Eternal glory. Bless Him—bless 


God 


HALE: Open yourself, Tituba—open 
yourself and let God’s holy light shine 
on you 


Oh, bless the Lord. 


HALE: When the Devil comes to you 
does he ever come—with another per- 
son? She stares up into his face. Per- 
haps another person in the village? 
Someone you know 


TITUBA 


PARRIS: Who came with him? 


PUTNAM: Sarah Good? Did you ever see 
Sarah Good with him? Or Osburn? 


HALE: Open yourself, 
(Raymond Bramley, E. G. Marshall, 
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PARRIS: Was it man or woman came 
with him? 


TITUBA Man or 
woman 


woman. Was 


PARRIS: What woman? A woman, 
said. What woman? 


It was black dark, and I 
PARRIS: You could see him, why could 
you not see her? 


TITUBA: Well, they was always talking; 
they was always runnin’ round and 
carryin’ on 

PARRIS: You mean out of Salem? Salem 
witches? 


TITUBA 


TITUBA: I believe so, yes, sir 


Now Hale takes her hand. She is sur- 
prised 


HALE: Tituba. You must have no fear 
to tell us who they are, do you under- 
stand? We will protect you. The Devil 
can never overcome a munister You 
know that, do you not? 


TITUBA, kisses Hale’s hand: Aye, sir, oh, 
I do 


HALE: You have confessed yourself to 
witchcraft, and that speaks a wish to 
come to Heaven's side. And we will 
bless you, Tituba 


TITUBA, deeply relieved: Oh, God bless 


you, Mr. Hale! 


HALE, with rising exaltation: You are 
God’s instrument put in our hands to 
discover the Devil’s agents among us 


You are selected, Tituba, you are 
chosen to help us cleanse our village 
So speak utterly, Tituba, turn your 
back on him and face God—face ‘God, 


Tituba, and God will protect you 


TITUBA, joining with him: Oh, God, pro- 
tect Tituba! 


HALE, kindly: Who came to you with 
the Devil? Two? Three? Four? How 
many? 


Tituba pants, and begins rocking back 
and forth again, staring ahead 


TITUBA: There was four. There was 


four 


PARRIS, pressing in on her: Who? Who? 
Their names, their names! 


TITUBA, suddenly bursting out: Oh, how 
many times he bid me kill you, Mr 
Parris! 


PARRIS: Kill me! 


TITUBA, in a fury: He say Mr. Parris 
must be kill! Mr. Parris no goodly man, 
Mr. Parris mean man and no gentle 
man, and he bid me rise out of my 
bed and cut your throat! They gasp 
But I tell him “No! I don’t hate that 
man. I don’t want kill that man.” But 
he say, “You work for me, Tituba, and 
I make you free! I give you pretty dress 
to wear, and put you way high up in 
the air, and you gone fly back to Bar- 
bados!” And I say, “You lie, Devil, you 
lie!’ And then he come one stormy 
night to me, and he say, “Look! I have 


Tituba—open yourself and let God's holy light shine on you. 
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white people belong to me.” And I look 
and there was Goody Good. 

PaRRIS: Sarah Good! 

TITUBA, rocking and weeping: Aye, sir, 

and Goody Osburn. 


MRS. PUTNAM: I knew it! Goody Os- 
burn were midwife to me three times. 
I begged you, Thomas, did I not? I 
begged him not to call Osburn because 
I feared her. My babies always shriv- 
eled in her hands! 

HALE: Take courage, you must give us 
all their names. How can you bear to 
see this child suffering? Look at her, 
Tituba. He is indicating Betty on the 
bed. Look at her God-given innocence; 
her soul is so tender; we must protect 
her, Tituba; the Devil is out and prey- 
ing on her like a beast upon the flesh 
of the pure lamb. God will bless you 
for your help. 

Abigail rises, staring as though in- 
spired, and cries out 


ABIGAIL: I want to open myself! They 
turn to her, startled. She is enraptured, 
as though in a pearly light. I want the 
light of God, I want the sweet love of 
Jesus! I danced for the Devil; I saw 
him; I wrote in his book; I go back to 
Jesus; I kiss His hand. I saw Sarah 
Good with the Devil! I saw Goody Os- 
burn with the Devil! I saw Bridget 
Bishop with the Devil! 


As she is speaking, Betty is rising from 
the bed, a fever in her eyes, and picks 
up the chant. 


BETTY, staring too: I saw George Jacobs 
with the Devil! I saw Goody Howe with 
the Devil! 


Parris: She speaks! He rushes to em- 
brace Betty. She speaks! 


HALE: Glory to God! It is broken, they 


are free! 


BETTY, calling out hysterically and with 
great relief: I saw Martha Bellows with 
the Devil! 


ABIGAIL: I saw Goody Sibber with the 
Devil! It is rising to a great glee. 


PUTNAM: The marshal, I'll call the mar- 
shal! 


Parris is shouting a prayer of thanks- 
giving. 


BETTY: I saw Alice Barrow with the 
Devil! 


The curtain begins to fall. 


HALE, as Putnam goes out: Let the 
marshal bring irons! 


ABIGAIL: I saw Goody Hawkins with 
the Devil! 

BETTY: I saw Goody Bibber with the 
Devil! 

ABIGAIL: I saw Goody Booth with the 
Devil! 

On their ecstatic cries 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 


The common room of Proctor’s house, 
eight days later. 


At the right is a door opening on the 
fields outside. A fireplace is at the left, 
and behind it a stairway leading up- 
stairs. It is the low, dark, and rather 
long living room of the time. As the 
curtain rises, the room is empty. From 
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above, Elizabeth is heard softly singing 
to the children. Presently the door 
opens and John Proctor enters, carry- 
ing his gun. He glances about the room 
as he comes toward the fireplace, then 
halts for an instant as he hears her 
singing. He continues on to the fire- 
place, leans the gun against the wall as 
he swings a pot out of the fire and 
smells it. Then he lifts out the ladle 
and tastes. He is not quite pleased. He 
reaches to a cupboard, takes a pinch of 
salt, and drops it into the pot. As he is 
tasting again, her footsteps are heard 
on the stair. He swings the pot into the 
fireplace and goes to a basin and washes 
his hands and face. Elizabeth enters. 


ELIZABETH: What keeps you so late? It’s 
almost dark. 

procToR: I were planting far out to the 
forest edge. 

ELIZABETH: Oh, you're done then. 
proctor: Aye, the farm is seeded. The 
boys asleep? 

ELIZABETH: They will be soon. And she 
goes to the fireplace, proceeds to ladle 
up stew in a dish. 

PROCTOR: Pray now for a fair summer. 
ELIZABETH: Aye. 

proctor: Are you well today? 
ELIZABETH: I am. She brings the plate to 
the table, and, indicating the food: It is 
a rabbit. 

PROCTOR, going to the table: Oh, is it! 
In Jonathan’s trap? 

ELIZABETH: No, she walked into the 
house this afternoon; I found her sit- 
tin’ in the corner like she come to visit. 


proctor: Oh, that’s a good sign walkin’ 
in. 

ELIZABETH: Pray God. It hurt my heart 
to strip her, poor rabbit. She sits and 
watches him taste it. 

Proctor: It’s well seasoned. 

ELIZABETH, blushing with pleasure: I 
took great care. She’s tender? 

proctor: Aye. He eats. She watches him. 
I think we'll see green fields soon. It’s 
warm as blood beneath the clods. 
ELIZABETH: That’s well. 


Proctor eats, then looks up 


proctor: If the crop is good I'll buy 
George Jacob’s heifer. How would that 
please you? 

ELIZABETH: Aye, it would. 


PROCTOR, with a grin: I mean to please 
you, Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH 
John. 


He gets up, goes to her, kisses her. She 
receives it. With a certain disappoint- 
ment, he returns to the table. 


it is hard to say: I know it, 


procToR, as gently as he can: Cider? 


ELIZABETH, with a sense of reprimanding 
herself for having forgot: Aye! She gets 
up and goes and pours a glass for him. 
He now arches his back. 


proctor: This farm’s a continent when 
you go foot by foot droppin’ seeds in it. 
ELIZABETH, coming with the cider: It 
must be. 


proctor, drinks a long draught, then, 
putting the glass down: You ought to 
bring some flowers in the house. 


eELIzaBeTH: Oh! I forgot! I will tomor- 
row. 


proctor: It’s winter in here yet. On 
Sunday let you come with me, and 
we'll walk the farm together; I never 
see such a load of flowers on the earth. 
With a good feeling he goes and looks 
up at the sky through the open door- 
way. Lilacs have a purple smell. Lilac 
is the smell of nightfall, I think. Mas- 
sachusetts is a beauty in the spring! 
ELIZABETH: Aye, it is. 


There is a pause. She is watching him 
from the table as he stands there ab- 
sorbing the night. It is as though she 
would speak but cannot. Instead, now, 
she takes up his plate and glass and 
fork and goes with them to the basin. 
Her back is turned to him. He turns to 
her and watches her. A sense of their 
separation rises. 

proctor: I think you’re sad again. Are 
you? 

ELIZABETH—she doesn’t want friction, 
and yet she must: You come so late I 
thought you'd gone to Salem this after- 
noon. 

proctor: Why? I have no business in 
Salem. 

ELIZABETH: You did speak of going, 
earlier this week. 

procToR—he knows what she means: 
I thought better of it since. 


ELIZABETH: Mary Warren’s there today. 
PROCTOR: Why'd you let her? You heard 
me forbid her go to Salem any more! 
ELIZABETH: I couldn’t stop her. 


proctor, holding back a full condemna- 
tion of her: It is a fault, it is a fault, 
Elizabeth—you’re the mistress here, not 
Mary Warren. 

ELIZABETH: She frightened all my 
strength away. 

PROCTOR: How may that mouse frighten 
you, Elizabeth? You— 

ELIZABETH: It is a mouse no more. I for- 
bid her go, and she raises up her chin 
like the daughter of a prince and says 
to me, “I must go to Salem, Goody 
Proctor; I am an official of the court!” 
proctor: Court! What court? 


ELIZABETH: Aye, it is a proper court 
they have now. They've sent four 
judges out of Boston, she says, weighty 
magistrates of the General Court, and 
at the head sits the Deputy Governor 
of the Province 


PROCTOR, astonished: Why, she’s mad. 


ELIZABETH: I would to God she were. 
There |e fourteen people in the jail 
now, she says. Proctor simply looks at 
her, unable to grasp it. And they’ll be 
tried, and the court have power to hang 
them too, she says. 

PROCTOR, scoffing, but without convic- 
tion: Ah, they'd never hang— 


ELIZABETH: The Deputy Governor prom- 
ises hangin’ if they'll not confess, John. 
The town’s gone wild, I think. She 
speak of Abigail, and I thought she 
were a saint, to hear her. Abigail brings 
the other girls into the court, and 
where she walks the crowd will part 
like the sea for Israel. And folks are 
brought before them, and if they 
scream and how! and fall to the floor— 
the person’s clapped in the jail for 
bewitchin’ them. 

PROCTOR, wide-eyed: Oh, it is a black 
mischief. 

ELIZABETH: I think you must go to Sa- 
lem, John. He turns to her. I think so. 
You must tell them it is a fraud. 
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proctor, thinking beyond this: Aye, it 
is, it is surely 

ELIZABETH: Let you go to Ezekiel 
Cheever—he knows you well. And tell 
him what she said to you last week in 
her uncle’s house. She said it had 
naught to do with witchcraft, did she 
not? 


PROCTOR, in thought: Aye, she did, she 
did. Now, a pause. 

ELIZABETH, quietly fearing to anger him 
by prodding: God forbid you keep that 
from the court, John. I think they must 
be told. 


PROCTOR, quietly, struggling with his 
thought: Aye, they must, they must. 
It is a wonder they do believe her 


ELIZABETH: I would go to Salem now, 
John—let you go tonight. 


proctor: I'll think on it. 


ELIZABETH, with her courage now: You 
cannot keep it, John. 


PROCTOR, angering: I know I cannot keep 
it. I say I will think on it! 

ELIZABETH, hurt and very coldly: Good, 
then, let you think on it. She stands 
and starts to walk out of the room. 


proctor: I am only wondering how I 
may prove what she told me, Elizabeth 
If the girl’s a saint now, I think it is 
not easy to prove she’s fraud, and the 
town gone so silly. She told it to me 
in a room alone—I have no proof for it 
ELIZABETH: You were alone with her? 
proctor, stubbornly: For a moment 
alone, aye. 

ELIZABETH: Why, then, it is not as you 
told me 

proctor, his anger rising: For a mo- 
ment, I say. The others come in soon 
after. 

ELIZABETH, quietly—she has suddenly 


lost all faith in him: Do as you wish, 
then. She starts to turn. 


prRocTOR: Woman. She turns to him. I'll 
not have your suspicion any more. 


ELIZABETH, a little loftily: I have no 
proctor: I'll not have it! 
ELIZABETH: Then let you not earn it. 


PROCTOR, with a violent undertone: You 
doubt me yet? 


ELIZABETH, with a smile, to keep her 
dignity: John, if it were not Abigail 
that you must go to hurt, would you 
falter now? I think not. 


proctor: Now look you 


ELIZABETH: I see what I see, John. 


PROCTOR, with solemn warning: You will 
not judge me more, Elizabeth. I have 
good reason to think before I charge 
fraud on Abigail, and I will think on it 
Let you look to your own improvement 
before you go to judge your husband 
any more. I have forgot Abigail, and 


ELIZABETH: And I 


procToR: Spare me! You forget nothin’ 
and forgive nothin’. Learn charity, wo- 
man. I have gone tiptoe in this house 
all seven month since she is gone. I 
have not moved from there to there 
without I think to please you, and still 
an everlasting funeral marches round 
your heart. I cannot speak but I am 
doubted, every moment judged for lies, 
as though I come into a court when I 
come into this house! 


ELIZABETH: John, you are not open with 
me. You saw her with a crowd, you 
said. Now you- 
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proctor: I'll plead my honesty no more, 
Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH—now she would justify her- 
self: John, I am only 


proctor: No more! I should have roared 
you down when first you told me your 
suspicion. But I wilted, and, like a 
Christian, I confessed. Confessed! Some 
dream I had must have mistaken you 
for God that day. But you're not, 
you're not, and let you remember it! 
Let you look sometimes for the good- 
ness in me, and judge me not 


ELIZABETH: I do not judge you. The 
magistrate sits in your heart that judges 
you. I never thought you but a good 
man, John—with a smile—only some- 
what bewildered. 


proctor, laughing bitterly: Oh, Eliza- 
beth, your justice would freeze beer! 
He turns suddenly toward a sound out- 
side. He starts for the door as Mary 
Warren enters. As soon as he sees her, 
he goes directly to her and grabs her 
by her cloak, furious. How do you go 
to Salem when I forbid it? Do you 
mock me? Shaking her. I'll whip you 
if you dare leave this house again! 
Strangely, she doesn’t resist him, but 
hangs limply by his grip. 


MARY WARREN: I am sick, I am sick, Mr 
Proctor. Pray, pray, hurt me not. Her 
strangeness throws him off, and her 
evident pallor and weakness. He frees 
her. My insides are all shuddery; I am 
in the proceedings all day, sir. 
PROCTOR, with draining anger—his curi- 
osity is draining it: And what of these 
proceedings here? When will you pro- 
ceed to keep this house, as you are paid 
nine pound a year to do—and my wife 
not wholly well? 


As though to compensate, Mary War- 
ren goes to Elizabeth with a small rag 
doll. 

MARY WARREN: I made a gift for you 
today, Goody Proctor. I had ¢o sit long 
hours in a chair, and passed the time 
with sewing 

ELIZABETH, perplexed, looking at the 
doll: Why, thank you, it’s a fair poppet 
MARY WARREN, with a trembling, de- 
cayed voice: We must all love each 
other now, Goody Proctor. 

ELIZABETH, amazed at her strangeness 
Aye, indeed we must. 

MARY WARREN, glancing at the room 
I'll get up early in the morning and 
clean the house. I must sleep now. She 
turns and starts off 


proctor: Mary. She halts. Is it true? 
There be fourteen women arrested? 
MARY WARREN: No, sir. There be thirty- 
nine now She suddenly breaks off 
and sobs and sits down, exhausted 
ELIZABETH: Why, she’s weepin’! What 
ails you, child? 
MARY WARREN: 
hang! 


Goody Osburn—will 


There is a shocked pause, while she 
sobs. 


proctor: Hang! He calls into her face. 
Hang, y’say? 

MARY WARREN, through her weeping 
Aye. 

proctor: The Deputy Governor will 
permit it? 


MARY WARREN: He sentenced her. He 
must. To ameliorate it: But not Sarah 
Good. For Sarah Good confessed, y’see 


proctor: Confessed! To what? 


MARY WARREN: That she—in horror at 
the memory—she sometimes made a 
compact with Lucifer, and wrote her 
name in his black book—with her blood 

and bound herself to torment Chris- 
tians till God's thrown down—and we 
all must worship Hell forevermore 


Pause. 
PROCTOR: But—surely you know what 


a jabberer she is. Did you tell them 
that? 


MARY WARREN: Mr. Proctor, in open 
court she near to choked us all to death 
proctor: How, choked you? 

MARY WARREN: She sent her spirit out 


ELIZABETH: Oh, Mary, 
you 


Mary, surely 


MARY WARREN, with an indignant edge 
She tried to kill me many times, Goody 
Proctor! : 

ELIZABETH: Why, I never heard you 
mention that before 

MARY WARREN: I never knew it before 
I never knéw anything before. When 
she come into the court I say to myself, 
I must not accuse this woman, for she 
sleep in ditches, and so very old and 
poor. But then—then she sit there, 
denying and denying, and I feel a misty 
coldness climbin’ up my back, and the 
skin on my skull begin to creep, and 
I feel a clamp around my neck and I 
cannot breathe air; and then—en- 
tranced—I hear a voice, a sereamin’ 
voice, and it were my voice—and all 
at once I remembered everything she 
done to me! 


pRocToR: Why? What did she do to 


you? 

MARY WARREN, like one awakened to a 
marvelous secret insight: So many time, 
Mr. Proctor, she come to this very door, 
beggin’ bread and a cup of cider—and 
mark this: whenever I turned her 
away empty, she mumbled 

ELIZABETH: Mumbled! She may mumble 
if she’s hungry 


MARY WARREN: But what does she 
mumble? You must remember, Goody 
Proctor. Last month—a Monday, I 
think—she walked away, and I thought 
my guts would burst for two days 
after. Do you remember it? 


ELIZABETH: Why—I do, I think, but 


MARY WARREN: And so I told that to 
Judge Hathorne, and he asks her so 
“Goody Osburn,” says he, “what curse 
do you mumble that this girl must fall 
sick after turning you away?” And 
then she replies—mimicking an old 
crone—“Why, your excellence, no curse 
at all. I only say my commandments; 
I hope I may say my commandments,” 
says she! 
ELIZABETH 
swer. 
MARY WARREN: Aye, but then Judge 
Hathorne say, “Recite for us your com- 
mandments!”—leaning avidly toward 
them—and of all the ten she could not 
say a single one. She never knew no 
commandments, and they had her in 
a flat lie! 

proctor: And so condemned her? 


MARY WARREN, now a little strained, see- 
ing his stubborn doubt: Why, they must 
when she condemned herself 

PROCTOR: But the proof, the proof! 


MARY WARREN, with greater tmpatience 
with him: I told you the proof. It’s hard 
proof, hard as rock, the judges said 


And that’s an upright an- 
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PROCTOR, pauses an instant, then: You 
will not go to court again, Mary War- 
ren. 

MARY WARREN: I must tell you, sir, I 
will be gone every day now. I am 
amazed you do not see what weighty 
work we do 

proctor: What work you do! It’s strange 
work for a Christian girl to hang old 
women! 

MARY WARREN: But, Mr. Proctor, they 
will not hang them if they confess 
Sarah Good will only sit in jail some 
time—recalling—and here’s a wonder 
for you; think on this. Goody Good is 
pregnant! 

ELIZABETH: Pregnant! Are they mad? 
The woman's near to sixty! 

MARY WARREN: They had Doctor Griggs 
examine her, and she’s full to the brim 
And smokin’ a pipe all these years, 
and no husband either! But she’s safe, 
thank God, for they'll not hurt the 
innocent child. But be that not a mar- 
vel? You must see it, sir, it’s God's 
work we do. So I'll be gone every day 
for some time. I'm—I am an official of 
the court, they say, and I She has 
been edging toward offstage. 

proctor: I'll official you! He strides to 
the mantel, takes down the whip hang- 
ing there. 

MARY WARREN, terrified, but coming 
erect, striving for her authority: I'll not 
stand whipping any more! 

ELIZABETH, hurriedly, as Proctor ap- 
proaches: Mary, promise now you'll 
stay at home 

MARY WARREN, backing from him, but 
keeping her erect posture, striving, 
striving for her way: The Devil’s loose 
in Salem, Mr. Proctor; we must dis- 
cover where he’s hiding! 

proctor: I'll whip the Devil out of you! 
With whip raised he reaches out for 
her, and she streaks away and yells. 
MARY WARREN, pointing at Elizabeth: I 
saved her life today! 

Silence. His whip comes down. 
ELIZABETH, softly: I am accused? 


MARY WARREN, quaking: Somewhat men- 
tioned. But I said I never see no sign 
you ever sent your spirit out to hurt 
no one, and seeing I de live so closely 
with you, they dismissed it 
ELIZABETH: Who accused me? 


MARY WARREN: I am bound by law, I 
cannot tell it. To Proctor: I only hope 
you'll not be so sarcastical no more 
Four judges and the King’s deputy sat 
to dinner with us but an hour ago 
I—I would have you speak civilly to 
me, from this out. 

PROCTOR, in horror, muttering in disgust 
at her: Go to bed. 

MARY WARREN, with a stamp of her foot 
I'll not be ordered to bed no more, Mr 
Proctor! I am eighteen and a woman, 
however single! 

proctor: Do you wish to sit up? Then 
sit up 


MARY WARREN: I wish to go to bed! 
PROCTOR, in anger: Good night, then! 


MARY WARREN: Good night. Dissatisfied, 
uncertain of herself, she goes out 
Wide-eyed, both, Proctor and Elizabeth 
stand staring 


ELIZABETH, quietly: Oh, the noose, the 
noose is up! 


proctor: There'll be no noose. 
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ELIZABETH: She wants me dead. I knew 
all week it would come to this! 
PROCTOR, without conviction: They dis- 
missed it. You heard her say 
ELIZABETH: And what of tomorrow? She 
will cry me out until they take me! 


proctor: Sit you down. 


ELIZABETH: She wants me dead, John, 
you know it! 

proctor: I say sit down! She sits, trem- 
bling. He speaks quietly, trying to keep 
his wits. Now we must be wise, Eliza- 
beth 

ELIZABETH, with sarcasm, and a sense of 
being lost: Oh, indeed, indeed! 


proctor: Fear nothing. I'll find Ezekiel 
Cheever. I'll tell him she said it were 
all sport. 
ELIZABETH: John, with so many in the 
jail, more than Cheever’s help is needed 
now, I think. Would you favor me with 
this? Go to Abigail. 
proctor, his soul hardening as he senses 
What have I to say to Abigail? 
ELIZABETH, delicately: John—grant me 
this. You have a faulty understanding 
of young girls. There is a promise 
made in any bed 
PROCTOR, striving against his anger: 
What promise! 
ELIZABETH: Spoke or silent, a promise is 
surely made. And she may dote on it 
now—I am sure she does—and thinks 
to kill me, then to take my place 
Proctor’s anger is rising; he cannot 
speak. 
ELIZABETH: It is her dearest hope, John, 
I know it. There be a thousand names; 
why does she call mine? There be a 
certain danger in calling such a name 
I am no Goody Good that sleeps in 
ditches, nor Osburn, drunk and half- 
witted. She’d dare not call out such a 
farmer’s wife but there be monstrous 
profit in it. She thinks to take my place, 
John. 
proctor: She cannot think it! He knows 
it is true. 
ELIZABETH, “reasonably”: John, have you 
ever shown her somewhat of contempt? 
She cannot pass you in the church but 
you will blush 
proctor: I may blush for my sin. 


ELIZABETH: I think she sees another 
meaning in that blush 

proctor: And what see you? What see 
you, Elizabeth? 


ELIZABETH, “conceding”: I think you be 
somewhat ashamed, for I am there, and 
she so close 


proctor: When will you know me, 
woman? Were I stone I would have 
cracked for shame this seven month! 


ELIZABETH: Then go and tell her she’s 
a whore. Whatever promise she may 
sense—break it, John, break it 


proctor, between his teeth: Good, then. 
I'll go. He starts for his rifle. 


ELIZABETH, trembling, fearfully: Oh, 


how unwillingly! 


PROCTOR, turning on her, rifle in hand 
I will curse her hotter than the oldest 
cinder in hell. But pray, begrudge me 
not my anger! 


ELIZABETH: Your anger! I only ask you— 


proctor: Woman, am I so base? Do you 
truly think me base? 


ELIZABETH: I never called you base. 


proctor: Then how do you charge me 
with such a promise? The promise that 
a stallion gives a mare I gave that girl! 
ELIZABETH: Then why do you anger 
with me when I bid you break it? 
proctor: Because it speaks deceit, and 
I am honest! But I'll plead no more! I 
see now your spirit twists around the 
single error of my life, and I will never 
tear it free! 
ELIZABETH, crying out: You'll tear it free 
when you come to know that I will 
be your only wife, or no wife at all! 
She has an arrow in you yet, John 
Proctor, and you know it well! 
Quite suddenly, as though from the 
air, a figure appears in the doorway. 
They start slightly. It is Mr. Hale. He 
is different now—drawn a little, and 
there is a quality of deference, even of 
guilt, about his manner now. 
HALE: Good evening 


proctor, still in his shock: Why, Mr. 
Hale! Good evening to you, sir. Come 
in, come in 

HALE, to Elizabeth: I hope I do not 
startle you 

ELIZABETH: No, no, it’s only that I heard 
no horse 

HALE: You are Goodwife Proctor. 
proctor: Aye; Elizabeth 

HALE, nods, then: I hope you're not off 
to bed yet 

PROCTOR, setting down his gun: No, no. 
Hale comes further into the room. And 
Proctor, to explain his nervousness: We 
are not used to visitors after dark, but 
you're welcome here. Will you sit you 
down, sir? 

HALE: I will. He sits. Let you sit, Good- 
wife Proctor. 


She does, never letting him out of her 
sight. There is a pause as Hale looks 
about the room. 


proctor, to break the silence: Will you 
drink cider, Mr Hale? 


HALE: No, it rebels my stomach; I have 
some further traveling yet tonight. Sit 
you down, sir. Proctor sits. I will not 
keep you long, but I have some busi- 
ness with you. 

prROcTOR: Business of the court? 


HALE: No—no, I come of my own, with- 
out the court’s authority. Hear me. He 
wets his lips. I know not if you are 
aware, but your wife’s name is—men- 
tioned in the court 

proctor: We know it, sir. Our Mary 
Warren told us. We are entirely 
amazed. 

HALE: I am a stranger here, as you 
know. And in my ignorance I find it 
hard to draw a clear opinion of them 
that come accused before the court. 
And so this afternoon, and now tonight, 
I go from house to house—I come now 
from Rebecca Nurse’s house and- 
ELIZABETH, shocked: Rebecca's charged! 
HALE: God forbid such a one be 
charged. She is, however—mentioned 
somewhat. 

ELIZABETH, with an attempt at a laugh: 
You will never believe, I hope, that 
Rebecca trafficked with the Devil. 
HALE: Woman, it is possible. 

proctor, taken aback: Surely you can- 
not think so. 

HALE: This is a strange time, Mister. 
No man may longer doubt the powers 
of the dark are gathered in monstrous 
attack upon this village. There is too 
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much evidence now to deny it. You 
will agree, sir? 

PROCTOR, evading: I—have no knowl- 
edge in that line. But it’s hard to think 
so pious a woman be secretly a Devil’s 
bitch after seventy year of such good 
prayer. 

HALE: Aye. But the Devil is a wily one, 
you cannot deny it. However, she is far 
from accused, and I know she will not 
be. Pause. I thought, sir, to put some 
questions as to the Christian character 
of this house, if you'll permit me. 
proctor, coldly, resentful: Why, we— 
have no fear of questions, sir. 

HALE: Good, then. He makes himself 
more comfortable. In the book of rec- 
ord that Mr. Parris keeps, I note that 
you are rarely in the church on Sab- 
bath Day. 

proctor: No, sir, you are mistaken. 
HALE: Twenty-six time in seventeen 
month, sir. I must call that rare. Will 
you tell me why you are so absent? 
proctor: Mr. Hale, I never knew I must 
account to that man for I come to 
church or stay at home. My wife were 
sick this winter. 

HALE: So I am told. But you, Mister, 
why could you not come alone? 


proctor: I surely did come when I 
could, and when I could not I prayed 
in this house. 


HALE: Mr. Proctor, your house is not 
a church; your theology must tell you 
that. 

PROCTOR: It does, sir, it does; and it tells 
me that a minister may pray to God 
without he have golden candlesticks 
upon the altar. 

HALE: What golden candlesticks? 


proctor: Since we built the church 
there were pewter candlesticks upon 
the altar; Francis Nurse made them, 
y'know, and a sweeter hand never 
touched the metal. But Parris came, 
and for twenty week he preach nothin’ 
but golden candlesticks until he had 
them. I labor the earth from dawn of 
day to blink of night, and I tell you 
true, when I look to heaven and see my 
money glaring at his elbows—it hurt 
my prayer, sir, it hurt my prayer. I 
think, sometimes, the man dreams ca- 
thedrals, not clapboard meetin’ houses. 
HALE, thinks, then: And yet, Mister, a 
Christian on Sabbath Day must be in 
church. Pause. Tell me—you have three 
children? 


proctor: Aye. Boys. 


HALE: How comes it that only two are 
baptized? 

Proctor, starts to speak, then stops, 
then, as though unable to restrain this: 
I like it not that Mr. Parris should lay 
his hand upon my baby. I see no light 
of God in that man. I'll not conceal it. 
HALE: I must say it, Mr. Proctor; that 
is not for you to decide. The man’s 
ordained, therefore the light of God is 
in him. 


proctor, flushed with resentment but 


trying to smile: What’s your suspicion, 
Mr. Hale? 


HALE: No, no, I have no— 


proctor: I nailed the roof upon the 
church, I hung the door— 


HALE: Oh, did you! That’s a good sign, 
then. 


proctor: It may be I have been too 
quick to bring the man to book, but 
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you cannot think we ever desired the 
destruction of religion. I think that’s 
in your mind, is it not? 

HALE, not altogether giving way: I 
have—there is a softness in your rec- 
ord, sir, a softness 

ELIZABETH: I think, maybe, we have 
been too hard with Mr. Parris. I think 
so. But sure we never loved the Devil 
here. 

HALE, nods, deliberating this. Then. with 
the voice of one administering a secret 
test: Do you know your Command- 
ments, Elizabeth? 

ELIZABETH, without hesitation, even 
eagerly: I surely do. There be no mark 
of blame upon my life, Mr. Hale. I am 
a covenanted Christian woman. 

HALE: And you, Mister? 


PROCTOR, a trifle unsteadily: I—am sure 
I do, sir. 

HALE, glances at her open face, then at 
John, then: Let you repeat them, if 
you will. 

proctor: The Commandments. 

HALE: Aye. 

PROCTOR, looking off, beginning to sweat: 
Thou shalt not kill: 

HALE: Aye. 


PROCTOR, counting on his fingers: Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s goods, nor make unto thee 
any graven image. Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord in vain; thou 
shalt have no other gods before me. 
With some hesitation: Thou shalt re- 
member the Sabbath Day and keep it 
holy. Pause. Then: Thou shalt honor 
thy father and mother. Thou shalt not 
bear false witness. He is stuck. He 
counts back on his fingers, knowing 
one is missing. Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image. 

HALE: You have said that twice, sir. 
proctor, lost: Aye. He is flailing for it. 
ELIZABETH, delicately: Adultery, John. 
PROCTOR, as though a secret arrow had 
pained his heart: Aye. Trying to grin it 
away—to Hale: You see, sir, between 
the two of us we do know them all. 
Hale only looks at Proctor, deep in his 
attempt to define this man. Proctor 
grows more uneasy. I think it be a 
small fault. 


HALE: Theology, sir, is a fortress: no 
crack in a fortress may be accounted 
small. He rises; he seems worried now. 
He paces a little, in deep thought. 
proctor: There be no love for Satan in 
this house, Mister. 

HALE: I pray it, I pray it dearly. He 
looks to both of them, an attempt at 
a smile on his face, but his misgivings 
are clear. Well, then—I’ll bid you good 
night. 

ELIZABETH, unable to restrain herself: 
Mr. Hale. He turns. I do think you are 
suspecting me somewhat? Are you not? 


HALE, obviously disturbed—and evasive: 
Goody Proctor, I do not judge you. My 
duty is to add what I may to the godly 
wisdom of the court. I pray you both 
good health and good fortune. To John: 
Good night, sir. He starts out. 


ELIZABETH, with a note of desperation: 
I think you must tell him, John. 

HALE: What's that? 

ELIZABETH, restraining a call: Will you 
tell him? 


Slight pause. Hale looks questioningly 
at John. 


proctor, with difficulty: I—I have no 
witness and cannot prove it, except my 
word be taken. But I know the chil- 
dren’s sickness had naught to do with 
witchcraft 

HALE, stopped, struck: Naught to do 
proctor: Mr. Parris discovered them 
sportin’ in the woods. They were 
startled and took sick 
Pause. 

HALE: Who told you this? 
proctor, hesitates, then 
liams. 

HALE: Abigail! 

proctor: Aye 


HALE, his eyes wide: Abigail Williams 
told you it had naught to do with 
witchcraft! 

proctor: She told me the day you came, 
sir. 

HALE, suspiciously: Why 
keep this? 

proctor: I never knew until tonight 
that the world is gone daft with this 
nonsense. 


Abigail Wil- 


why did you 


HALE: Nonsense! Mister, I have myself 
examined Tituba, Sarah Good, and nu- 
merous others that have confessed to 
dealing with the Devil. They have con- 
fessed it. 

proctor: And why not, if they must 
hang for denyin’ it? There are them 
that will swear to anything ‘before 
they'll hang; have you never thought 
of that? 

HALE: I have. I—I have indeed. It is his 
own suspicion, but he resists it. He 
glances at Elizabeth, then at John. And 
you—would you testify to this in court? 


proctor: I—had not reckoned with goin’ 
into court. But if I must I will. 


HALE: Do you falter here? 


proctor: I falter nothing, but I may 
wonder if my story will be credited in 
such a court. I do wonder on it, when 
such a steady-minded minister as you 
will suspicion such a woman that never 
lied, and cannot, and the world knows 
she cannot! I may falter somewhat, 
Mister; I am no fool. 

HALE, quietly—it has impressed him 
Proctor, let you open with me now, for 
I have a rumor that troubles me. It’s 
said you hold no belief that there may 
even be witches in the world. Is that 
true, sir? 

procTOR—he knows this is critical, and 
is striving against his disgust with Hale 
and with himself for even answering 
I know not what I have said, I may 
have said it. I have wondered if there 
be witches in the world—although 1 
cannot believe they come among us 
now. 

HALE: Then you do not believe 


proctor: I have no knowledge of it; the 
Bible speaks of witches, and I will not 
deny them 


HALE: And you, woman? 


ELIZABETH: I—I cannot believe it 


HALE, shocked: You cannot! 
proctor: Elizabeth, you bewilder him! 


ELIZABETH, to Hale: I cannot think the 
Devil may own a woman’s soul, Mr 
Hale, when she keeps an upright way, 
as I have. I am a good woman, I know 
it; and if you believe I may do only 
good work in the world, and yet be 
secretly bound to Satan, then I must 
tell you, sir, I do not believe it 
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HALE: But, woman, you do believe there 
are witches in 


ELIZABETH: If you think that I am one, 
then I say there are none 

HALE: You surely do not fly against the 
Gospel, the Gospel 

proctor: She believe in the Gospel, 
every word! 

ELIZABETH: Question Abigail 
about the Gospel, not myself! 


Williams 


Hale stares at her 


proctor: She do not mean to doubt the 
Gospel, sir, you cannot think it. This 
be a Christian house, sir, a Christian 
house 

HALE: God keep you both; let the third 
child be quickly baptized, and go you 
without fail each Sunday in to Sab- 
bath prayer; and keep a solemn, quiet 
way among you. I think 

Giles Corey appears in doorway 
John! 

Giles! What’s the matter‘ 
They take my wife 


GILES 
PROCTOR 
GILES 
Francis Nurse enters 

And his Rebecca! 


proctor, to Francis 
jail! 


GILES 


Rebecca’s in 


FRANCIS: Aye, Cheever come and take 
her in his wagon. We’ve only now come 
from the jail, and they'll not even let 
us in to see them 


ELIZABETH: They've surely gone wild 
now, Mr. Hale! 


FRANCIS, going to Hale: Reverend Hale! 
Can you not speak to the Deputy Gov- 
ernor? I’m sure he mistakes these 
people 


HALE: Pray calm yourself, Mr. Nurse 


FRANCIS: My wife i. the very brick and 
mortar of the church, Mr. Hale—Indi- 
cating Giles—and Martha Corey, there 
cannot be a woman closer yet to God 
than Martha 


HALE: How is Rebecca charged, Mr 
Nurse? 


FRANCIS, with a mocking, half-hearted 
laugh: For murder, she’s charged! 
Mockingly quoting the warrant: “For 
the marvelous and supernatural mur- 
der of Goody Putnam’s babies.” What 


am I to do, Mr. Hale? 


HALE, turns 
troubled, then 


from Francis, 


Believe me, Mr 


deeply 
Nurse, 


if Rebecca Nurse be tainted, then noth- 
ing’s left to stop the whole green world 
Let you rest upon the 


from burning 


HALE: You cannot! 


justice of the court; the court will send 
her home, I know it 


FRANCIS: You cannot mean she will be 
tried in court! 


Nurse, though our 
hearts break, we cannot flinch; these 
are new times, sir. There is a misty 
plot afoot so subtle we should be crim- 
inal to cling to old respects and ancient 
friendships. I have seen too many 
frightful proofs in court— the Devil is 
alive in Salem, and we dare not quail 
to follow wherever the accusing finger 
points! 


HALE, pleading 


pRocTOR, angered: How may such a wo- 
man murder children? 


HALE, in great pain Man, remember, 
until an hour before the Devil fell, God 
thought him beautiful in Heaven 


cites: I never said my wife were a 
witch, Mr. Hale; I only said she were 
reading books! 


HALE: Mr. Corey, exactly what com- 
plaint were made on your wife? 


Gites: That bloody mongrel Walcott 
charge her. Y’see, he buy a pig of my 
wife four or five year ago, and the pig 
died soon after. So he come dancin’ in 
for his money back. So my Martha, she 
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says to him, “Walcott, if you haven't 
the wit to feed a pig properly, you'll 
not live to own many,” she says. Now 
he goes to court and claims that from 
that day to this he cannot keep a pig 
alive for more than four weeks because 
my Martha bewitch them with her 
books! 

Enter Ezekiel Cheever. A shocked si- 
lence 

CHEEVER: Good evening to you, Proctor 
proctor: Why, Mr. Cheever. Good eve- 
ning. 


CHEEVER: Good evening, all. Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Hale. 


proctor: I hope you come not on busi- 
ness of the court. 

CHEEVER: I do, Proctor, aye. I am clerk 
of the court now, y’know 

Enter Marshal Herrick, a man in his 
early thirties, who is somewhat shame- 
faced at the moment. 


cites: It’s a pity, Ezekiel, that an hon- 
est tailor might have gone to Heaven 
must burn in Hell. You’ll burn for this, 
do you know it? 


CHEEVER: You know yourself I must do 
as I'm told. You surely know that, 
Giles. And I'd as lief you'd not be 
sending me to Hell. I like not the sound 
of it, I tell you; I like not the sound 
of it. He fears Proctor, but starts to 
reach inside his coat. Now believe me, 
Proctor, how heavy be the law, all its 
tonnage I do carry on my back tonight. 
He takes out a warrant. I have a war- 
rant for your wife. 

proctor, to Hale: You said she were not 
charged! 

HALE: I know nothin’ of it. To Cheever 
When were she charged? 

CHEEVER: I am given sixteen warrant 
tonight, sir, and she is one 

proctor: Who charged her? 

CHEEVER: Why, Abigail Williams charge 
her 

proctor: On what proof, what proof? 
CHEEVER, looking about the room: Mr 
Proctor, I have little time. The court 
bid me search your house, but I like 
not to search a house. So will you hand 
me any poppets that your wife may 
keep here? 

PROCTOR: Poppets? 

ELIZABETH: I never kept no poppets, not 
since I were a girl. 

CHEEVER, embarrassed, glancing toward 
the mantel where sits Mary Warren’s 
poppet: I spy a poppet, Goody Proctor 
ELIZABETH: Oh! Going for it: Why, this 
is Mary’s 

CHEEVER, shyly: Would you please to 
give it to me? 

ELIZABETH, handing it to him, asks Hale 
Has the court discovered a text in pop- 
pets now? 


CHEEVER, carefully holding the poppet: 
Do you keep any others in this house? 


proctor: No, nor this one either till to- 
night. What signifies a poppet? 


CHEEVER: Why, a poppet—he gingerly 
turns the poppet over—a poppet may 
signify— Now, woman, will you please 
to come with me? 


proctor: She will not! To Elizabeth 
Fetch Mary here. 


CHEEVER, ineptly reaching toward Eliza- 
beth: No, no, I am forbid to leave her 
from my sight. 
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PROCTOR, pushing his arm away: You'll 
leave her out of sight and out of mind, 
Mister. Fetch Mary, Elizabeth. Eliza- 
beth goes upstairs 

HALE: What signifies a poppet, Mr 
Cheever? 

CHEEVER, turning the poppet over in his 
hands: Why, they say it may signify 
that she— He has lifted the poppet’s 
skirt, and his eyes widen in astonished 
fear. Why, this, this 

PROCTOR, reaching for the poppet: What's 
there? 

CHEEVER: Why He draws out a long 
needle from the poppet—it is a needle! 
Herrick, Herrick, it is a needle! 
Herrick comes toward him 

proctor, angrily, bewildered: And what 
signifies a needle! 

CHEEVER, his hands shaking: Why, this 
go hard with her, Proctor, this—I had 
my doubts, Proctor, I had my doubts, 
but here’s calamity. To Hale, showing 
the needle: You see it, sir, it is a needle! 
HALE: Why? What meanin’ has it? 


CHEEVER, wide-eyed, trembling: The girl, 


the Williams girl, Abigail Williams, sir 
She sat to dinner in Reverend Parris’s 
house tonight, and without word nor 
warnin’ she falls to the floor. Like a 
struck beast, he says, and screamed a 
scream that a bull would weep to hear 
And he goes to save her, and, stuck 
two inches in the flesh of her belly, he 
draw a needle out. And demandin’ of 
her how she come to be so stabbed, she 
to Proctor now—testify it were your 
wife’s familiar spirit pushed it in 
proctor: Why, she done it herself! To 
Hale: I hope you're not takin’ this for 
proof, Mister! 
Hale, struck by the proof, is silent 


CHEEVER: "Tis hard proof! To Hale: I find 
here a poppet Goody Proctor keeps 
I have found it, sir. And in the belly 
of the poppet a needle’s stuck. I tell 
you true, Proctor, I never warranted to 
see such proof of Hell, and I bid you 
obstruct me not, for I 

Enter Elizabeth with Mary Warren 
Proctor, seeing Mary Warren, draws 
her by the arm to Hale 

proctor: Here now! Mary, how did this 
poppet come into my house? 

MARY WARREN, frightened for herself her 
voice very small: What poppet’s that, 
sir? 

PROCTOR, impatiently, pointing at the 
doll in Cheever’s hand: This poppet, 
this poppet. 

MARY WARREN, evasively, looking at it 
Why, I—I think it is mine. 


PROCTOR: It is your poppet, is it not? 
MARY WARREN, not understanding the 
direction of this: It—is, sir. 


proctor: And how did it come into this 
house? 

MARY WARREN, glancing about at the 
avid faces: Why—I made it in the court, 
sir, and—give it to Goody Proctor to- 
night. 

proctor, to Hale: Now, sir—do you have 
it? 

HALE: Mary Warren, a needle have been 
found inside this poppet 
MARY WARREN, bewildered 
meant no harm by it, sir 


Why, I 


PROCTOR, quickly: You stuck that needle 
in yourself? 


MARY WARREN: I—I believe I did, sir, I 


proctor, to Hale: What say you now? 


HALE, watching Mary Warren closely 
Child, you are certain this be your 
natural memory? May it be, perhaps, 
that someone conjures you even now to 
say this? 

MARY WARREN: Conjures me? Why, no, 
sir, I am entirely myself, I think. Let 
you ask Susanna Walco‘t—she saw me 
sewin’ it in court. Or better still: Ask 
Abby, Abby sat beside me when I made 
it 

proctor, to Hale, of Cheever: Bid him 
begone. Your mind is surely settled 
now. Bid him out, Mr. Haie 


ELIZABETH: What signifies a needle? 
HALE Mary you charge a cold and 
cruel murder on Abigail 


MARY WARREN: Murder! I charge no 


HALE: Abigail were stabbed tonight; a 
needle were found stuck into her 
belly 
ELIZABETH 
HALE: Aye 
ELIZABETH, her breath knocked out 
Why—! The girl is murder! She must 
be ripped out of the world! 

CHEEVER, pointing at Elizabeth: You've 


heard that, sir! Ripped out of the world! 
Herrick, you heard it! 


And she charges me? 


PROCTOR, suddenly snatching the war- 
rant out of Cheever's hands: Out with 
you 


CHEEVER: Proctor, you dare not touch 
the warrant 

PROCTOR, ripping the warrant: Out with 
you! 

CHEEVER: You've ripped the Deputy 
Governor's warrant, man! 

proctor: Damn the Deputy Governor! 
Out of my house! 


HALE: Now, Proctor, Proctor! 
proctor: Get y’gone with them! You 
are a broken minister 


HALE: Proctor, if she is innocent, the 
court 


proctor: If she is innocent! Why do you 
never wonder if Parris be innocent, or 
Abigail? Is the accuser alway holy 
now? Were they born this morning as 
clean as God's fingers? I'll tell you 
what’s walking Salem—vengeance is 
walking Salem. We are what we always 
were in Salem, but now the little 
crazy children are jangling the keys of 
the kingdom, and common vengeance 
writes the law! This warrant’s venge- 
ance! I'll not give my wife to vengeance! 


ELIZABETH: I'll go, John 


PROCTOR: You will not go! 


HERRICK: I have nine men outside. You 
cannot keep her. The law binds me, 
John, I cannot budge 


proctor, to Hale, ready to break him 
Will you see her taken? 


HALE: Proctor, the court is just 


PROcTOR: Pontius Pilate! God will not 
let you wash your hands of this! 


ELIZABETH: John—I think I must go 
with them. He cannot bear to look at 
her. Mary, there is bread enough for 
the morning; you will bake, in the 
afternoon. Help Mr. Proctor as you 
were his daughter—you owe me that, 
and much more. She is fighting her 
weeping. To Proctor: When the chil- 
dren wake, speak nothing of witch- 


craft—it will frighten them. She cannot 
go on 
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«. IZABETH: When the children wake, speak nothing of witchcraft—it will frighten them. 


proctor: I will bring you home. I will 
bring you soon 


ELIZABETH: Oh, John, bring me soon! 


proctor: I will fall like an ocean on 
that court! Fear nothing, Elizabeth 


ELIZABETH, with great fear: I will fear 
nothing. She looks about the room, as 
though to fix it in her mind. Tell the 
children I have gone to visit someone 
sick 

She walks out the door, Herrick and 
Cheever behind her. For a moment, 
Proctor watches from the doorway. The 
clank of chain is heard. 


proctor: Herrick! Herrick, don’t chain 
her! He rushes out the door. From out- 
side: Damn you, man, you will not 
chain her! Off with them! I'll not have 
it! I will not have her chained! 


There are other men’s voices against 
his. Hale, in a fever of guilt and uncer- 
tainty, turns from the door to avoid 
the sight; Mary Warren bursts into 
tears and sits weeping. Giles Corey 
calls to Hale. - 


cies: And yet silent, minister? It is 
fraud, you know it is fraud! What keeps 
you, man? 


Proctor is half braced, half pushed into 
the room by two deputies and Herrick 


proctor: I'll pay you, Herrick, I will 
surely pay you! 


HERRICK, panting: In God’s name, John, 
I cannot help myself. I must chain them 
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all. Now let you keep inside this house 
till I am gone! He goes out with his 
deputies. 


Proctor stands there, gulping air. Horses 
and a wagon creaking are heard. 


HALE, in great uncertainty: Mr. Proc- 
tor 


proctor: Out of my sight! 


HALE: Charity, Proctor, charity. What 
I have heard in her favor, I will not 
fear to testify in court. God help me, 
I cannot judge her guilty or innocent 

I know not. Only this consider: the 
world goes mad, and it profit nothing 
you should lay the cause to the venge- 
ance of a little girl. 


proctor: You are a coward! Though 
you be ordained in God's own tears, 
you are a coward now! 


HALE: Proctor, I cannot think God be 
provoked so grandly by such a petty 
cause. The jails are packed—our great- 
est judges sit in Salem now—and hang- 
in’s promised. Man, we must look to 
cause proportionate. Were there mur- 
der done, perhaps, and never brought 
to light? Abominations? Some secret 
blasphemy that stinks to Heaven? 
Think on cause, man, and let you help 
me to discover it. For there’s your way, 
believe it, there is your only way, when 
such confusion strikes upon the world 
He goes to Giles and Francis. Let you 
counsel among yourselves; think on 
your village and what may have drawn 


from heaven such thundering wrath 
upon you all. I shall pray God open up 
our eyes 

Hale goes out 

FRANCIS, struck by Hale’s mood: I never 
heard no murder done in Salem. 


proctor—he has been reached by Hale’s 
words: Leave me, Francis, leave me. 


GILes, shaken: John—tell me, are we 


lost? 


proctor: Go home now, Giles. We'll 
speak on it tomorrow. 

cites: Let you think on it. We'll come 
early, eh? 

proctor: Aye. Go now, Giles 

cites: Good night, then 

Giles Corey goes out. After a moment 
MARY WARREN, in a fearful squeak of a 
voice: Mr. Proctor, very likely they’ll 
let her come home once they're given 
proper evidence 


Proctor: You're coming to the court 
with me, Mary. You will tell it in the 
court 


MARY WARREN 
on Abigail 


I cannot charge murder 


PROCTOR, menacingly toward 
her: You will tell the court how that 
poppet come here and who stuck the 
needle in 


moving 


MARY WARREN 


She'll kill me for sayin’ 
that' Proctor 


continues toward her 
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Abby’ll charge lechery on you, Mr 
Proctor! 


proctor, halting: She's told you! 


MARY WARREN: I have known it, sir 
She’ll ruin you with it, I know she will 


proctor, hesitating, and with deep ha- 
tred of himself: Good. Then her saint- 
liness is done with. Mary backs from 
him. We will slide together into our 
pit; you will tell the court what you 
know. 

MARY WARREN, in terror: I cannot, they’ll 
turn on me 


Proctor strides and catches her, and 
she is repeating, “I cannot, I cannot!” 
Proctor: My wife will never die for 
me! I will bring your guts into your 
mouth but that goodness will not die 
for me! 


MARY WARREN, struggling to escape him 
I cannot do it, I cannot! 


PROCTOR, grasping her by the throat as 
though he would strangle her: Make 
your peace with it! Now Hell and 
Heaven grapple on our backs, and all 
our old pretense is ripped away—make 
your peace! He throws her to the floor. 
where she sobs, “I cannot, I cannot 

” And now, half to himself, staring, 
and turning to the open door: Peace 
It is a providence, and no great change; 
we are only what we always were, but 
naked now. He walks as though toward 
a great horror, facing the open sky 
Aye, naked! And the wind, God’s icy 


wind, will blow! 


And she is over and over again sobbing, 
“I cannot, I cannot, I cannot,” as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


(The following sequence was 
added to Act Two by Arthur 
Miller for his revised version 
of the play, which had its 
first production in New York 
in July.) 


SCENE: A wood. Night. 


Proctor appears with lantern. He enters 
glancing behind him, then halts, hold- 
ing the lantern raised. Abigail appears 
with a wrap over her nightgown, her 
hair down. A moment of questioning 
silence. 


PROCTOR, searching: I must speak with 
you, Abigail. She does not move, star- 
ing at him. Will you sit? 


ABIGAIL: How do you come? 


proctor: Friendly. 


ABIGAIL, glancing about: I don’t like the 
woods at night. Pray you, stand closer. 
He comes closer to her, but keeps sepa- 
rated in spirit. I knew it must be you 
When I heard the pebbles on the win- 
dow, before I opened up my eyes I 
knew. I thought you would come a 
good time sooner. 


PROCTOR 
times 


I had thought to come many 


ABIGAIL: Why didn’t you? I am so alone 
in the world now 


proctor, as a fact. Not bitterly: Are 
you”? I’ve heard that people come a 
hundred mile to see your face these 
days 


ABIGAIL: Aye, my face. Can you see my 
face? 
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proctor: holds the lantern to her face 
Then you're troubled? 


ABIGAIL: Have you come to mock me? 


proctor, sets lantern and sits down: No, 
no, but I hear only that you go to the 
tavern every night, and play shovel- 
board with the Deputy Governor, and 
they give you cider 


ABIGAIL, as though that did not count 
I have once or twice played the shovel- 
board. But I have no joy in it 


proctor, he is probing her: This is a 
surprise, Abby. I'd thought to find you 
gayer than this. I’m told a troop of 
boys go step for step with you wher- 
ever you walk these days 


ABIGAIL: Aye, they do. But I have only 
lewd looks from the boys 


proctor: And you like that not? 


ABIGAIL: I cannot bear lewd looks no 
more, John. My spirit’s changed en- 
tirely. I ought to be given Godly looks 
when I suffer for them as I do 


proctor: Oh? How do you suffer, Abby? 


ABIGAIL, pulls up dress: Why, look at 
my leg. I’m holes all over from their 
damned needles and pins. Touching her 


stomach, The jab your wife gave me's 
not healed yet, y’know 


PROCTOR, seeing her madness now: Oh, 
it isn’t 


ABIGAIL: I think sometimes she pricks 
it open again while I sleep 


proctor: Ah? 


ABIGAIL: And George Jacobs Slid- 
ing up her sleeve. He comes again and 
again and raps me with his stick—the 
same spot every night all this week 
Look at the lump I have 


proctor: Abby—George Jacobs is in the 
jail all this month 


ABIGAIL: Thank God he is, and bless the 
day he hangs and lets me sleep in peace 
again! Oh, John, the world’s so full of 
hypocrites. Astonished, outraged. They 
pray in jail! I’m told they all pray in 
jail! 


procTOR: They may not pray? 


ABIGAIL: And torture me in my bed 
while sacred words are comin’ from 
their mouths? Oh, it will need God 
himself to cleanse this town properly! 


proctor: Abby—you mean to cry out 
still others? 


PROCTOR: My wife will never die for me! I will bring your guts 
into your mouth but that goodness will not die for me! 
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ABIGAIL: If I live, if I am not murdered, 
I surely will, until the last hypocrite is 
dead 

proctor: Then there is no one good? 
ABIGAIL, softly: Aye, there is one. You 
are good 

proctor: Am I? How am I good? 


ABIGAIL: Why, you taught me goodness, 
therefore you are good. It were a fire 
you walked me through, and all my 
ignorance was burned away. It were 
a fire, John, we lay in fire. And from 
that night no woman dare call me 
wicked anymore but I knew my an- 
swer. I used to weep for my sins when 
the wind lifted up my skirts; and 
blushed for shame because some old 
R=becca called me loose. And then you 
burned my ignorance away. As bare 
as some December tree I saw them all 
walking like saints to church, run- 
ning to feed the sick, and hypocrites in 
their hearts! And God gave me strength 
to call them liars, and God made men 
to listen to me, and by God I will scrub 
the world clean for the love of Him! 
Oh, John, I will make you such a wife 
when the world is white again! She 
kisses his hand in high emotion. You 
will be amazed to see me every day, 
a light of heaven in your house, a 
He rises and backs away, frightened, 
amazed. Why are you cold? 
PROCTOR, in a business-like way, but 
with uneasiness, as though before an 
unearthly thing: My wife goes to trial 
in the morning, Abigail. 
ABIGAIL, distantly: Your wife? 
proctor: Surely you knew of it? 
ABIGAIL, coming awake to that: I do 
remember it now. As a duty. How—how 
is she well? 
proctor: As we!! as she may be, thirty- 
six days in that place 
ABIGAIL: You said you came friendly 
proctor: She will not be condemned, 
Abby. 
ABIGAIL, her holy feelings outraged. But 
she is questioning. You brought me 
from my bed to speak of her? 
proctor: I come to tell you, Abby, what 
I will do tomorrow in the court. I would 
not take you by surprise, but give you 
all good time to think on what to do 
to save yourself, 
ABIGAIL, incredibly, and with beginning 
fear: Save myself! 
proctor: If you do not free my wife 
tomorrow, I am set and bound to ruin 
you, Abby. 
ABIGAIL, her voice small 
How—ruin me? 


proctor: I have rocky proof in docu- 
ments that you knew that poppet were 
none of my wife's; and that you your- 
self bade Mary Warren stab that needle 
into it 


ABIGAIL, a wildness stirs in her; a child 
is standing here who is unutterably 
frustrated, denied her wish; but she is 
still grasping for her wits: I bade Mary 
Warren... ? 

proctor: You know what you do, you 
are not so mad! 

ABIGAIL, she calls upwards: Oh, hypo- 
crites! Have you won him, too? Directly 
to him. John, why do you let them 
send you? 

proctor: I warn you, Abby 


ABIGAIL: They send you! They steal 
your honesty and... 


proctor: I have found my honesty 


astonished 


54 


ABIGAIL: No, this is your wife pleading, 
your sniveling, envious wife! This is 
Rebecca’s voice, Martha Corey’s voice 
You were no hypocrite! 

proctor, he grasps her arm and holds 
her: I will prove you for the fraud you 
are! 

ABIGAIL: And If they ask you why Abi- 
gail would ever do so murderous a 
deed, what will you tell them? 
PROCTOR, it is hard even to say it: I will 
tell them why 


ABIGAIL: What will you tell? You will 
confess to fornication? In the court? 


proctor: If you w il have it so, so I will 
tell it! She utters a disbelieving laugh 
I say I will! She laughs louder, now 
with more assurance he will never do 
it. He shakes her roughly. If you can 
still hear, hear this! Can you hear! 
She is trembling, staring up at him as 
though he were out of his mind. You 
will tell the court you are blind to 
spirits; you cannot see them anymore, 
and you will never cry witchery again, 
or I will make you famous for the 
whore you are! 

ABIGAIL, she grabs him: Never in this 
world! I know you, John—you are this 
moment singing secret Hallelujahs that 
your wife will hang! 


PrRocTOR, throws her down: You mad, 
you murderous bitch! 


ABIGAIL, rises: Oh, how hard it is when 
pretense falls! But it falls, it falls! She 
wraps herself up as though to go. You 
have done your duty by her. I hope it 
is your last hypocrisy. I pray you will 
come again with sweeter news for me. 
I know you will—now that your duty’s 
done. Good night, John. She is backing 
away, raising her hand in farewell. 
Fear naught. I will save you tomorrow. 
From yourself I will save you. She is 
gone. 


Proctor is left alone, amazed in terror. 
He takes up his lantern and slowly 
exits as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT THREE 


The vestry room of the Salem meeting 
house, now serving as the anteroom of 
the General Court. 


As the curtain rises, the room is empty, 
but for sunlight pouring through two 
high windows in the back wall. The 
room is solemn, even forbidding. Heavy 
beams jut out, boards of random widths 
make up the walls. At the right are 
two doors leading into the meeting 
house proper, where the court is being 
held. At the left another door leads 
outside 


There is a plain bench at the left, and 
another at the right. In the center a 
rather long meeting table, with stools 
and a considerable armchair snugged 
up to it. 


Through the partitioning wall at the 
right we hear a prosecutor's voice, 
Judge Hathorne’s, asking a question; 
then a woman’s voice, Martha Corey’s, 
replying. 


HATHORNE’S VOICE: Now, Martha Corey, 
there is abundant evidence in our 
hands to show that you have given 
yourself to the reading of fortunes. Do 
you deny it? 


MARTHA COREY'S VOICE: I am innocent to 
a witch. I know not what a witch is. 
HATHORNE’S voice: How do you know, 
then, that you are not a witch? 
MARTHA COREY'S VOICE 
know it 
HATHORNE’S VOICE 
these children? 
MARTHA coREY’sS voice: I do not hurt 
them. I scorn it! 


If I were, 1 would 


Why do you hurt 


GILES’ voice, roaring: I have evidence 
for the court! 

Voices of townspeople rise in excite- 
ment. 


DANFORTH’S VOICE 


You will keep your 
seat! 


GILES’ voice: Thomas Putnam is reach- 
ing out for land! 


DANFORTH’S VOICE 


Marshal! 
GILES’ VOICE 


Remove that man, 


You're hearing lies, lies! 
A roaring goes up from the people. 
HATHORNE’S VOICE 
lency! 
Gites’ voice: I have evidence. Why will 
you not hear my evidence? 


Arrest him, excel- 


The door opens and Giles is half car- 
ried into the vestry room by Herrick. 


cites: Hands off, damn you, let me go! 
HERRICK: Giles, Giles! 


GILEs: Out of my way, Herrick! I bring 
evidence 


HERRICK: You cannot go in there, Giles; 
it’s a court! 
Enter Hale from the court. 


HALE: Pray be calm a moment. 


cites: You, Mr. Hale, go in there and 
demand I speak 


HALE: A moment, sir, a moment. 
cites: They'll be hangin’ my wife! 


Judge Hathorne enters. He is in his 
sixties, a _ bitter, Salem 
judge. 


remorseless 


HATHORNE: How do you dare come 


roarin’ into this court! Are you gone 
daft, Corey? 


cites: You're not a Boston judge yet, 
Hathorne. You'll not call me daft! 


Enter Deputy Governor Danforth and, 
behind him, Ezekiel Cheever and Par- 
ris. On his appearance, silence falls. 
Danforth is a grave man in his sixties, 
of some humor and sophistication that 
does not, however, interfere with an 
exact loyalty to his position and his 
cause. He comes down to Giles, who 
awaits his wrath 


DANFORTH, looking directly at 
Who is this man? 


Giles: 


parris: Giles Corey, sir, and a more 
contentious 


cites, to Parris: I am asked the ques- 
tion, and IT am old enough to answer 
it! To Danforth, who impresses him 
and to whom he smiles through his 
strain: My name is Corey, sir, Giles 
Corey. I have six hundred acres, and 
timber in addition. It is my wife you 
be condemning now. He indicates the 
courtroom. 


DANFORTH: And how do you imagine to 
help her cause with such contemptuous 
riot? Now be gone. Your old age alone 
keeps you out of jail for this. 


GILES, beginning to plead: They be tell- 
in’ lies about my wife, sir, I 
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DANFORTH: Do you take it upon your- 
self to determine what this court shall 
believe and what it shall set aside? 
cites: Your Excellency, we mean no 
disrespect for 

DANFORTH: Disrespect indeed! It is dis- 
ruption, Mister. This is the highest 
court of the supreme government of 
this province, do you know it? 


GILES, beginning to weep: Your Excel- 
lency, I only said she were readin’ 
books, sir, and they come and take her 
out of my house for 

DANFORTH, mystified: Books! What 
books? 


GILes, through helpless sobs: It is my 
third wife, sir; I never had no wife 
that be so taken with books, and I 
thought to find the cause of it, d’y’see, 
but it were no witch I blamed her for 
He is openly weeping. I have broke 
charity with the woman, I have broke 
charity with her. He covers his face 
ashamed. Danforth is respectfully si- 
lent 


HALE: Excellency, he claims hard evi- 
dence for his wife’s defense. I think 
that in all justice you must 

DANFORTH: Then let him submit his evi- 
dence in proper affidavit. You are 
certainly aware of our procedure here, 
Mr. Hale. To Herrick: Clear this room. 
HERRICK: Come now, Giles. He gently 
pushes Corey out. 

FRANCIS: We are desperate, sir; we 
come here three days now and cannot 
be heard. 

DANFORTH: Who is this man? 

FRANCIS: Francis Nurse, Your Excel- 
lency 

HALE: His wife’s Rebecca that were 
condemned this morning. 

DANFORTH: Indeed! I am amazed to find 
you in such uproar. I have only good 
report of your character, Mr. Nurse 
HATHORNE: I think they must both be 
arrested in contempt, sir. 

DANFORTH, to Francis: Let you write 
your plea, and in due time I will 
FRANCIS: Excellency, we have proof for 
your eyes; God forbid you shut them to 
it. The girls, sir, the girls are frauds 
DANFORTH: What’s that? 

FRANCIS: We have proof of it, sir. They 
are all deceiving you. 

Danforth is 
Francis. 


shocked, but studying 


HATHORNE 
tempt! 


This is contempt, sir, con- 


DANFORTH: Peace, Judge Hathorne. Do 
you know who I am, Mr. Nurse? 


FRANCIS: I surely do, sir, and I think 
you must be a wise judge to be what 
you are 


DANFORTH: And do you know that near 
to four hundred are in the jails from 
Marblehead to Lynn, and upon my sig- 
nature? 

FRANCIS: I 


DANFORTH: And seventy-two condemned 
to hang by that signature? 


FRANCIS: Excellency, I never thought to 
say it to such a weighty judge, but 
you are deceived. 


Enter Giles Corey from left. All turn 
to see as he beckons in Mary Warren 
with Proctor. Mary is keeping her eyes 
to the ground; Proctor has her elbow 
as though she were near collapse. 
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PARRIS, on seeing her, in shock: Mary 
Warren! He goes directly to bend close 
to her face. What are you about here? 
PROCTOR, pressing Parris away from her 
with a gentle but firm motion of pro- 
tectiveness: She would speak with the 
Deputy Governor 

DANFORTH, shocked by this, turns to 
Herrick: Did you not tell me Mary 
Warren were sick in bed? 

HERRICK: She were, Your Honor. When 
I go to fetch her to the court last week, 
she said she were sick 

cites: She has been strivin’ with her 
soul all week, Your Honor; she comes 
now to tell the truth of this to you 
DANFORTH: Who is this? 


proctor: John Proctor, sir. 
Proctor is my wife. 

PARRIS: Beware this man, Your Excel- 
lency, this man is mischief 


HALE, excitedly: I think you must hear 
the girl, sir, she 


Elizabeth 


DANFORTH, who has become very im- 
terested in Mary Warren and only 
raises a hand toward Hale: Peace. What 
would you tell us, Mary Warren? 
Proctor looks at her, but she cannot 
speak. 
proctor: She never saw no spirits, sir 
DANFORTH, with great alarm and sur- 
prise, to Mary: Never saw no spirits! 
GILES, eagerly Never 

PROCTOR, reaching into his jacket: She 
has signed a deposition, sir 

DANFORTH, instantly: No, no, I accept no 
depositions. He is rapidly calculating 
this; he turns from her to Proctor. Tell 
me, Mr. Proctor, have you given out 
this story in the village? 

PROCTOR: We have not 


PARRIS: They've come to overthrow the 
court, sir! This man is 

DANFORTH: I pray you, Mr. Parris. Do 
you know, Mr. Proctor, that the entire 
contention of the state in these trials 
is that the voice of Heaven is speaking 
through the children? 

proctor: I know that, sir 

DANFORTH, thinks, staring at Proctor, 
then turns to Mary Warren: And you, 
Mary Warren, how came you to cry 
out people for sending their spirits 
against you? 
MARY WARREN 
DANFORTH 


It were pretense, sit 
I cannot hear you 
procTOR: It were pretense, she says 
DANFORTH: Ah? And the other girls? 
Susanna Walcott, and the others? 
They are also pretending? 

MARY WARREN: Aye, sir. 

DANFORTH, wide-eyed: Indeed. Pause 
He is baffled by this. He turns to study 
Proctor’s face 

PARRIS, in a sweat: Excellency, you 
surely cannot think to let so vile a lie 
be spread in open court! 


DANFORTH: Indeed not, but it strike 
hard upon me that she will dare come 
here with such a tale. Now, Mr. Proc- 
tor, before I decide whether I shall 
hear you or not, it is my duty to tell 
you this. We burn a hot fire here; it 
melts down all concealment 


proctor: I know that, sir 


DANFORTH: Let me continue. I under- 
stand well, a husband’s tenderness may 
drive him to extravagance in defense of 
a wife. Are you certain in your con- 


science, Mister, that your evidence is 
the truth? 

proctor: It is. And you will surely 
know it 

DANFORTH: And you thought to declare 
this revelation in the open court before 
the public? 

proctor: I thought I would, aye—with 
your permission 

DANFORTH, his eyes narrowing: Now, sir, 
what is your purpose in so doing? 
proctor: Why, I 
sir 


I would free my wife, 


DANFORTH: There lurks nowhere in 
your heart, nor hidden in your spirit, 
any desire to undermine this court? 
PROCTOR, with the 
Why, no, sir 


faintest faltering 
CHEEVER, clears his throat, awakening 
I Your Excellency 

DANFORTH: Mr. Cheever 

CHEEVER: I think it be my duty, sir 
Kindly, to Proctor: You'll not deny it, 
John. To Danforth: When we come to 
take his wife, he damned the court and 
ripped your warrant 

PARRIS: Now you have it! 

He did that, Mr. Hale? 
HALE, takes a breath Aye, he did 


procToR: It were a temper, sir. I knew 
not what I did 


DANFOR‘VH 


DANFORTH, studying him: Mr. Proctor 


prRocToR: Aye, sir 

DANFORTH, straight into his eyes: Have 
you ever seen the Devil? 

proctor: No, sit 

DANFORTH: You are in all respects a 
Gospel Christian? 


PROCTOR: I am, sir 


PARRIS: Such a Christian that will not 
come to church but once in a month! 


DANFORTH, restrained—he is curious: Not 
come to church? 


proctor: I—I have no love for Mr. 
Parris. It is no secret. But God I surely 
love 

CHEEVER: He plow on Sunday, si 


DANFORTH: Plow on Sunday! 


CHEEVER, apologetically: I think it be 
evidence, John. I am an official of the 
court, I cannot keep it 


proctor: I—I have once or twice plowed 
on Sunday. I have three children, sir, 
and until last year my land give little 


cites: You'll find other Christians that 
do plow on Sunday if the truth be 
known 


HALE: Your Honor, I cannot think you 
may judge the man on such evidence 


DANFORTH: I judge nothing. Pause. He 
keeps watching Proctor, who tries to 
meet his gaze. I tell you straight, Mis- 
ter—I have seen marvels in this court 
I have seen people choked before my 
eyes by spirits; I have seen them stuck 
by pins and slashed by daggers. I have 
until this moment not the slightest rea- 
son to suspect that the ‘children may 
be deceiving me. Do you understand 
my meaning? 


PrRocTOR: Excellency, does it not strike 
upon you that so many of these women 
have lived so long with such upright 
reputation, and 


PARRIS 


Do you read the Gospel, Mr 
Proctor? 


proctor: I read the Gospel 





PARRIS: I think not, or you should 
surely know that Cain were an up- 
right man, and yet he did kill Abel 
proctor: Aye, God tells us that. To 
Danforth: But who tells us Rebecca 
Nurse murdered seven babies by send- 
ing out her spirit on them? It is the 
children only, and this one will swear 
she lied to you. 

Danforth considers, then beckons Ha- 
thorne to him. Hathorne leans in, and 
he speaks in his ear. Hathorne nods 
HATHORNE: Aye, she’s the one 
DANFORTH: Mr. Proctor, this morning, 
your wife send me a claim in which 
she states that she is pregnant now. 
proctor: My wife pregnant! 

DANFORTH: There be no sign of it—we 
have examined her body. 

proctor: But if she say she is pregnant, 


then she must be! That woman will 
never lie, Mr. Danforth. 

DANFORTH: She will not? 

proctor: Never, sir, never. 

DANFORTH: We have thought it too con- 
venient to be credited. However, if I 
should tell you now that I will let her 
be kept another month; and if she be- 
gin to show her natural signs, you shall 
have her living yet another year until 
she is delivered—what say you to that? 
John Proctor is struck silent. Come 
now. You say your only purpose is to 
save your wife. Good, then, she is saved 
at least this year, and a year is long. 
What say you, sir? It is done now. In 
conflict, Proctor glances at Francis and 
Giles. Will you drop this charge? 


proctor: I—I think I cannot. 


DANFORTH, now an almost imperceptible 
hardness in his voice: Then your pur- 
pose is somewhat larger. 

Parris: He’s come to overthrow this 
court, Your Honor! 

proctor: These are my friends. Their 
wives are-also accused 

DANFORTH, with a sudden briskness of 
manner: I judge you not, sir. I am 
ready to hear your evidence. 

proctor: I come not to hurt the court; 
I only 

DANFORTH, cutting him off: Marshal, go 
into the court and bid Judge Stoughton 
and Judge Sewall declare recess for 
one hour. And let them go to the tav- 
ern, if they will. All witnesses and 
prisoners are to be kept in the building 
HERRICK: Aye, sir. Very deferentially 
If I may say it, sir, I know this man 
all my life. It is a good man, sir. 
DANFORTH—it is the reflection on him- 
self he resents: I am sure of it, Marshal. 
Herrick nods, then goes out. Now, what 
deposition do you have for us, Mr 
Proctor? And I beg you be clear, open 
as the sky, and honest. 

proctor, as he takes out several papers 
I am no lawyer, so I'll 

DANFORTH: The pure in heart need no 
lawyers. Proceed as you will. 

proctor, handing Danforth a _ paper: 
Will you read this first, sir? It’s a sort 
of testament. The people signing it de- 
clare their good opinion of Rebecca, 
and my wife, and Martha Corey. Dan- 
forth looks down at the paper. 


PaARRIS, to enlist Danforth’s sarcasm: 
Their good opinion! But Danforth goes 
on reading, and Proctor is heartened. 
proctor: These are all landholding 
farmers, members of the church. Deli- 
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cately, trying to point out a paragraph: 
If you'll notice, sir—they’ve known the 
women many years and never saw no 
sign they had dealings with the Devil. 


Parris nervously moves over and reads 
over Danforth’s shoulder. 


DANFORTH, glancing down a long list 
How many names are here? 

FRANCIS: Ninety-one, Your Excellency. 
PARRIS, sweating: These people should 
be summoned. Danforth looks up at 
him questioningly. For questioning. 


FRANCIS, trembling with anger: Mr. 
Danforth, I gave them all my word no 
harm would come to them for signing 
this. 


parRis: This is a clear attack upon the 
court! 

HALE, to Parris, trying to contain him- 
self: Is every defense an attack upon 
the court? Can no one—? 

Parris: All innocent and Christian peo- 
ple are happy for the courts in Salem! 
These people are gloomy for it. To 
Danforth directly: And I think you 
will want to know, from each and every 
one of them, what discontents them 
with you! 

HATHORNE: I think they ought to be 
examined, sir. 


DANFORTH: It is not necessarily an at- 
tack, I think. Yet 
FRANCIS: These are all 
Christians, sir. 

DANFORTH: Then I am sure they may 
have nothing to fear. Hands Cheever 
the paper. Mr. Cheever, have warrants 
drawn for all of these—arrest for ex- 
amination. To Proctor: Now, Mister, 
what other information do you have 
for us? Francis is still standing, horri- 
fied. You may sit, Mr. Nurse 


FRANCIS: I have brought trouble on 
these people; I have 

DANFORTH: No, old man, you have not 
hurt these people if they are of good 
conscience. But you must understand, 
sir, that a person is either with this 
court or he must be counted against 
it, there be no road between. This is 
a sharp time, now, a precise time—we 
live no longer in the dusky afternoon 
when evil mixed itself with good and 
befuddled the world. Now, by God's 
grace, the shining sun is up, and them 
that fear not light will surely praise it. 
I hope you will be one of those. Mary 
Warren suddenly sobs. She’s not hearty, 
I see 

proctor: No, she’s not, sir. To Mary, 
bending to her, holding her hand, 
quietly: Now remember what the angel 
Raphael said to the boy Tobias. Re- 
member it. 


MARY WARREN, hardly audible: Aye. 


proctor: “Do that which is good, and 
no harm shall come to thee.” 


MARY WARREN: Aye. 
DANFORTH: Come, man, we wait you. 


covenanted 


Marshal Herrick returns, and takes his 
post at the door. 

cites: John, my deposition, give him 
mine. 

proctor: Aye. He hands Danforth an- 
other paper. This is Mr. Corey’s depo- 
sition. 

DANFORTH: Oh? He looks down at it. 
Now Hathorne comes behind him and 
reads with him. 

HATHORNE, suspiciously: What lawyer 
drew this, Corey? 


cites: You know I never hired a law- 
yer in my life, Hathorne. 
DANFORTH, finishes the reading: It is very 
well phrased. My compliments. Mr 
Parris, if Mr. Putnam is in the court, 
will you bring him in? Hathorne takes 
the deposition, and walks to the win- 
dow with it. Parris goes into the court. 
You have no legal training, Mr. Corey? 
GILES, very pleased: I have the best, sir 
I am thirty-three time in court in 
my life. And always plaintiff, too. 
DANFORTH: Oh, then you’re much put- 
upon. 
GILES: I am never put-upon; I know my 
rights, sir, and I will have them. You 
know, your father tried a case of mine 
might be thirty-five year ago, I think. 
DANFORTH: Indeed. 
GILES: He never spoke to you of it? 
DANFORTH: No, I cannot recall it. 
cites: That’s strange, he give me nine 
pound damages. He were a fair judge, 
your father. Y’see, I had a white mare 
that time, and this fellow come to bor- 
row the mare Enter Parris with 
Thomas Putnam. When he sees Put- 
nam, Giles’ ease goes; he is hard. Aye, 
there he is. 
DANFORTH: Mr. Putnam, I have here an 
accusation by Mr. Corey against you. 
He states that you coldly prompted 
your daughter to cry witchery upon 
George Jacobs that is now in jail. 
PUTNAM: It is a lie. 


DANFORTH, turning to Giles: Mr. Putnam 
states your charge is a lie. What say 
you to that? 

GILES, furious, his fists clenched: A fart 
on Thomas Putnam, that is what I say 
to that! 

DANFORTH: What proof do you submit 
for your charge, sir? 

cites: My proof is there! Pointing to 
the paper. If Jacobs hangs for a witch 
he forfeit up his property—that’s law! 
And there is none but Putnam with the 
coin to buy so great a piece. This man 
is killing his neighbors for their land! 
DANFORTH 


GILES, pointing at his deposition: The 
proof is there! I have it from an honest 
man who heard Putnam say it! The 
day his daughter cried out on Jacobs, 
he said she’d given him a fair gift of 
land. 

HATHORNE: And the name of this man? 
GILES, taken aback: What name? 


HATHORNE: The man that give you this 
information. 

cites, hesitates, then: Why, I 
give you his name 


But proof, sir, proof. 


I cannot 


HATHORNE: And why not? 


GILES, hesitates, then bursts out: You 
know well why not! He'll lay in jail if 
I give his name! 


HATHORNE: This is contempt of the 
court, Mr. Danforth! 


DANFORTH, to avoid that: You will surely 
tell us the name 


cites: I will not give you no name. I 
mentioned my wife’s name once and I'll 
burn in hell long enough for that. I 
stand mute. 


DANFORTH: In that case, I have no choice 
but to arrest you for contempt of this 
court, do you know that? 


cites: This is a hearing; you cannot 
clap me for contempt of a hearing. 
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DANFORTH: Oh, it is a proper lawyer! Do 
you wish me to declare the court in 
full session here? Or will you give me 
good reply? 

GILES, faltering: I cannot give you no 
name, sir, I cannot. 


DANFORTH: You are a foolish old man. 
Mr. Cheever, begin the record. The 
court is now in session. I ask you, Mr 
Corey 

ProcToR, breaking in: ‘Your Honor—he 
has the story in confidence, sir, and 
he 

PARRIS: The Devil lives on such confi- 
dences! To Danforth: Without confi- 
dences there could be no conspiracy, 
Your Honor! 


HATHORNE: I think it must be broken, 
sir. 


DANFORTH, to Giles: Old man, if your 
informant tells the truth let him come 
here openly like a decent man. But if 
he hide in anonymity I must know 
why. Now sir, the government and 
central church demand of you the name 
of him who reported Mr. Thomas Put- 
nam a common murderer. 


HALE: Excellency 
DANFORTH: Mr. Hale. 


HALE: We cannot blink it more. There 
is a prodigious fear of this court in the 
country— 

DANFORTH: Then there is a prodigious 
guilt in the country. Are you afraid to 
be questioned here? 

HALE: I may only fear the Lord, sir, but 
there is fear in the country neverthe- 
less. 

DANFORTH, angered now: Reproach me 
not with the fear in the country; there 
is fear in the country because there is 
a moving plot to topple Christ in the 
country! 


HALE: But it does not follow that every- 
one accused is part of it. 


DANFORTH: No uncorrupted man may 
fear this court, Mr. Hale! None! To 
Giles: You are under arrest in con- 
tempt of this court. Now sit you down 
and take counsel with yourself, or you 
will be set in the jail until you decide 
to answer all questions. 


Giles Corey makes a rush for Putnam 
Proctor lunges and holds him 

proctor: No, Giles! 

GILES, over Proctor’s shoulder at Put- 
nam: I'll cut your throat, Putnam, Ill 
kill you yet! 

PROCTOR, forcing him into a chair: Peace, 
Giles, peace. Releasing him. We'll prove 
ourselves. Now we will. He starts to 
turn to Danforth. 


cites: Say nothin’ more, John. Point- 
ing at Danforth: He’s only playin’ you! 
He means to hang us all! 


Mary Warren bursts into sobs 


DANFORTH: This is a court of law, Mister 
I'll have no effrontery here! 

proctor: Forgive him, sir, for his old 
age. Peace, Giles, we'll prove it all now 
He lifts up Mary’s chin. You cannot 
weep, Mary. Remember the ange!, what 
he say to the boy. Hold to it, now; 
there is your rock. Mary quiets. He 
takes out a paper, and turns to Dan- 
forth. This is Mary Warren’s deposi- 
tion. I—I would ask you remember, sir, 
while you read it, that until two week 
ago she were no different than the 
other children are today. He is speak- 
ing reasonably, restraining all his fears, 
his anger, his anxiety. You saw her 
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scream, she howled, she swore familiar 
spirits choked her; she even testified 
that Satan, in the form of women now 
in jail, tried to win her soul away, and 
then when she refused 

DANFORTH: We know all this. 


proctor: Aye, sir. She swears now that 
she never saw Satan; nor any spirit, 
vague or clear, that Satan may have 
sent to hurt her. And she declares her 
friends are lying now. 

Proctor starts to hand Danforth the 
deposition, and Hale comes up to Dan- 
forth in a trembling state. 


HALE: Excellency, a moment. I think 
this goes to the heart of the matter. 
DANFORTH, with deep misgivings: It 
surely does. 


HALE: I cannot say he is an honest man; 
I know him little. But in all justice, sir, 
a claim so weighty cannot be argued by 
a farmer. In God’s name sir, stop here; 
send him home and let him come again 
with a lawyer 

DANFORTH, patiently: Now look you 
Mr. Hale— 

HALE: Excellency, I have signed seventy- 
two death warrants; I am a minister of 
the Lord, and I dare not take a life 
without there be a proof so immaculate 
no slightest qualm of conscience may 
doubt it. 

DANFORTH: Mr. Hale, you surely do not 
doubt my justice. 


HALE: I have this morning signed away 
the soul of Rebecca Nurse, Your Honor. 
I'll not conceal it, my hand shakes yet 
as with a wound! I pray you, sir, this 
argument let lawyers present to you. 
DANFORTH: Mr. Hale, believe me; for a 
man of such terrible learning you are 
most bewildered—I hope you will for- 
give me. I have been thirty-two year 
at the bar, sir, and I should be con- 
founded were I called upon to defend 
these people. Let you consider, now 
To Proctor and the others: And I bid 
you all do likewise. In an ordinary 
crime, how does one defend the ac- 
cused? One calls up witnesses to prove 
his innocence. But witchcraft is ipso 
facto, on its face and by its nature, an 
invisible crime, is it not? Therefore, 
who may possibly be witness to it? The 
witch and the victim. None other. Now 
we cannot hope the witch will accuse 
herself; granted? Therefore, we must 
rely upon her victims—and they do 
testify, the children certainly do testify 
As for the witches, none will deny that 
we are most eager for all their con- 
fessions. Therefore, what is left for a 
lawyer to bring out? I think I have 
made my point. Have I not? 


HALE: But this child claims the girls 
are not truthful, and if they are not 


DANFORTH: That is precisely what I am 
about to consider, sir. What more may 
you ask of me? Unless you doubt my 
probity? 

HALE, defeated: I surely do not, sir. Let 
you consider it, then. 


DANFORTH: And let you put your heart 
to rest. Her deposition, Mr. Proctor 


Proctor hands it to him. Hathorne rises, 
goes beside Danforth, and starts read- 
ing. Parris comes to his other side 
Danforth looks at John Proctor, then 
proceeds to read. Hale gets up, finds 
position near the judge, reads too. Proc- 
tor glances at Giles. Francis prays si- 
lently, hands pressed together. Cheever 
waits placidly, the sublime official 












dutiful. Mary Warren sobs once. John 
Proctor touches her head reassuringly. 
Presently Danforth lifts his eyes, stands 
up, takes out a kerchief and blows his 
nose. The others stand aside as he 
moves in thought toward the window 


PARRIS, hardly able to contain his anger 
and fear: I should like to question- 


DANFORTH—his first real outburst, in 
which his contempt for Parris is clear: 
Mr. Parris, I bid you be silent! He 
stands in silence, looking out the win- 
dow. Now, having established that he 
will set the gait: Mr. Cheever, will you 
go into the court and bring the children 
here? Cheever gets up and goes out 
upstage. Danforth now turns to Mary. 
Mary Warren, how came you to this 
turnabout? Has Mr. Proctor threatened 
you for this deposition? 


MARY WARREN: No, sir 
DANFORTH: Has he ever threatened you? 
MARY WARREN, weaker: No, sir 


DANFORTH, sensing a weakening: Has he 
threatened you? 


MARY WARREN: No, sir 


DANFORTH: Then you tell me that you 
sat in my court, callously lying, when 
you knew that people would hang by 
your evidence? She does not answer. 
Answer me! 


MARY WARREN, almost inaudibly: I did, 
sir. 

DANFORTH: How were you instructed in 
your life? Do you not know that God 
damns all liars? She cannot speak. Or 
is it now that you lie? 


MARY WARREN: No, sir—I am with God 
now 


DANFORTH: You are with God now. 
MARY WARREN: Aye, sir. 


DANFORTH, containing himself: I will tell 
you this—you are either lying now, or 
you were lying in the court, and in 
either case you have committed per- 
jury and you will go to jail for it. You 
cannot lightly say you lied, Mary. Do 
you know that? 


MARY WARREN: I cannct lie no more. I 
am with God, I am with God. 


But she breaks into sobs at the thought 
of it, and the right door opens, and 
enter Susanna Walcott, Mercy Lewis, 
Betty Parris, and finally Abigail 
Cheever comes to Danforth 


CHEEVER: Ruth Putnam’s not in the 
court, sir, nor the other children 


DANFORTH: These will be sufficient. Sit 
you down, children. Silently they sit 
Your friend, Mary Warren, has given 
us a deposition. In which she swears 
that she never saw familiar spirits, ap- 
paritions, nor any manifest of the Devil 
She claims as well that none of you 
have seen these things either. Slight 
pause. Now, children, this is a court of 
law. The law, based upon the Bible, 
and the Bible, writ by Almighty God, 
forbid the practice of witchcraft, and 
describe death as the penalty thereof 
But likewise, children, the law and 
Bible damn all bearers of false witness 
Slight pause. Now then. It does not 
escape me that this deposition may be 
devised to blind us; it may well be that 
Mary Warren has been conquered by 
Satan, who sends her here to distract 
our sacred purpose. If so, her neck will 
break for it But if she speak true, I 
bid you now drop your guile and con- 
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DANFORTH: Her deposition, Mr. Proctor. 


(Walter Hampden, Philip Coolidge, Arthur Kennedy) 


fess your pretense, for a quick confes- 
sion will go easier with you. Pause 
Abigail Williams, rise. Abigail slowly 
rises. Is there any truth in this? 
ABIGAIL: No, sir 


DANFORTH, thinks, glances at Mary, then 
back to Abigail: Children, a very augur 
bit will now. be turned into your souls 
until your honesty is proved. Will 
either of you change your positions 
now, or do you force me to hard ques- 
tioning? 
ABIGAIL 
She lies 


DANFORTH, to Mary: You would still go 
on with this? 


I have naught to change, sir 


MARY WARREN, faintly: Aye, sir 


DANFORTH, turning to Abigail: A poppet 
were discovered in Mr. Proctor’s house, 
stabbed by a needle. Mary Warren 
claims that you sat beside her in the 
court when she made it, and that you 
saw her make it and witnessed how she 
herself stuck her needle into it for 
safe-keeping. What say you to that? 
ABIGAIL, with a slight note of indigna- 
tion: It is a lie, sir 


DANFORTH, after a slight pause: While 
you worked for Mr. Proctor, did you 
see poppets in that house? 


ABIGAIL 
poppets 


Goody Proctor always kept 


proctor: Your Honor, my wife never 
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kept no poppets. Mary Warren con- 
fesses it was her poppet 

CHEEVeR: Your Excellency 

DANFORTH: Mr. Cheevei 

CHEEVER: When I spoke with Goody 
Proctor in that house, she said she 
never kept no poppets. But she said she 
did keep poppets when she were a girl 
proctor: She has not been a girl these 
fifteen years, Your Honor 

HATHORNE: But a poppet will keep fif- 
teen years, will it not? 

proctor: It will keep if it is kept, but 
Mary Warren swears she never saw no 
poppets in my house, nor anyone else 


PaRRIS: Why could there not have been 
poppets hid where no one ever saw 
them? 

proctor, furious: There might also be 
a dragon with five legs in my house, 
but no one has ever seen it 


PaRRIS: We are here, Your Honor, pre- 
cisely to discover what no one has ever 
seen 


proctor: Mr. Danforth, what profit this 
girl to turn herself about? What may 
Mary Warren gain but hard question- 
ing and worse? 


DANFORTH: You are charging Abigail 
Williams with a marvelous cool plot to 
murder, do you understand that? 


proctor: I do, sir. I believe she means 
to murder. 


DANFORTH, pointing at Abigail, incredu- 
lously: This child would murder your 
wife? 

PROCTOR: It is not a child. Now hear me, 
sir. In the sight of the congregation 
she were twice this year put out of 
this meetin’ house for laughter during 
prayer 

DANFORTH, shocked, turning to Abigail: 
What's this? Laughter during 


PARRIS: Excellency, she were under 
Tituba’s power at that time, but she is 
solemn now 


cites: Aye, now she is solemn and goes 
to hang people! 
DANFORTH: Quiet, man 


HATHORNE: Surely it have no bearing on 
the question, sir. He charges contem- 
plation of murder 


DANFORTH: Aye. He studies Abigail for 
a moment, then: Continue, Mr. Proctor 


proctor: Mary. Now tell the Governor 
how you danced in the woods 


PARRIS, instantly: Excellency, since I 
come to Salem this man is blackening 
my name. He 


DANFORTH: In a moment, sir. To Mary 
Warren, sternly, and surprised: What 
is this dancing? 


MARY WARREN: I— She glances at Abi- 
gail, who is staring down at her re- 
morselessly. Then, appealing to Proctor: 
Mr. Proctor 
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PROcTOR, taking it right up: Abigaii 
leads the girls to the woods, Your 
Honor, and they have danced there 
naked 

parRRIs: Your Honor, this 

PROCTOR, at once: Mr. Parris discovered 
them himself in the dead of night! 
There’s the “child” she is! 
DANFORTH—it is growing into a night- 
mare, and he turns, astonished, to Par- 
ris: Mr. Parris 

PARRIS: I can only say, sir, that I: never 
found any of them naked, and this man 
is 

DANFORTH: But you discovered them 
dancing in the woods? Eyes on Parris, 
he points at Abigail. Abigail? 

HALE: Excellency, when I first arrived 
from Beverly, Mr. Parris told me that 
DANFORTH: Do you deny it, Mr. Parris? 
Parris: I do not, sir, but I never saw 
any of them naked. 

DANFORTH: But she have danced? 
PARRIS, unwillingly: Aye, sir 

Danforth, as though with new eyes, 
looks at Abigail. 

HATHORNE: Excellency, will you permit 
me? He points at Mary Warren 
DANFORTH, with great worry: Pray, pro- 
ceed. 

HATHORNE: You say you never saw no 
spirits, Mary, were never threatened or 
afflicted by any manifest of the Devil or 
the Devil's agents. 

MARY WARREN, very faintly: No, sir 
HATHORNE, with a gleam of victory: And 
yet, when people accused of witchery 
confronted you in court, you would 
faint, saying their spirits came out of 
their bodies and choked you 

MARY WARREN: That were pretense, sir. 
DANFORTH: I cannot hear you. 

MARY WARREN 
PARRIS: But you did turn cold, did you 
not? I myself picked you up many 
times, and your skin were icy. Mr 
Danforth, you 


DANFORTH: I saw that many times. 


proctor: She only pretended to faint, 
Your Excellency. They’re all marvelous 
pretenders 


Pretense, sir 


HATHORNE: Then can she pretend to 
faint now? 

proctor: Now? 

PARRIS: Why not? Now there are no 


spirits attacking her, for none in this 
room is accused of witchcraft. So let 
her turn herself cold now, let her pre- 
tend she is attacked now, let her faint 
He turns to Mary Warren. Faint! 

MARY WARREN: Faint? 

Parris: Aye, faint. Prove to us how you 
pretended in the court so many times. 
MARY WARREN, looking to Proctor: I 
cannot faint now, sir. 

proctor, alarmed, quietly: Can you not 
pretend it? 

MARY WARREN: I— She looks about as 
though searching for the passion to 
faint. I—have no sense of it now, I- 
DANFORTH: Why? What is lacking now? 
MARY WARREN: I—cannot tell, sir, I 
DANFORTH: Might it be that here we 
have no afflicting spirit loose, but in 
the court there were some? 

MARY WARREN: I never saw no spirits. 


PARRIS: Then see no spirits now, and 


prove to us that you can faint by your 
own will, as you claim. 
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MARY WARREN, stares, searching for the 
emotion of it, and then shakes her 
head: I—cannot do it. 


PARRIS: Then you will confess, will you 
not? It were attacking spirits made you 
faint! 


MARY WARREN: No, sir, I 


parris: Your Excellency, this is a trick 
to blind the court! 

MARY WARREN: It’s not a trick! She 
stands. I—I used to faint because I—I 
thought I saw spirits. 


DANFORTH: Thought you saw them! 


MARY WARREN: But I did not, Your 
Honor. 


HATHORNE: How could you think you 
saw them unless you saw them? 


MARY WARREN: I—I cannot tell how, but 
I did. I—I heard the other girls scream- 
ing, and you, Your Honor, you seemed 
to believe them, and I— It were only 
sport in the beginning, sir, but then 
the whole world cried spirits, spirits, 
and I—I promise you Mr. Danforth, I 
only thought I saw them but I did not 


Danforth peers at her. 


PARRIS, smiling, but nervous because 
Danforth seems to be struck by Mary 
Warren's story: Surely Your Excei- 
lency is not taken by this simple lie. 


DANFORTH, turning worriedly to Abigail 
Abigail. I bid you now search your 
heart and tell me this—and beware of 
it, child, to God every soul is precious 
and His vengeance is terrible on them 
that take life without cause. Is it pos- 
sible, child, that the spirits you have 
seen are illusion only, some deception 
that may cross your mind when 


ABIGAIL: Why, this—this—is a base 
question, sir. 
DANFORTH: Child, I would have you 


consider it 

ABIGAIL: I have been hurt, Mr. Dan- 
forth; I have seen my blood runnin’ out! 
I have been near to murdered every 
day because I done my duty pointing 
out the Devil’s people—and this is my 
reward? To be mistrusted, denied, 
questioned like a 

DANFORTH, weakening: Child, I do not 
mistrust you 


ABIGAIL, in an open threat: Let you be- 
ware, Mr. Danforth. Think you to be 
so mighty that the power of Hell may 
not turn your wits? Beware of it! 
There is— Suddenly, from an accusa- 
tory attitude, her face turns, looking 
into the air above—it is truly fright- 
ened 

DANFORTH, apprehensively 
child? 

ABIGAIL, looking about in the air, clasp- 
ing her arms about her as though cold 
I—I know not. A wind, a cold wind, 
has come. Her eyes fall on Mary War- 
ren 

MARY WARREN: terrified, pleading: Abby! 


MERCY LEWIS, shivering: Your Honor, I 
freeze! 


PROCTOR 


What is it, 


They’re pretending! 


HATHORNE, touching Abigail’s hand: She 
is cold, Your Honor, touch her! 


MERCY LEWIS, through chattering teeth 
Mary, do you send this shadow on me? 


MARY WARREN: Lord, save me! 

SUSANNA WALCOTT: I freeze, I freeze! 
ABIGAIL, shivering visibly: It is a wind, 
a wind! 

MARY WARREN: Abby, don’t do that! 





DANFORTH, himself engaged and entered 
by Abigail: Mary Warren, do you witch 
her? I say to you, do you send your 
spirit out? 

With a hysterical cry Mary Warren 
starts to run. Proctor catches her. 
MARY WARREN, almost collapsing: Let me 
go, Mr. Proctor, I cannot, I cannot 
ABIGAIL, crying to Heaven: Oh, Heav- 
enly Father, take away this shadow! 
Without warning or hesitation, Proctor 
leaps at Abigail and, grabbing her by 
the hair, pulls her to her feet. She 
screams in pain. Danforth, astonished, 
cries, “What are you about?” and Ha- 
thorne and Parris call, “Take your 
hands off her!” and out of it all comes 
Proctor’s roaring voice. 
proctor: How do you call Heaven! 
Whore! Whore! 

Herrick breaks Proctor from her 
HERRICK: John! 

DANFORTH: Man! Man, what do you 
proctor, breathless and in agony: It is 
a whore! 

DANFORTH, dumfounded: You charge—? 
ABIGAIL: Mr. Danforth, he is lying! 


proctor: Mark her! Now she'll suck a 
scream to stab me with, but 

DANFORTH: You will prove this! This 
will not pass! 

procTOoR, trembling, his life collapsing 
about him: I have known her,, sir. I 
have known her 
DANFORTH: You 
FRANCIS, horrified: John, you cannot say 
such a 

proctor: Oh, Francis, I wish you had 
some evil in you that you might know 
me! To Danforth: A man will not cast 
away his good name. You surely know 
that. 
DANFORTH, 
time? 


you are a lecher? 


dumfounded: In—in what 
In what place? 
procTOR, his voice about to break, and 
his shame great: In the proper place 
where my beasts are bedded. On the 
last night of my joy, some eight months 
past. She used to serve me in my 
house, sir. He has to clamp his jaw to 
keep from weeping. A man may think 
God sleeps, but God sees everything 
I know it now. I beg you, sir, I beg you 
see her what she is. My wife, my 
dear good wife, took this girl soon af- 
ter, sir, and put her out on the high- 
road. And being what she is, a lump 
of vanity, sir—He is being overcome 
Excellency, forgive me, forgive me 
Angrily against himself, he turns away 
from the Governor for a moment. Then, 
as though to cry out is his only means 
of speech left: She thinks to dance with 
me on my wife’s grave! And well she 
might, for I thought of her softly. God 
help me, I lusted, and there is a prom- 
ise in such sweat. But it is a whore’s 
vengeance, and you must see it; I set 
myself entirely in your hands. I know 
you must see it now 
DANFORTH, blanched, in horror, turning 
to Abigail: You deny every scrap and 
tittle of this? 


ABIGAIL: If I must answer that, I will 
leave and I will not come back again! 


Danforth seems unsteady 


Proctor: I have made a bell of my 
honor! I have rung the doom of my 
good name—you will believe me, Mr 
Danforth! My wife is innocent, except 
she knew a whore when she saw one! 
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ABIGAIL, stepping up to Danforth: What 
look do you give me? Danforth cannot 
speak. I'll not have such looks! She 
turns and starts for the door. 


DANFORTH: You will remain where you 
are! Herrick steps into her path. She 
comes up short, fire in her eyes. Mr 
Parris, go into the court and bring 
Goodwife Proctor out 


PARRIS, objecting 
all a 


DANFORTH, sharply to Parris: Bring her 
out! And tell her not one word of 
what’s been spoken here. And let you 
knock before you enter. Parris goes 
out. Now we shall touch the bottom of 
this swamp. To Proctor: Your wife, you 
say, is an honest woman. 


Your Honor, this is 


proctor: In her life, sir, she have never 
lied. There are them that cannot sing, 
and them that cannot weep—my wife 


cannot lie. I have paid much to learn 
it, sir 


DANFORTH: And when she put this girl 
out of your house, she put her out for 
a harlot? 
proctor: Aye, sir 

DANFORTH: And knew her for a harlot? 


PROCTOR 
harlot. 


Aye, sir, she knew her for a 


DANFORTH: Good then. To Abigail: And 
if she tell me, child, it were for har- 
lotry, may God spread His mercy on 
you! There is a knock. He calls to the 
door. Hold! To Abigail: Turn your back. 
Turn your back. To Proctor: Do like- 
wise. Both turn their backs—Abigail 
indignantly slow Now let neither of 
you turn to face Goody Proctor. No one 
in this room is to speak one word, or 
raise a gesture aye or nay. He turns 
toward the door, calls: Enter! The door 
Elizabeth enters with Parris 
Parris leaves her. She stands alone, her 
eyes looking for Proctor. Mr. Cheever, 
report this testimony in all exactness 
Are you ready? 


opens 


CHEEVER: Ready sir 


DANFORTH: Come here, woman. Eliza- 
beth comes to him, glancing at Proc- 
tor’s back. Look at me only, not at 
your husband. In my eyes only 


ELIZABETH, faintly: Good, sir 


DANFORTH: We are given to understand 
that at one time you dismissed your 
servant, Abigail Williams 


ELIZABETH: That is true, sir 


DANFORTH: For what cause did you dis- 
miss her? Slight pause. Then Elizabeth 
tries to glance at Proctor. You will 
look in my eyes only and not at your 
husband. The answer is in your mem- 
ory and you need no help to give it to 
me. Why did you dismiss Abigail Wil- 
liams? 


ELIZABETH, not knowing what to say, 
sensing a situation, wetting her lips to 
stall for time: She—dissastified me 
Pause. And my husband 
DANFORTH: In what 
you? 


way dissatisfied 


ELIZABETH: She were 
Proctor for a cue 


She glances at 


DANFORTH: Woman, look at me! Eliza- 
beth does. Were she slovenly? Lazy? 
What disturbance did she cause? 
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ELIZABETH: She—dissatisfied me. And my husband. 
(Beatrice Straight, Walter Hampden) 


ELIZABETH: Your Honor, I—in that time 
I were sick. And I My husband is a 
good and righteous man. He is never 
drunk as some are, nor wastin’ his time 
at the shovelboard, but always at his 
work. But in my sickness—you see, 
sir, I were a long time sick after my 
last baby, and I thought I saw my hus- 
band somewhat turning from me. And 
this girl— She turns to Abigail. 


Look at me 


ELIZABETH: Aye, sir. Abigail Williams 
She breaks off 


What of Abigail Williams? 
ELIZABETH: I came to think he fancied 
her. And so one night I lost my wits, 


I think, and put her out on the high- 
road 


DANFORTH 


DANFORTH 


DANFORTH: Your husband—did he in- 
deed turn from you? 


ELIZABETH, tn agony 
goodly man, sir. 


My husband—is a 


DANFORTH: Then he did not turn from 


you 


ELIZABETH, starting to glance at Proctor 
He 


DANFORTH, reaches out and holds her 
face, then: Look at me! To your own 
knowledge, has John Proctor ever com- 
mitted the crime of lechery? In a crisis 
of indecision she cannot speak. Answer 
my question! Is your husband a lecher! 


ELIZABETH, faintly: No, sir. 
DANFORTH: Remove her, Marshal 
proctor: Elizabeth, tell the truth! 
DANFORTH: She has spoken. Remove her! 


PROCTOR, crying out 
confessed it! 


Elizabeth, I have 


ELIZABETH: Oh, God! The door closes 
behind her 


PROCTOR 
name! 


She only thought to save my 


HALE: Excellency, it is a natural lie to 
tell; I beg you, stop now before another 
is condemned! I may shut my con- 
science to it no more—private venge- 
ance is working through this testimony! 
From the beginning this man has struck 
me true. By my oath to Heaven, I be- 
lieve him now, and I pray you call 
back his wife before we 


DANFORTH: She spoke nothing of lech- 
ery, and this man has lied! 


HALE: I believe him! Pointing at Abi- 


gail; This girl has always struck me 
false! She has 


Abigail, with a weird, wild, chilling cry, 
screams up to the ceiling 


ABIGAIL 
I say! 


You will not! Begone! Begone, 


DANFORTH: What is it, child? But Abi- 
gail, pointing with fear is now raising 
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up her frightened eyes, her awed face, 
toward the ceiling—the girls aré doing 
the same—and now Hathorne, Hale, 
Putnam, Cheever, Herrick, and Dan- 
forth do the same. What's there? He 
lowers his eyes from the ceiling, and 
now he is frightened; there is real 
tension in his voice. Child! She is 
transfired—with all the girls, she is 
whimpering open-mouthed, agape at 
the ceiling. Girls! Why do you—? 
MERCY LEWIS, pointing: It’s on the beam! 
Behind the rafter! 

DANFORTH, looking up: Where! 


ABIGAIL: Why? She gulps. Why do 
you come, yellow bird? 

proctor: Where's a bird! I see no bird! 
ABIGAIL, to ceiling: My face? My face? 
proctor: Mr. Hale 

DANFORTH: Be quiet! 

proctor, To Hale: Do you see a bird? 
DANFORTH: Be quiet!! 

ABIGAIL, to the ceiling, in a genuine 
conversation with the “bird,” as though 
trying to talk it out of attacking her: 
But God made my face; you cannot 
want to tear my face. Envy is a deadly 
sin, Mary. 

MARY WARREN, on her feet with a spring, 
and horrified, pleading: Abby! 

ABIGAIL, unperturbed, continuing to the 
“bird”: Oh, Mary, this is a black art to 
change your shape. No, I cannot, I can- 
not stop my mouth; it’s God’s work 
I do 

MARY WARREN: Abby, I’m here! 


proctor, frantically: They’re pretend- 
ing, Mr. Danforth! 


ABIGAIL—now she takes a backward 
step, as though in fear the bird will 


swoop down momentarily: Oh, please, 
Mary! Don’t come down. 


SUSANNA WALCOTT: Her claws, she’s 
stretching her claws! 

PROCTOR: Lies, lies. 

ABIGAIL, backing further, eyes still fixed 
above: Mary, please don’t hurt me! 
MARY WARREN, to Danforth: I’m _ not 
hurting her! 

DANFORTH, to Mary Warren: Why does 
she see this vision? 

MARY WARREN: She sees nothin’! 
ABIGAIL, now staring full front as though 
hypnotized, and mimicking the exact 
tone of Mary Warren’s cry: She sees 
nothin’! 


MARY WARREN, pleading: 
mustn't! 


ABIGAIL AND ALL THE GIRLS, all transfixed: 
Abby, you mustn't! 


MARY WARREN, to all the girls: I’m here, 
I’m here! 


Abby, you 


cirLs: I’m here, I’m here! 


DANFORTH, horrified: Mary Warren! 
Draw back your spirit out of them! 


MARY WARREN: Mr. Danforth! 
GIRLS, cutting her off: Mr. Danforth! 


DANFORTH: Have you compacted with 
the Devil? Have you? 

MARY WARREN: Never, never! 

cimris: Never, never! 

DANFORTH, growing hysterical: Why can 
they only repeat you? 

proctor: Give me a whip—lI'll stop it! 
MARY WARREN: They’re sporting. They—! 
ctrLs: They’re sporting! 

MARY WARREN, turning on them all hys- 
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terically and stamping her feet: Abby, 
stop it! 


GIRLS, stamping their feet: Abby, stop it! 
MARY WARREN: Stop it! 
GIRLS: Stop it! 


MARY WARREN, screaming it out at the 
top of her lungs, and raising her fists 
Stop it!! 

GIRLS, raising their fists: Stop it!! 


Mary Warren, utterly confounded, and 
becoming overwhelmed by Abigail’s 
and the girls’—utter conviction, starts 
to whimper, hands half raised, power- 
less, and all the girls begin whimpering 
exactly as she does. 

DANFORTH: A little while ago you were 
afflicted. Now it seems you afflict others; 
where did you find this power? 

MARY WARREN, staring at Abigail 
have no power. 

GIRLS: I have no power. 

proctor: They're gulling you, Mister! 
DANFORTH; Why did you turn about this 
past two weeks? You have seen the 
Devil, have you not? 

HALE, indicating Abigail and the girls 
You cannot believe them! 


MARY WARREN: I 

PROCTOR, sensing her weakening: Mary, 
God damns all liars! 

DANFORTH, pounding it into her: You 
have seen the Devil, you have made 
compact with Lucifer, have you not? 


proctor: God damns liars, Mary! 


Mary utters something unintelligible, 


staring at Abigail, who keeps watching 
the “bird” above. 


DANFORTH: I cannot hear you. What do 
you say? Mary utters again unintel- 
ligibly. You will confess yourself or 
you will hang! He turns her roughly to 
face him. Do you know who I am? I say 


you will hang if you do not open with 
' 
me 


Proctor: Mary, remember the angel 
Raphael—do that which is good and 


ABIGAIL, pointing upward: The wings! 
Her wings are spreading! Mary, please, 
don’t, don’t 

HALE: I see nothing, Your Honor! 


DANFORTH: Do you confess this power! 
He is an inch from her face. Speak! 


ABIGAIL: She’s going to come down! 
She’s walking the beam! 


DANFORTH: Will you speak! 


MARY WARREN, staring in horror: I can- 
not! 


cirLs: I cannot! 


Parris: Cast the Devil out! Look him in 
the face! Trample him! We'll save you, 
Mary, only stand fast against him and 


ABIGAIL, looking up: Look out! She’s 
coming down! 


She and all the girls run to one wall 
shielding their eyes. And now, as 
though cornered, they let out a gigan- 
tic scream, and Mary, as though in- 
fected, opens her mouth and screams 
with them. Gradually Abigail and the 
girls leave off, until only Mary is left 
there, staring up at the “bird,” scream- 
ing madly. All watch her, horrified by 
this evident fit. Proctor strides to her 


Proctor: Mary, tell the Governor what 
they— He has hardly got a word out 
when, seeing him coming for her, she 
rushes out of his reach, screaming in 
horror. 


MARY WARREN: Don’t touch me—don’t 


touch me! At which the girls halt at 


the door. 
PROCTOR, astonished: Mary! 


MARY WARREN, pointing at Proctor: 


You're the Devil’s man! 

He is stopped in his tracks. 
PARRIS: Praise God! 

ciRLs: Praise God! 

PROCTOR, numbed: Mary, how 


MARY WARREN: I'll not hang with you! 
I love God, I love God 

DANFORTH, to Mary: He bid you do the 
Devil’s work? 

MARY WARREN, hysterically, indicating 
Proctor: He come at me by night and 
every day to sign, to sign, to 
DANFORTH: Sign what? 

PARRIS: The Devil's book? He 
with a book? 


come 


MARY WARREN, hysterically, pointing at 
Proctor, fearful of him: My name, he 
want my name. “I'll murder you,” he 
says, “if my wife hangs! We must go 
and overthrow the court,” he says! 
Danforth’s head jerks toward Proctor, 
shock and horror in his face 


PROCTOR, turning, appealing to Hale: Mr 
Hale! 

MARY WARREN, her sobs beginning: He 
wake me every night, his eyes were 
like coals and his fingers claw my neck, 
and I sign, I sign 

HALE: Excellency, this child’s gone wild! 


proctor, as Danforth’s wide eyes pour 
on him: Mary, Mary! 


MARY WARREN, screaming at him: No, I 
love God; I go your way no more. I 
love God, I bless God. Sobbing, she 
rushes to Abigail Abby, Abby, rl 
never hurt you more! They all watch, 
as Abigail, out of her infinite charity, 
reaches out and draws the sobbing Mary 
to her, and then looks up to Danforth. 


DANFORTH, to Proctor: What are you? 
Proctor is beyond speech in his anger. 
You are combined with anti-Christ, are 
you not? I have seen your power; you 
will not deny it! What say you, Mister? 
HALE: Excellency 


DANFORTH: I will have nothing from you, 
Mr. Hale! To Proctor: Will you confess 
yourself befouled with Hell, or do you 
keep that black allegiance yet? What 
say you? 

PROCTOR, his mind wild, breathless: I say 

I say—God is dead! 
PARRIS: Hear it, hear it! 


proctor, laughs insanely, then: A fire, 
a fire is burning! I hear the boot of 
Lucifer, I see his filthy face! And it is 
my face, and yours, Danforth! For them 
that quail to bring men out of ignor- 
ance, as I have quailed, and as you 
quail now when you know in all your 
black hearts that this be fraud—God 
damns our kind especially, and we will 
burn, we will burn together! 


DANFORTH: Marshal! Take him and Corey 
with him to the jail! 


HALE, starting across to the door: I de- 
nounce these proceedings! 


proctor: You are pulling Heaven down 
and raising up a whore! 
HALE: I denounce these proceedings, I 
quit this court! He slams the door to 
the outside behind him 


DANFORTH, calling to him in a fury: Mr 
Hale! Mr. Hale! 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 





ACT FOUK 


A cell in Salem jail, that fall 


At the back is a high barred window; 
near it, a great, heavy door. Along the 
walls are two benches 


The place is in darkness but for the 
moonlight seeping through the bars. It 
appears empty. Presently footsteps are 
heard coming down a corridor beyond 
the wall, keys rattle, and the door 
swings open. Marshal Herrick enters 
with a lantern. 


He is nearly drunk, and heavy-footed. 
He goes to a bench and nudges a 
bundle of rags lying on it 


HERRICK: Sarah, wake up! Sarah Good! 
He then crosses to the other bench. 


SARAH GOOD, rising in her rags: Oh, 
Majesty! Comin’, comin’! Tituba, he’s 
here, His Majesty’s come! 


HERRICK: Go to the north cell; this place 
is wanted now. He hangs his lantern on 
the wall. Tituba sits up 


TITUBA: That don’t look to me like His 
Majesty; look to me like the marshal 


HERRICK, taking out a flask: Get along 
with you now, clear this place. He 
drinks, and Sarah Good comes and 
peers into his face. 


SARAH GooD: Oh, is it you, Marshal! I 
thought sure you be the devil comin’ 
for us. Could I have a sip of cider for 
me goin-away? 


HERRICK, handing her the flask: And 
where are you off to, Sarah? 


TITUBA, as Sarah drinks: We goin’ to 
Barbados, soon the Devil gits here with 
the feathers and the wings. 


HERRICK: Oh? A happy voyage to you. 


SARAH Goop: A pair of bluebirds wingin’ 
southerly, the two of us! Oh, it be a 
grand transformation, Marshal! She 
ra‘ses the flask to drink again 


HERRICK, taking the flask from her lips: 
You'd best give me that or you'll never 
rise off the ground. Come along now. 


trTuBaA: I'll speak to him for you, if you 
desires to come along, Marshal. 


HERRICK: I'd not refuse it, Tituba; it’s 
the proper morning to fly into Hell. 


TITuBA: Oh, it be no Hell in Barbados. 
Devil, him be pleasure-man in Barba- 
dos, him be singin’ and dancin’ in Bar- 
bados. It’s you folks—you riles him up 
‘round here; it be too cold ‘round here 
for that Old Boy. He freeze his soul in 
Massachusetts, but in Barbados he just 
as sweet and— A bellowing cow is 
heard, and Tituba leaps up and calls to 
the window: Aye, sir! That’s him, 
Sarah! 

SARAH Goop: I’m here, Majesty! They 
hurriedly pick up their rags as Hop- 
kins, a guard, enters 


HoPKINS: The Deputy Governor's ar- 
rived 


HERRICK, grabbing Tituba: Come along, 
come along. 


TITUBA, resisting him: No, he comin’ for 
me. I goin’ home! 


HERRICK, pulling her to the door: That's 
not Satan, just a poor old cow with a 
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hatful of milk. Come along now, 
with you! 


TITUBA, calling to the window: Take me 
home, Devil! Take me home! 


SARAH GooD, following the shouting Ti- 
tuba out: Tell him I’m goin’, Tituba! 
Now you tell him Sarah Good is goin’ 
too! 


In the corridor outside Tituba calls on 
“Take me home, Devil; Devil take me 
home!” and Hopkins’ voice orders her 
to move on. Herrick returns and begins 
to push old rags and straw into a 
corner. Hearing footsteps, he turns, and 
enter Danforth and Judge Hathorne. 
They are in greatcoats and wear hats 
against the bitter cold. They are fol- 
lowed in by Cheever, who carries a 
dispatch case and a flat wooden box 
containing his writing materials. 


HERRICK: Good morning, Excellency. 
DANFORTH: Where is Mr. Parris? 


HERRICK: I'll fetch him. He starts for the 
door. 


DANFORTH: Marshal. Herrick stops. When 
did Reverend Hale arrive? 

HERRICK: 
think. 


DANFORTH, suspiciously: 
about here? 


It were toward midnight, I 
What is he 


HERRICK: He goes among them that will 
hang, sir. And he prays with them. He 
sits with Goody Nurse now. And Mr 
Parris with him. 


DANFORTH: Indeed. That man have no 
authority to enter here, Marshal. Why 
have you let him in? 


HERRICK: Why, Mr. Parris command me, 
sir. I cannot deny him. 


DANFORTH: Are you drunk, Marshal? 


HERRICK: No, sir; it is a bitter night, and 
I have no fire here. 


DANFORTH, containing his anger: Fetch 
Mr. Parris. 


HERRICK: Aye, sir. 


DANFORTH: There is a prodigious stench 
in this place. 


HERRICK: I have only now cleared the 
people out for you. 


DANFORTH: Beware hard drink, Marshal. 


HERRICK: Aye, sir. He waits an instant 
for further orders. But Danforth, in 
dissatisfaction, turns his back on him, 
and Herrick goes out. There is a pause. 
Danforth stands in thought. 


HATHORNE: Let you question Hale, Ex- 
cellency; I should not be surprised he 
have been preaching in Andover lately. 


DANFORTH: We'll come to that; speak 
nothing of Andover. Parris prays with 
him. That’s strange. He blows on his 
hands, moves toward the window, and 
looks out. 


HATHORNE: Excellency, I wonder if it be 
wise to let Mr. Parris so continuously 
with the prisoners. Danforth turns to 
him, interested. I think, sometimes, the 
man has a mad look these days. 


DANFORTH: Mad? 


HATHORNE: I met him yesterday coming 
out of his house, and I bid him good 
morning—and he wept and went his 
way. I think it is not well the village 
sees him so unsteady. 


DANFORTH: Perhaps he have some sor- 
row. 


CHEEVER, stamping his feet against the 
cold: I think it be the cows, sir. 


DANFORTH: Cows? 


CHEEVER: There be so many cows wan- 
derin’ the highroads, now their masters 
are in the jails, and much disagreement 
who they will belong to now. I know 
Mr. Parris be arguin’ with farmers all 
yesterday—there is great contention, 
sir, about the cows. Contention make 
him weep, sir; it were always a man 
that weep for contention. He turns, as 
do Hathorne and Danforth, hearing 
someone coming up the corridor. Dan- 
forth raises his head as Parris enters. 
He is gaunt, frightened, and sweating 
in his greatcoat. 


Parris, to Danforth, instantly: Oh, good 
morning, sir, thank you for coming, I 
beg your pardon wakin’ you so early. 
Good morning, Judge Hathorne. 


DANFORTH: Reverend Hale have no right 
to enter this 


PARRIS: Excellency, a moment. He hur- 
ries back and shuts the door. 


HATHORNE: Do you leave him alone with 
the prisoners? 


DANFORTH: What’s his business here? 


PARRIS, prayerfully holding up _ his 
hands: Excellency, hear me. It is a 
providence. Reverend Hale has re- 
turned to bring Rebecca Nurse to God 


DANFORTH, surprised: He bids her con- 
fess? 


PARRIS, sitting: Hear me. Rebecca have 
not given me a word this three month 
since she came. Now she sits with him, 
and her sister and Martha Corey and 
two or three others, and he pleads with 
them, confess their crimes and save 
their lives. 


DANFORTH: Why—this is indeed a provi- 
dence. And they soften, they soften? 


Parris: Not yet, not yet. But I thought 
to summon you, sir, that we might 
think on whether it be not wise, to 
He dares not say it. I had thought to 
put a question, sir, and I hope you will 
not 


DANFORTH: Mr 
troubles you? 


Parris, be plain, what 


PARRIS: There is news, sir, that the 
court—the court must reckon with. My 
niece, sir, my niece—I believe she has 
vanished 

DANFORTH: Vanished! 


parRRiIs: I had thought to advise you of 
it earlier in the week, but 


DANFORTH: Why? How long is she gone? 


PpaRRIS: This be the third night. You 
see, sir, she told me she would stay 
a night with Mercy Lewis. And next 
day, when she does not return, I send 
to Mr. Lewis to inquire. Mercy told 
him she would sleep in my house for 
a night 

DANFORTH: They are both gone?! 
PARRIS, in fear of him: They are, sir. 


DANFORTH, alarmed: I will send a party 
for them. Where may they be? 


PARRIS: Excellency, I think they be 
aboard a ship. Danforth stands agape 
My daughter tells me how she heard 
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them speaking of ships last week, and 
tonight I discover my—my strongbox is 
broke into. He presses his fingers 
against his eyes to keep back tears. 


HATHORNE, astonished: She have robbed 
you? 

PARRIS: Thirty-one pound is gone. I am 
penniless. He covers his face and sobs. 


DANFORTH: Mr. Parris, you are a brain- 
less man! He walks in thought, deeply 
worried. 


PaRRIS: Excellency, it profit nothing you 
should blame me. I cannot think they 
would run off except they fear to keep 
in Salem any more. He is pleading. 
Mark it, sir, Abigail had close knowl- 
edge of the town, and since the news 
of Andover has broken here 


DANFORTH: Andover is remedied. The 
court returns there on Friday, and will 
resume examinations. 


paRRIS: I am sure of it, sir. But the 
rumor here speaks rebellion in An- 
dover, and it 


DANFORTH 
Andover! 


There is no rebellion in 


Parris: I tell you what is said here, sir 
Andover have thrown out the court, 
they say, and will have no part of 
witchcraft. There be a faction here, 
feeding on that news, and I tell you 
true, sir, I fear there will be riot here 


HATHORNE: Riot! Why at every execu- 
tion I have seen naught but high satis- 
faction in the town. 


PaRRIs: Judge Hathorne—it were an- 
other sort that hanged till now. Rebecca 
Nurse is no Bridget that lived three 
year with Bishop before she married 
him. John Proctor is not Isaac Ward 
that drink his family to ruin. To Dan- 
forth: I would to God it were not so, 
Excellency, but these people have great 
weight yet in the town. Let Rebecca 
stand upon the gibbet and send up some 
righteous prayer, and I fear she’ll wake 
a vengeance on you. 


HATHORNE: Excellency, she is con- 
demned a witch. The court have 


DANFORTH, in deep concern, raising a 
hand to Hathorne: Pray you. To Parris 
How do you propose, then? 


PaARRIS: Excellency, I would postpone 
these hangin’s for a time. 


DANFORTH 
ment 


There will be no postpone- 


paRRIS: Now Mr. Hale’s returned, there 
is hope, I think—for if he bring even 
one of these to God, that confession 
surely damns the others in the public 
eye, and none may doubt more that 
they are all linked to Hell. This way, 
unconfessed and claiming innocence, 
doubts are multiplied, many honest 
people will weep tor them, and our 
good purpose is lost in their tears. 


DANFORTH, after thinking a moment, 
then going to Cheever: Give me the list 


Cheever opens the dispatch case, 
searches 


PARRIS: It cannot be forgot, sir, that 
when I summoned the congregation for 
John Proctor’s excommunication there 
were hardly thirty people come to hear 
it. That speak a discontent, I think, 
and 
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DANFORTH, studying the list: There will 
be no postponement. 


PARRIS: Excellency 


DANFORTH: Now, sir—which of these in 
your opinion may be brought to God? 
I will myself strive with him till dawn 
He hands the list to Parris, who merely 
glances at it. 


PaRRIs: There is not sufficient time till 
dawn. 


DANFORTH: I shall do my utmost. Which 
of them do you have hope for? 


PARRIS, not even glancing at the list 
now, and in a quavering voice, quietly 
Excellency—a dagger— He chokes up. 


DANFORTH: What do you say? 


PARRIS: Tonight, when I open my door 
to leave my house—a dagger clattered 
to the ground. Silence. Danforth ab- 
sorbs this. Now Parris cries out: You 
cannot hang this sort. There is danger 
for me.I dare not step outside at night! 
Reverend Hale enters. They look at him 
for an instant in silence. He is steeped 
in sorrow, exhausted, and more direct 
than he ever was 


DANFORTH: Accept my congratulations, 
Reverend Hale; we are gladdened to 
see you returned to your good work 


HALE, coming to Danforth now: You 
must pardon them. They will not budge 


Herrick enters, waits. 


DANFORTH, conciliatory: You misunder- 
stand, sir; I cannot pardon these when 
twelve are already hanged for the same 
crime. It is not just. 


PARRIS, with failing heart: Rebecca will 
not confess? 


HALE: The sun will rise in a few min- 
utes. Excellency, I must have more 
time. 


DANFORTH: Now hear me, and beguile 
yourselves no more. I will not receive 
a single plea for pardon or postpone- 
ment. Them that will not confess will 
hang. Twelve are already executed; the 
names of these seven are given out, and 
the village expects to see them die this 
morning. Postponement now speaks a 
floundering on my part; reprieve or 
pardon must cast doubt upon the guilt 
of them that died till now. While I 
speak God’s law, I will not crack its 
voice with whimpering. If retaliation is 
your fear, know this—I should hang 
ten thousand that dared to rise against 
the law, and an ocean of salt tears 
could not melt the resolution of the 
statutes. Now draw yourselves up like 
men and help me, as you are bound by 
Heaven to do. Have you spoken with 
them all, Mr. Hale? 


HALE: All but Proctor. He is in the 
dungeon 


DANFORTH, to Herrick: What's Proctor’s 
way now? 
HERRICK: He sits like some great bird; 


you'd not know he lived except he will 
take food from time to time 


DANFORTH, after thinking a moment 
His wife—his wife must be well on 
with child now 


HERRICK: She is, sir. 


DANFORTH: What think you, Mr. Parris? 
You have closer knowledge of this 
man; might her presence soften him? 


PARRIS: It is possible, sir. He have not 
laid eyes on her these three months 
I should summon her 


DANFORTH, to Herrick: Is he yet adam- 
ant? Has he struck at you again? 
HERRICK: He cannot, sir, he is chained 
to the wall now 


DANFORTH, after thinking on it: Fetch 
Goody Proctor to me. Then let you 
bring him up 
HERRICK: Aye, sir 
is silence 


Herrick goes. There 


HALE: Excellency, if you postpone a 
week and publish to the town that you 
are striving for their confessions, that 
speak mercy on your part, not faltering. 


DANFORTH: Mr. Hale, as God have not 
empowered me like Joshua to stop this 
sun from rising, so I cannot withhold 
from them the perfection of their pun- 
ishment. 


HALE, harder now: If you think God 
wills you to raise rebellion, Mr. Dan- 
forth, you are mistaken! 


DANFORTH, instantly: You have heard 
rebellion spoken in the town? 


HALE: Excellency, there are orphans 
wandering from house to house; aban- 
doned cattle bellow on the highroads, 
the stink of rotting crops hangs every- 
where, and no man knows when the 
harlots’ cry will end his life—and you 
wonder yet if rebellion’s spoke? Better 
you should marvel how they do not 
burn your province! 


DANFORTH: Mr. Hale, have you preached 
in Andover this month? 


HALE: Thank God they have no need of 
me in Andover 


DANFORTH: You baffle me, sir. Why have 
you returned here? 


HALE: Why, it is all simple. I come to 
do the Devil’s work. I come to counsel 
Christians they should belie themselves 
His sarcasm collapses. There is blood 
on my head! Can you not see the blood 
on my head!! 


PARRIS: Hush! For he has heard foot- 
steps. They all face the door. Herrick 
enters with Elizabeth. Her wrists are 
linked by heavy chain, which Herrick 
now removes. Her clothes are dirty 


her face is pale and gaunt. Herrick goes 
out 


DANFORTH, very politely: Goody Proc- 
tor. She is silent. I hope you are hearty? 


ELJZABETH, as a warning reminder: I am 
yet six month before my time 


DANFORTH: Pray be at your ease, we 
come not for your life. We—uncertain 
how to plead, for he is not accustomed 
to it. Mr. Hale, will you speak with 
the woman? 


HALE: Goody Proctor, your husband is 
marked to hang this morning 


Pause 


ELIZABETH, quietly: I have heard it 


HALE: You know, do you not, that I 
have no connection with the court? 
She seems to doubt it. I come of my 
own, Goody Proctor. I would save your 
husband’s life, for if he is taken I 
count myself his murderer. Do you 
understand me? 


ELIZABETH: What do you want of me? 
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HALE:, Goody Proctor, I have gone this 
three month like our Lord into the 
wilderness. I have sought a Christian 
way, for damnation’s doubled on a 
minister who counsels men to lie 


HATHORNE: It is no lie, you cannot speak 


of lies 


HALE: It is a lie! They are innocent! 
DANFORTH: I'l! hear no more of that! 


HALE, continuing to Elizabeth: Let you 
not mistake your duty as I mistook my 
own. I came into this village like a 
bridegroom to his beloved, bearing gifts 
of high religion; the very crowns of 
holy law I brought, and what I touched 
with my bright confidence, it died; and 
where I turned the eye of my great 
faith, blood flowed up. Beware, Goody 
Proctor—cleave to no faith when faith 
brings blood. It is mistaken law that 
leads you to sacrifice. Life, woman, life 
is God’s most precious gift; no princi- 
ple, however glorious, may justify the 
taking of it. I beg you, woman, prevail 
upon your husband to confess. Let him 
give his lie. Quail not before God's 


judgment in this, for it may well be 
God damns a liar less than he that 
throws his life away for pride. Will 
you plead with him? I cannot think he 
will listen to another 


ELIZABETH, quietly: I think that be the 
Devil's argument 


HALE, with a climatic desperation: Wo- 
man, before the laws of God we are as 
swine! We cannot read His will! 


ELIZABETH: I cannot dispute with you, 
sir; I lack learning for it 


DANFORTH, going to her: Goody Proctor, 
you are not summoned here for dispu- 
tation. Be there no wifely tenderness 
within you? He will die with the sun- 
rise. Your husband. Do you under- 
stand it? She only looks at him. What 
say you? Will you contend with him? 
She is silent. Are you stone? I tell you 
true, woman, had I no other proof of 
your unnatural life, your dry eyes now 
would be sufficient evidence that you 
delivered up your soul to Hell! A very 
ape would weep at such calamity! Have 
the devil dried up any tear of pity in 


ELIZABETH: I am yet six month before my time. 
(Beatrice Straight, Walter Hampden) 


you? She is silent. Take her out. It 
profit nothing she should speak to him! 


ELIZABETH, quietly: Let me speak with 
him, Excellency 


PARRIS, with hope: You'll strive with 


him? She hesitates 


DANFORTH: Will you plead for his con- 
fession or will you not? 


ELIZABETH: I promise nothing. Let me 
speak with him 


A sound—the sibilance of dragging feet 
on stone. They turn. A pause. Herrick 
enters with John Proctor. His wrists 
are chained. He is another man, bearded, 
filthy, his eyes misty as though webs 
had overgrown them. He halts inside 
the doorway, his eye caught by the 
sight of Elizabeth. The emotion flowing 
between them prevents anyone from 
speaking for an instant. Now Hale, 
visibly affected, goes to Danforth and 
speaks quietly 


HALE: Pray, leave them, Excellency. 


DANFORTH, pressing Hale impatiently 
aside: Mr. Proctor, you have been noti- 
fied, have you not? Proctor is silent, 
staring at Elizabeth. I see light in the 
sky, Mister; let you counsel with your 
wife, and may God help you turn your 
back on Hell. Proctor is silent, staring 
at Elizabeth 


HALE, quietly: Excellency, let 


Danforth brushes past Hale and walks 
out. Hale follows. Cheever stands and 
follows, Hathorne behind. Herrick goes. 
Parris, from a safe distance, offers: 


PARRIS: If you desire a cup of cider, 
Mr. Proctor, lam sure I— Proctor turns 
an icy stare at him, and he breaks off. 
Parris raises his palms toward Proctor. 
God lead you now. Parris goes out. 


Alone, Proctor walks to her, halts. It is 
as though they stood in a spinning 
world. It is beyond sorrow, above it. 
He reaches out his hand as though to- 
ward an embodiment not quite real, 
and as he touches her, a strange soft 
sound, half laughter, half amazement, 
comes from his throat. He pats her 
hand. She covers his hand with hers. 
And then, weak, he sits. Then she sits, 
facing him 


proctor: The child? 


ELIZABETH: It grows 


proctor: There is no word of the boys? 


ELIZABETH They're well 
Samuel keeps them 


Rebecca’s 


Proctor: You have not seen them? 


ELIZABETH: I have not. She catches a 
weakening in herself and downs it. 


PROcTOR: You are a—marvel, Elizabeth. 
ELIZABETH: You—have been tortured? 


proctor: Aye. Pause. She will not let 
herself be drowned in the sea that 
threatens her. They come for my life 
now. 


ELIZABETH: I know it 
Pause 
proctor: None—have yet confessed? 


ELIZABETH: There be many confessed 
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proctor: Who are they? 


ELIZABETH: There be a hundred or more, 
they say. Goody Ballard is one; Isaiah 
Goodkind is one. There be many 


PROCTOR: Rebecca? 


ELIZABETH: Not Rebecca. She is one foot 
in Heaven now; naught may hurt her 
more 


proctor: And Giles? 
ELIZABETH: You have not heard of it? 


proctor: I hear nothin’, where I am 
kept 


ELIZABETH: Giles is dead. 
He looks at her incredulously. 
proctor: When were he hanged? 


ELIZABETH, quietly, factually: He were 
not hanged. He would not answer aye 
or nay to his indictment; for if he 
denied the charge they’d hang him 
surely, and auction out his property. 
So he stand mute, and died Christian 
under the law. And so his sons will 
have his farm. It is the law, for he 
could not be condemned a wizard with- 
out he answer the indictment, aye or 
nay. 


proctor: Then how does he die? 
ELIZABETH, gently: They press him, John. 
PROCTOR: Press? 


ELIZABETH: Great stones they lay upon 
his chest until he plead aye or nay. 
With a tender smile for the old man: 
They say he give them but two words. 
“More weight,” he says. And died. 


PROCTOR, numbed—a thread to weave 
into his agony: “More weight.” 


ELIZABETH: Aye. It were a fearsome 
man, Giles Corey. 


Pause. 


PROCTOR, with great force of will, but 
not quite looking at her: I have been 
thinking I would confess to them, Eliz- 
abeth. She shows nothing. What say 
you? If I give them that? 


ELIZABETH: I cannot judge you, John. 
Pause. 


PROCTOR, simply—a pure question: What 
would you have me do? 

ELIZABETH: As you will, I would have it. 
Slight pause: I want you living, John. 
That’s sure. 

PROCTOR, pauses, then with a flailing of 
hope: Giles’ wife? Have she confessed? 


ELIZABETH: She will not. 


Pause. 
PrROcTOR: It is a pretense, Elizabeth. 
ELIZABETH: What is? 


proctor: I cannot mount the gibbet like 
a saint. It is a fraud. I am not that man. 
She is silent. My honesty is broke, Eliz- 
abeth; I am no good man. Nothing’s 
spoiled by giving them this lie that 
were not rotten long before. 


ELIZABETH: And yet you've not con- 
fessed till now. That speak goodness 
in you. 


proctor: Spite only keeps me silent. It 
is hard to give a lie to dogs. Pause, for 
the first time he turns directly to her. 
I would have your forgiveness, Eliza- 
beth. 
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He halts inside the doorway, his eye caught by the sight of Elizabeth. 
(Arthur Kennedy, Walter Hampden) 


ELIZABETH: It is not for me to give, 
John, I am 


proctor: I’d have you see some honesty 
in it. Let them that never lied die now 
to keep their souls. It is pretense for 
me, a vanity that will not blind God 
nor keep my children out of the wind. 
Pause. What say you? 


ELIZABETH, upon a heaving sob that al- 
ways threatens: John, it come to naught 
that I should forgive you, if you'll not 
forgive yourself. Now he turns away 
a little, in great agony. It is not my 
soul, John, it is yours. He stands, as 
though in physical pain, slowly rising 
to his feet with a great immortal long- 
ing to find his answer. It is difficult to 
say, and she is on the verge of tears 
Only be sure of this, for I know it now 
Whatever you will do, it is a good man 
does it. He turns his doubting, search- 
ing gaze upon her. I have read my heart 
this three month, John. Pause. I have 
sins of my own to count. It needs a cold 
wife to prompt lechery. 


PROCTOR, in great pain: Enough, enough 


ELIZABETH, now pouring out her heart: 
Better you should know me! 


proctor: I will not hear it! I know you! 


ELIZABETH: You take my sins upon you, 
John 


PROCTOR, in agony: No, I take my own, 
my own! 


ELIZABETH: John, I counted myself so 
plain, so poorly made, no honest love 
could come to me! Suspicion kissed you 
when I did; I never knew how I should 
say my love. It were a cold house I 
kept! In fright, she swerves, as Ha- 
thorne enters 


HATHORNE: What say you, Proctor? The 
sun 1S soon up 


Proctor, his chest heaving, stares, turns 
to Elizabeth. She comes to him as 
though to plead, her voice quaking. 


ELIZABETH: Do what you will. But let 
none be your judge. There be no higher 
judge under Heaven than Proctor is! 
Forgive me, forgive me, John—I never 
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knew such goodness in the world! She 
covers her face, weeping. 


Proctor turns from her to Hathorne; he 
is off the earth, his voice hollow. 


Proctor: I want my life. 


HATHORNE, electrified, surprised: You'll 
confess yourself? 


proctor: I will have my life 


HATHORNE, with a mystical tone: God be 
praised! It is a providence! He rushes 
out the door, and his voice is heard 
calling down the corridor: He will con- 
fess! Proctor will ‘confess! 


PROCTOR, with a cry, as he strides to the 
door: Why do you ery it? In great pain 
he turns back to her. It is evil, is it not? 
It is evil. 


ELIZABETH, in terror, weeping: I cannot 
judge you, John, I cannot! 


proctor: Then who will judge me? 
Suddenly clasping his hands: God in 
Heaven, what is John Proctor, what is 
John Proctor? He moves as an animal, 
and a fury is riding in him, a tantalized 
search. I think it is honest, I think so; 
I am no saint. As though she had de- 
nied this he calls angrily at her: Let 
Rebecca go like a saint; for me it is 
fraud! 

Voices are heard in the hall, speaking 
together in suppressed excitement. 


ELIZABETH: I am not your judge, I can- 
not be. As though giving him release: 
Do as you will, do as you will! 


proctor: Would you give them such a 
lie? Say it. Would you ever give them 
this? She cannot answer. You would 
not; if tongs of fire were singeing you 
you would not! It is evil. Good, then— 
it is evil, and I do it! 


Hathorne enters with Danforth, and, 
with them, Cheever, Parris, and Hale. 
It is « businesslike, rapid entrance, as 
though the ice had been broken. 


DANFORTH, with great relief and grati- 
tude: Praise to God, man, praise to 
God; you shall be blessed in Heaven 
for this. Cheever has hurried to the 
bench with pen, ink, and paper. Proc- 
tor watches him. Now then, let us have 
it. Are you ready, Mr. Cheever? 


proctor, with a cold, cold horror at 
their efficiency: Why must it be writ- 
ten? 


DANFORTH: Why, for the good instruc- 
tion of the village, Mister; this we shall 
post upon the church door! To Parris, 
urgently: Where is the marshal? 


PARRIS, run. to the door and calls down 
the corridor: Marshal! Hurry! 


DANFORTH: Now, then, Mister, will you 
speak slowly, and directly to the point, 
for Mr. Cheever’s sake. He is on record 
now, and is really dictatir~ to Cheever, 
who writes. Mr. Proctor, ..ave you seen 
the Devil in your life? Proctor’s jaws 
lock. Come, man, there is light in the 
sky; the town waits at the scaffold; I 
would give out this news. Did you see 


the Devil? 
proctor: I did 


PARRIS: Praise God! 


DANFORTH: And when he come to you, 
what were his demand? Proctor is si- 
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lent. Danforth helps. Did he bid you to 
do his work upon the earth? 


proctor: He did. 


DANFORTH: And you bound yourself to 
his service? Danforth turns, as Rebecca 
Nurse enters, with Herrick helping to 
support her. She is barely able to walk. 
Come in, come in, woman! 


REBECCA, brightening as she sees Proc- 
tor: Ah, John! You are well, then, eh? 


Proctor turns his face to the wall. 


DANFORTH: Courage, man, courage—let 
her witness your good example that 
she may come to God herself. Now hear 
it, Goody Nurse! Say on, Mr. Proctor. 
Did you bind yourself to the Devil’s 
service? 


REBECCA, astonished: Why, John! 


proctor, through his teeth, his face 
turned from Rebecca: I did. 


DANFORTH: Now, woman, you surely see 
it profit nothin’ to keep this conspiracy 
any further. Will you confess yourself 
with him? 


REBECCA: Oh, John—God send his mercy 
on you! 


DANFORTH: I say, will you confess your- 
self, Goody Nurse? 


REBECCA: Why, it is a lie, it is a lie, how 
may I damn myself? I cannot, I cannot. 


DANFORTH: Mr. Proctor. When the Devil 
came to you did you see Rebecca Nurse 
in his company? Proctor is silent. Come, 
man, take courage—did you ever see 
her with the Devil? 


proctor, almost inaudibly: No. 


Danforth, now sensing trouble, glances 
at John and goes to the table, and picks 
up a sheet—the list of condemned. 


DANFORTH: Did you ever see her sister, 
Mary Easty, with the Devil? 


proctor: No, I did not. 


DANFORTH, his eyes narrow on Proctor: 
Did you ever see Martha Corey with 
the Devil? 


proctor: I did not. 


DANFORTH, realizing, slowly putting the 
sheet down: Did you ever see anyone 
with the Devil? 


proctor: I did not. 


DANFORTH: Proctor, you mistake me. I 
am not empowered to trade your life 
for a lie. You have most certainly seen 
some person with the Devil. Proctor is 
silent. Mr. Proctor, a score of people 
have already testified they saw this 
woman with the Devil. 


proctor: Then it is proved. Why must 
I say it? 
DANFORTH: Why “must” you say it! Why, 


you should rejoice to say it if your soul 
is truly purged of any love for Hell! 


proctor: They think to go like saints. 
I like not to spoil their names. 


DANFORTH, inquiring, incredulous: Mr. 
Proctor, do you think they go like 
saints? 


PROCTOR, evading: This woman never 
thought she done the Devil’s work. 


DANFORTH: Look you, sir. I think you 
mistake your duty here. It matters 
nothing what she thought—she is con- 
victed of the unnatural murder of chil- 
dren, and you for sending your spirit 
out upon Mary Warren. Your soul alone 
is the issue here, Mister, and you will 
prove its whiteness or you cannot live 
in a Christian country. Will you tell 
me now what persons conspired with 
you in the Devil’s company? Proctor is 
silent. To your knowledge was Rebecca 
Nurse ever— 


proctor: I speak my own sins; I can- 
not judge another. Crying out, with 
hatred: I have no tongue for it. 


HALE, quickly to Danforth: Excellency, 
it is enough he confess himself. Let him 
sign it, let him sign it. 


PARRIS, feverishly: It is a great service, 
sir. It is a weighty name; it will strike 
the village that Proctor confess. I beg 
you, let him sign it. The sun is up, 
Excellency! 


DANFORTH, considers; then with dissatis- 
faction: Come, then, sign your testi- 
mony. To Cheever: Give it to him. 
Cheever goes to Proctor, the confession 
and a pen in hand. Proctor does not 
look at it. Come, man, sign it. 


PROCTOR, after glancing at the confes- 
sion: You have all witnessed it—it is 
enough. 


DANFORTH: You will not sign it? 


proctor: You have all witnessed it; 
what more is needed? 


DANFORTH: Do you sport with me? You 
will sign your name or it is no confes- 
sion, Mister! His breast heaving with 
agonized breathing, Proctor now lays 
the paper down and signs his name. 


PARRIS: Praise be to the Lord! 


Proctor has just finished signing when 
Danforth reaches for the paper. But 
Proctor snatches it up, and now a wild 
terror is rising in him, and a boundless 
anger. 


DANFORTH, perplexed, but politely ex- 
tending his hand: If you please, sir. 


proctor: No. 


DANFORTH, as though Proctor did not 
understand: Mr. Proctor, I must have— 


proctor: No, no. I have signed it. You 
have seen me. It is done! You have no 
need for this. 


PaRRIS: Proctor, the village must have 
proof that 


proctor: Damn the village! I confess to 
God, and God has seen my name on 
this! It is enough! 


DANFORTH: No, sir, it is— 


Proctor: You came to save my soul, 
did you not? Here! I have confessed 
myself; it is enough! 


DANFORTH: You have not con— 


proctor: I have confessed myself! Is 
there no good penitence but it be pub- 
lic? God does not need my name nailed 
upon the church! God sees my name; 
God knows how black my sins are! It is 
enough! 


DANFORTH: Mr. Proctor 
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Proctor: You will not use me! I am no 
Sarah Good or Tituba, I am John Proc- 
tor! You will not use me! It is no part 
of salvation that you should use me! 


DANFORTH: I do not wish to— 


proctor: I have three children—how 
may I teach them to walk like men in 
the world, and I sold my friends? 


DANFORTH: 


You have not sold your 
friends— 


proctor: Beguile me not! I blacken all 
of them when this is nailed to the 
church the very day they hang for 
silence! 


DANFORTH: Mr. Proctor, I must have 
good and legal proof that you— 


proctor: You are the high court, your 
word is good enough! Tell them I con- 
fessed myself; say Proctor broke his 
knees and wept like a woman; say what 
you will, but my name cannot— 


DANFORTH, with suspicion: It is the same, 
is it not? If I report it or you sign to it? 


proctor—he knows it is insane: No, it 
is not the same! What others say and 
what I sign to is not the same! 


DANFORTH: Why? Do you mean to deny 
this confession when you are free? 


PROCTOR: I mean to deny nothing! 


DANFORTH: Then explain to me, Mr. 
Proctor, why you will not let— 


PROCTOR, with a cry of his whole soul: 
Because it is my name! Because I can- 
not have another in my life! Because 
I lie and sign myself to lies! Because I 
am not worth the dust on the feet of 


them that hang! How may I live with- 
out my name? I have given you my 
soul; leave me my name! 


DANFORTH, pointing at the confession in 
Proctor’s hand: Is that document a lie? 
If it is a lie I will not accept it! What 
say you? I will not deal in lies, Mister! 
Proctor is motionless. You will give me 
your honest confession in my hand, or 
I cannot keep you from the rope. Proc- 
tor does not reply. Which way do you 
go, Mister? 


His breast heaving, his eyes staring, 
Proctor tears the paper and crumples 
it, and he is weeping in fury, but erect. 


DANFORTH: Marshal! 


PARRIS, hysterically, as though the tear- 
ing paper were his life: Proctor, Proc- 
tor! 


HALE: Man, you will hang! You cannot! 


proctor, his eyes full of tears: I can 
And there’s your first marvel, that I 
can. You have made your magic now, 
for now I do think I see some shred of 
goodness in John Proctor. Not enough 
to weave a banner with, but white 
enough to keep it from such dogs. 
Elizabeth, in a burst of terror, rushes 
to him and weeps against his hand. 
Give them no tear! Tears pleasure 
them! Show honor now, show a stony 
heart and sink them with it! He has 
lifted her, and kisses her now with 
great passion. 


REBECCA: Let you fear nothing! Another 
judgment waits us all! 


DANFORTH: Hang them high over the 


town! Who weeps for these, weeps for 
corruption! He sweeps out past them 


ECHOES DOWN THE CORRIDOR 


Herrick starts to lead Rebecca, who al- 
most collapses, but Proctor catches her, 
and she glances up at him apologetic- 
ally. 


REBECCA: I’ve had no breakfast 
HERRICK: Come, man. 


Herrick escorts them out, Hathorne and 
Cheever behind them. Elizabeth stands 
staring at the empty doorway. 


PARRIS, in deadly fear, to Elizabeth: Go 
to him, Goody Proctor! There is yet 
time! 


From outside a drumroll strikes the 
air. Parris is startled. Elizabeth jerks 
about toward the window. 


Parris: Go to him! He rushes out the 
door, as though to hold back his fate 
Proctor! Proctor! 


Again, a short burst of drums. 


HALE: Woman, plead with him! He 
starts to rush out the door, and then 
goes back to her. Woman! It is pride, 
it is vanity. She avoids his eyes, and 
moves to the window. He drops to his 
knees. Be his helper!— What profit him 
to bleed? Shall the dust praise him? 
Shall the worms declare his truth? Go 
to him, take his shame away! 


ELIZABETH, supporting herself against 
collapse, grips the bars of the window, 
and with a cry: He have his goodness 
now. God forbid I take it from him! 


The final drumroll crashes, then height- 
ens violently. Hale weeps in frantic 
prayer, and the new sun is pouring in 
upon her face, and the drums rattle 
like bones in the morning air. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Not long after the fever died, Parris was voted from office, walked out 
on the highroad, and was never heard of again. 


The legend has it that Abigail turned up later as a prostitute in Boston 


Twenty years after the last execution, the government awarded compen- 

_ sation to the victims still living, and to the families of the dead 
is evident that some people still were unwilling to admit their total guilt, and 
also that the factionalism was still alive, for some beneficiaries were actually 
not victims at all, but informers. 


However, it 


Elizabeth Proctor married again, four years after Proctor’s death. 


In solemn meeting, the congregation rescinded the excommunications—this 


in March 1712. But they did so upon orders of the government 


The jury, 


however, wrote a statement praying forgiveness of all who had suffered 


Certain farms which had belonged to the victims were left to ruin, and 
for more than a century no one would buy them or live on them. 


To all intents and purposes, the power of theocracy in Massachussetts 


was broken. 
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. LITTLE THEATRE, 
COME BLOW YOUR HORN 


A wealth of available contemporary drama lies over 
the ocean, declares a successful adapter of foreign plays 


BY MAURICE VALENCY 


ISTORY shows us that dramatic traditions 

are maintained not so much by art as by 
industry. For every artist who has worked in the 
theatre there have been a hundred artisans; and 
it is to the efforts of these conscientious workmen 
whose names are devoid of glamor and whose 
plays no one will ever read that we are chiefly 
indebted for the continuity of dramatic art. When 
people say, as they have since the days of Aris- 
tophanes, that the theatre is dying on its feet, they 
don’t mean that anything exceptional is taking 
place. They mean only that nothing exceptional 
is taking place; and this is normal. If, from time 
to time, we have the impression that people in the 
theatre are going through their appointed rounds 
like zombies, we have no special cause for com- 
plaint. It is only that we grow impatient for that 
surge of genius which will once again beat the 
hard, gemlike flame of the commercial theatre 
into a blaze of high achievement. 

For, of course, that very professionalism which 
maintains the theatre constitutes also its greatest 
danger. Professionals do not willingly change 
their techniques; the latter have taken too long to 
acquire. The public constantly insists upon nov- 
elty, but it constantly resists change—it desires 
novelty without change. The result is that in 
every theatrical tradition, if it lasts long enough, 
there comes a time to destroy it. At such times 
it is heartening to know that there are artists 
alive who can give us something new. 

From an artistic point of view—and nobody 
connected with the drama can afford to be with- 
out something of the sort—a theatre which has to 
play to capacity in order to survive is doomed. 
Art cannot be efficient; it must be creative. It 
wastes time. It takes risks. It ventures cheerfully 
into absurdity in order to find sublimity. A good 
deal of messing about precedes each era of 
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PETER BASCH 


Maurice Valency, author and playwright who adapted 
Jean Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of Chaillot and The 
Enchanted for American production. 


achievement. Such goings on, of course, are no 
good for the box office. On the other hand, with- 
out that occasional rush of excitement which only 
the artist can bring to it, the efficient theatre runs 
the risk, long before it is destroyed by something 
better, of dwindling imperceptibly into a non- 
profit organization which is neither educational 
nor charitable in character. 

The various upheavals which resulted in the 
modern drama did not originate in the commercial 
theatre but in spite of the commercial theatre. 
Out of the struggle of Antoine in France, the 
fight for Ibsen in England, the victory of the Art 
Theatre in Moscow came the wave of talent on 
which the European theatre still subsists. It was 
the little theatres of Greenwich Village and New 
York’s lower East Side that gave the American 
drama its impulse a generation ago. When the 
battle was won in the little theatres, and only 
then, the big theatre capitulated, and those who 
had had the courage and imagination to win the 
battle moved in. Presumably they are still in 
possessicn. But nobody seems to have taken their 
place on the frontier. If we wonder what has 
happened to our experimental theatre, the an- 
swer is—it is on Broadway, and has been there 
for the past decade at least. 
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T IS perhaps in the nature of a paradox, but 

the fact is that in recent years the only place 
where one could see noncommercial drama has 
been on the commercial stage. With very few 
exceptions everything that has been done by way 
of exploration and experiment in the American 
theatre of the last decade has been done by com- 
mercial managers who were willing to take the 
huge risks of a Broadway production in the in- 
terests of a new departure. It is they who have 
chiefly done the experimenting, and I believe they 
would experiment cheerfully even more if they 
knew what to experiment with. But the little 
theatres whose traditional function it is to light 
the way have abdicated. Instead of maintaining 
contact with the best that is known and thought 
in the world, the “laboratory” theatres, the uni- 
versity theatres, the workshops and arenas which 
dot the country have been content to sit in a back- 
wash of pseudo professionalism, rehashing for the 
local trade the commercial successes of the capital. 

The reasons are obvious. The little theatres 
have no money, they have no material and, there- 
fore, they have no courage. But I think that if 
they had the material and the courage to use it, 
the audience would come and bring them some 
money. At least little theatres have had this ex- 
perience in the past. Not that it has ever been 
easy—but those who value their ease had better 
stay out of the theatre. Nor has it ever been very 
lucrative. The history of the little theatres of 
Paris—for example, the Vieux Colombier, the 
Oeuvre, the Pitoéff, the Studio—is a tale of con- 
stant struggle. It is a glorious tale. But in the 
end it must be admitted: The art theatre is an avo- 
cation for dedicated people, and the only real 


HAIG W. SHEKERJIAN 


Giraudoux’s Electre, one of the plays singled out by 
author Valency as a likely prospect for American little 
theatres, received one of its rare productions in this 
country at Vassar College. 
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Marcel Aymé’s Lucienne et son Boucher in a production 
at Théadtre du Vieux Colombier in Paris. 


justification for the devotion it demands is the joy 
that it gives. 

This brings us to the question of material, and 
here we come to a real difficulty, for there is 


seldom, as far as I know, any surplus of unpro- 


duced native drama of high quality. Even when 
it is of distinctly noncommercial character, some- 
how it becomes commercial. On the other hand, 
there is constantly available a wealth of contem- 
porary foreign drama, much of which is known in 
this country only to the specialist. This material, 
of course, must be read in the original. It is sel- 
dom translated unless a publisher requests it and 
never adapted except for a producer. The prob- 
lem of finding it is simple for anyone who has 
learned to use a library. The French, for instance, 
publish everything, and in practically all other 
continental nations whatever is of literary value 
soon finds its way into print. Any theatre-minded 
tourist with the necessary grasp of language may 
come back from a trip abroad with a brief case 
full of scripts if he has a mind to look for them. 
But without even getting off his campus, so to 
speak, a competent drama student can track 
down, in any course that treats the contemporary 
drama from the viewpoint of comparative litera- 
ture, a half-dozen important plays which have 
never been produced in America and which very 
likely would be if anyone took the trouble to look 
into the matter. 

Thus, in contrast to the scarcity of native ex- 
perimental plays, the foreign drama gives us an 
embarras de richesse. Among the French alone 
the names of major authors whose works can be 
made available to the experimental theatre 
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TAKING THE “AX” OUT OF TAX 


An accountant suggests a plan for giving theatre people with 


fluctuating incomes a better break when March 15 rolls round 


By J. S. SEIDMAN, C. P. A. 


he going in show business is plenty tough these days, and Uncle Sam’s 
income taxes aren't helping to make it easier. On the contrary, the income 
tax setup is such that as a rule people in show business have to shell out 
more tax on their earnings than people in the audience making the same 
amount of money. 
This comes about because income taxes are figured on a year-to-year 
basis and are determined by mounting rate brackets. The steady earner 
comes out swell under this arrangement because he is in about the same bracket 
each year. However, in show business the earnings can be fat in one year and lean in 
others. The tax brackets run up in the fat year without any relief or recognition 
that there were lean years. 

A bit of arithmetic will illustrate the point. Suppose a producer (unmarried) has 
struggled for six years trying to get a hit show with no luck. He does not make a 
dollar in all this period. Finally, in the seventh year a show clicks. He earns in that 
year $210,000. Of this he has to pay $170,000 in income taxes, leaving him with 
$40,000 for the seven-year hitch. 

Now, let’s take the case of John Q. Executive who has made the same $210,000 
in the same seven-year period, but who has made it by a salary of $30,000 a year. His 
tax is $14,700 a year, or $103,000 for the seven years. That leaves him with $107,000 
for the seven years, whereas our producer friend was left with only $40,000. In other 
words, the producer by venturing and risking has come off $67,000 behind the eight 
ball compared with the executive who has played it safe and relied on a steady 
income from year to year. 

What is true of the producer is true of the directors, stars, authors (with certain 
exceptions) and most others in the entertainment world. In fact, it is true of anyone 
with a fluctuating income compared with a person with a steady income. 

Obviously, there is something to be corrected here. If there is to be any tax 
favoritism, it should be the venturesome spirit, the risk-taker, the creative fellow 
who should get the accolade, and not the person who is playing it safe. At the very 
least no penalty should be imposed on the guy with spunk or on an employment 
that has its ups and downs instead of regular pay checks. 

The two “heavies” in this drama have already been identified. One is the climb- 
ing rate brackets. The other is the calculation of the tax on a year-by-year basis. 
Rate brackets are here to stay. At least it is inconceivable that in this sophisticated 
day and age everybody, rich and poor, will pay the same income tax rate. The thing 
that must give, therefore, is year-by-year figuring. 

verage income, rather than a particular year’s income, immediately sug- 

gests itself. In theory that should do the trick. In practice there are all 

sorts of bugs inherent in true averaging. Paying on average income is 

delightful when it reduces the tax. However, it becomes distasteful when 

it works the other way. Suppose last year’s income was $10 and this year’s 

income is $4. We don’t mind paying this year on $4, but we balk at paying 
on $7, which is the average of the two years. To make it even worse, if we had no 
income this year, we surely would be unhappy having to pay a tax on $5 income, 
which would be the average for the two years. 

There are other problems about an honest-to-goodness averaging arrangement. 
Elaborate rate tables become necessary, taxes for past years have to be refigured 
and changes in tax rates or brackets bring on complications in computing the tax. 
Furthermore, substantial refunds have to be made by the government for back years 
in periods of low income, and that can raise the devil with the nation’s finances. 
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Does that mean averaging is out? Not at all. The practical American mind can 
generally come up with a solution that bends pure theory a bit to produce some- 
thing simple, flexible and equitable. In that spirit here’s a program that should do 
the trick: 


(1) If the income for the current year is lower than the average income for 
the preceding six years, figure the tax on the income for the current year, just as 
is done now. 

(2) If the income for the current year is greater than the average income for the 

preceding six years, figure the tax on the basis of the average income for the 

seven years. 

(3) Figure the tax only by reference to current rates and in this way: seven 

times the tax on the average income for the seven-year period, less six times 

the tax on the average income for the six-year period. 

An example may clarify the skeleton formula. Suppose our producer friend has 
hit it well in 1953 and has an income of $150,000. Suppose also that in the preceding 
six years his income averaged only $10,000 a year. The seven-year average is $30,000 
(since he made a total of $210,000 in seven years). The tax would all be figured by 
reference to the 1953 rates, as follows: 

Tax for 7 years: 

$30,000 per year = $14,700 x 7, or approximately $103,000 
Less tax for preceding 6 years: 

$10,000 per year 3,000 x 6, or $ 18,000 


Tax for 1953 $ 85,000 
If the tax were figured today on the $150,000 income, the tax would be $115,000. 


In other words, under the proposed program the tax would be reduced $30,000. 
here are many attractive features about this plan. The $30,000 reduction 
gives perspective to the “killing” in 1953 by blending it with the six leaner 
years. To be sure, the plan does not go all of the way required by true 
averaging, but, as we have seen, going all the way would involve practical 
difficulties. This plan alkalizes such headaches. There is no refiguring to 
do for prior years, no need for special rate tables and no freezing of rate 

brackets. There is no tax to pay when there is no income, and there is no refund for 

prior years. Many technical things would have to be covered in the proposal, but 
suffice it to say that all of them can be easily and adequately dealt with. 

Why the seven-year period? There is more to it than the Biblical seven lean 
years and seven fat years. The tax laws now allow a seven-year swing for absorbing 
net losses of any year, in that the losses can be applied one year back and five forward. 
This seven-year range also coincides with the seven-year business cycle that the econ- 
omists talk about. 

What effect would the proposal have on the government’s revenue? If we assume 
what should not be assumed—that everything would be the same after this significant 
tax change as before—then of course there would be a decline in revenue. The fellow 
with fluctuating income will pay less in his better-than-average years than he did 
before. This decrease would have to be made up by an increase in the tax rates, which 
is as it should be. At present the fellow who has been playing it safe through a steady 
income has gotten the benefit of lower rates because of the higher tax paid by the 
people with fluctuating income. The proposed averaging plan, plus increase in tax 
rates, would put everybody on a par. 

However, all this assumes a static economy. Actually, ours is a very dynamic 
one. A tax change that eliminates the penalty on risk-taking or fluctuating income 
could be counted on to release energy and initiative that would develop more income 
and revenue than ever before. It, therefore, may be possible as a result of this program 
of averaging for the government to wind up with more “take” and at the same time 
reduce—rather than increase—tax rates. 

Be that as it may, the important thing is that show business can wind up as no 
business if the income tax continues to make a fellow with fluctuating income pay 
more than a person with evenly spaced income. The plan here outlined corrects most 
of that inequity and does it in a simple, flexible way. 
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Audrey Hepburn and Gregory Peck visited the Kirk Douglas made Act of Love on location in a sea- 


Piazza di Spagna in Rome after completing Roman port town in the south of France. He also has the title 
Holiday in that city. role in Ulysses, Italian adaptation of Homeric material. 


SCREEN STARS WORK ABROAD... 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES AND OF TAXES 


HE recent exodus of American film stars to make pictures abroad and in Mexico is one 
outgrowth of the income tax structure. Before Congress and the President combined to 
close a loophole in the existing tax laws in August, stars working abroad were able to get 
100 per cent exemptions on large earnings; under the old provision Americans who worked 
abroad for an eighteen-month period and returned home for not more than a month in 
that period paid no taxes on their foreign earnings. As amended, the law now limits to $20,000.00 
the amount of tax-exempt earnings within that period of eighteen consecutive months. Not all the 
film personalities on these pages took advantage of the loophole or stayed outside the country the 
length of time necessary to do so. They are merely symbols of a trend of the times—and of taxes. 
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Clark Gable and director 
John Ford spent more than 
three months on safari dur- 
ing production of Mogambo 
in Africa. 





eee —i< Ava Gardner learned about 
=: = USE : jungle rhythm at first hand 
POUTENS: GF NS Fey Gow from natives of the Wa- 
genia tribe in the Belgian 
Congo during the making 

of Mogambo. 


Anthony Quinn and Barbara 
Stanwyck inspected some plaster 
figures used in parades while they 
were in the Mexican resort town 
of Cuernavaca during the making 
of Blowing Wild. Quinn also made 
Ulysses in Italy recently. 





(Left) Burt Lancaster, who 
recently made His Majesty 
O'Keefe in the Fiji Islands, 
was visited there by Gary 
Cooper. The latter is a mem- 
ber of the cast of Blowing 
Wild, produced in Mexico 
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(Right) Gene Kelly served 
both as star and director of 
the musical Invitation to the 
Dance, which was produced in 
England. Here he rehearses 
Claire Sombert, young French 
ballerina, and Igor Youske- 
vitch of Ballet Theatre for a 
sequence in the film 


Hollywood was never like this. Burros 
provided transportation for this group of 
movie personalities at work in Italy (read- 
ing clockwise from upper left): director 
John Huston, Claudette Colbert, Peter 
Lorre, Jennifer Jones and Humphrey Bo- 
gart. All but Miss Colbert were on loca- 
tion in Ravello for Huston’s Beat the Devil 
while she was in Rome making Destinies 


Ingrid Bergman and 
George Sanders (left) 
are starred in Trip to 
Italy, which was di- 
rected by Roberto 
Rossellini and filmed 
in Naples and its en- 
virons. Errol Flynn 
and Fernandel (right) 
became acquainted at 
Italy’s Cinecitta Stu- 
dios where both made 
films recently. Flynn 
was paired with 
Gina Lollobrigida in 
Crossed Swords while 
Fernandel appeared 
in The Return of Don 
Camillo. 
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Successful composers frequently find themselves 


with plagiarism suits as well as hits on their hands 


BY SIGMUND SPAETH 


HEN Sigmund Romberg borrowed copiously 

from the music of Franz Schubert for the 
score of his indestructible operetta, Blossom Time, 
he was justified on several counts. First of all, the 
Schubert compositions were all in the public do- 
main, which means that they were free from copy- 
right restrictions. (An American copyright runs 
for twenty-eight years and can be renewed for 
another twenty-eight, which makes its maximum 
total life only fifty-six years.) The Schubert music 
had already been used in the German version of 
the show, which had considerable success under 
the title of Das Dreimadlerhaus, or “the house of 
the three girls,” all presumably involved in the 
composer’s affections. Finally, since Blossom Time 
was in effect a musical biography of Schubert, it 
was most logical and natural that his own most 
famous tunes should appear in it. 

The same thing was true of Song of Norway, a 
successful treatment of the life of Edvard Grieg 
in which two talented young men, Robert Wright 
and George Forrest, adapted the Norwegian mas- 
ter’s works in a most practical and artistic fashion. 
The hit song of the show was “Strange Music,” 
which combined two piano pieces by Grieg, “Wed- 
ding Day in Troldhaugen” and the Berceuse. Sim- 
ilarly Romberg’s “Song of Love” was a combina- 
tion of the second theme of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony and one of his waltzes. 

There have been other musical shows based on 
the lives of great composers, and, of course, motion 


Sigmund Romberg’s perennial Blossom Time is an ex- 
ample of legitimate borrowing from the classics. In this 
scene from the original 1921 production, Bertram Pea- 
cock (left) plays the role of composer Franz Schubert, 
Olga Cook is Mitzi and Colin O’Moore is Schober. 
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Peggy Lee, who helped raise the song “Manana” to the 
hit class, found herself a defendant in one of the most 


publicized of recent cases involving alleged plagiarism. 


pictures have offered their full share of such ma- 
terial, notably A Song to Remember (Chopin); 
Song of Love (Clara and Robert Schumann), The 
Great Mr. Handel and screen treatments of such 
Americans as Stephen Foster, George Gershwin, 
Irving Berlin, Victor Herbert, Cole Porter and the 
song-writing teams of Kalmar and Ruby, and 
Rodgers and Hart. When the music was “free,” 
there could be no possible accusation of plagiar- 
ism, and in cases of copyright restrictions, full and 
satisfactory payment was made to the composers 
or their estates. 

What is not generally realized is that no repu- 
table musician today would dream of deliberately 
copying, echoing or imitating an earlier work that 
is still protected by copyright. Every effort is 
made to avoid the possibility of any such accusa- 
tion. Melodic lines have frequently been altered 
when a suspicious bit of similarity became appar- 
ent, and publishers have destroyed entire editions 
of sheet music when the likelihood of litigation 
threatened, even though the musical parallels 
were clearly accidental. 

It was not always thus, for the respect for copy- 
right is itself of comparatively recent date. Han- 
del never hesitated to borrow from his contem- 
poraries, particularly the Italians and excused his 
infringements on the ground that “they don’t 
know what to do with their melodies, and I do.” 
Beethoven’s works include a few possibly delib- 
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erate echoes of Mozart, while Haydn leaned heav- 
ily (and legitimately) on Croatian folk music. 
Liszt “arranged” many of his colleagues’ works 
and thereby did them a real service. Wagner ac- 
tually confessed his frequent indebtedness for 








melodic ideas to Liszt, who happened to be his 






father-in-law. Brahms often suggests Schumann, 






his greatest benefactor, as well as Beethoven, his 






creative ideal, but manages to sound individual 






in spite of such personal tributes. 





ce it is easy to prove that most of 


the similarities in modern popular music are 





entirely accidental and though most can be traced 






to basic patterns of melody long in the public do- 






main, accusations of plagiarism or infringement of 






copyright have become all too common; and many 






of these complaints are quite likely to find their 






way to court. It has even been said that anyone 






unfortunate enough to write a hit song is auto- 






matically exposed to the probability of one or 





more suits, real or threatened. The situation is 






complicated by the fact that very few lawyers 






or judges know much about music, while juries 






are easily swayed by their emotions and sympa- 






thies, and are often without either the ability or 







the willingness to face hard facts in matters out- 






side their immediate experience. 






Under such conditions a miscarriage of justice 






is entirely possible, and it is only the honest com- 





mon sense generally to be found on the bench that 






keeps the average of judicial results as equitable 






as it is. With only seven letters in the musical 
alphabet, A through G, it is all too easy to find 






the same patterns repeating themselves automat- 






ically, as in bridge and other card games where 






the possible permutations and combinations are 





infinitely greater. It is also a simple matter for a 






plaintiff to argue that melodic similarities are a 





proof of deliberate copying while the obvious dif- 






ferences have been inserted in order to disguise 






the same plagiarism. Either way the defendant is 






presumed guilty until proved innocent, in direct 






contrast to traditional court procedure. 






After a few days of argument, it is not unusual 






for all concerned to arrive at the conclusion that 






no music is ever written without the composer’s 






definitely having had some other music in mind, 





which is the exact opposite of the truth. It also 






happens that if two tunes of even slight similar- 





ity are played often enough, they will gradually 






sound the same to the average ear, regardless of 






any analysis that would prove the differences far 





greater than the parallels. Since the average ear 






is apparently considered the best judge of such 






effects of similarity, a technical or scientific ap- 






proach to the problem is exceedingly difficult. 








(continued on page 90) 


Basil Rathbone as the waiter in The Grand Duchess and the Waiter was 
both abject and amorous with the titled lady, played by Elsie Ferguson. 
The play was presented at the Lyceum Theatre in New York in 1925. 


THEATRE ARTS ALBUM 


BRB. RATHBONE, who is scheduled to appear on Broadway next 

month as the Arthur Conan Doyle hero in the Bill Doll produc- 
tion of Sherlock Holmes, did not always play roles like that of a 
bloodless sleuth more interested in pursuing criminals than co- 
quettes. Making his first appearance in England in 1911 as Hortensio 
in The Taming of the Shrew, he went on to play a succession of 
young Shakespearean heroes, including Romeo, Florizel in The 
Winter's Tale and Lysander in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. In 
London’s West End he scored a notable success in 1920 in Pete? 
lbbetson, playing the title role. 


When he came to Broadway in the twenties, his patent-leather hair, 
British intonation and suave manners classified him immediately as 
a matinee idol, His roles between 1925 and 1931 were a far cry from 
the Baker street detective, as a glance at these photographs clearly 
indicates. In 1934 he demonstrated his acting prowess when he played In 1926 as Jacques Vivien in The Cap- 
Romeo to Katharine Cornell’s Juliet. Thereafter the matinee idol tive he overpowered Helen Menken. 
of the jazz age was assigned dramatic roles more in keeping with 
his ability, such as the tyrannical Dr. Sloper in The Heiress and 
Sir Robert Morton in The Winslow Boy. 
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(Right) Demonstrating the divan technique with Ann 
Andrews as a willing accomplice, Rathbone appeared as 
Christian St. Obin in A Kiss of Importance, which was 
produced in 1930. 


(Below) As Marcel Blane in Arthur Pollock’s 1931 adapta- 
tion from the French, Melo, he clinched with Edna Best 
with whom he also appeared in 1952, more sedately, in Jane. 





A critic surveys his fifty years of playgoing and finds 
he isn’t yearning for the theatre of his youth yet 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


HEATRICAL reminiscence,’ so Max 
Beerbohm once said, “is the most awful 
weapon in the armory of age.” Having 
been exposed myself to those who “re- 
membered Booth,” I know what he 
meant. But age has few weapons, and 
it must use what it has. Now that I have com- 
pleted more than fifty years of playgoing—more 
than half of them professional—my capacity to 
bore must be imposing. I have, I am afraid, 
reached the Age of Reminiscence. 

In any group the proportion of those who re- 
member The Hairy Ape at the Provincetown or 
even the first night of What Price Glory? grows 
smaller and smaller, though one is by no means 
safe in assuming that a few do not. But should 
I live to be ninety—as my mother and my grand- 
mother did—then I shall have little competition 
to fear when I boast, truthfully enough, that I saw 
Maude Adams act, Pavlova dance and John Drew 
“behave.” Perhaps that is not enough to wait for, 
but it is better than nothing. Only persistence, 
they say, is required to become in time the oldest 
living something-or-other. 

At five and a half I first saw a curtain go up on 
Si Pluncket, a rural melodrama so obscure that 
among all my acquaintances only George Nathan 
remembers it. In the last act the villain is dis- 
posed of when he falls (I don’t think he was even 
pushed) into a threshing machine, and fragments 
of his clothes come out with the chaff. But what 
I remember most vividly is a sense of disappoint- 
ment. The advance posters showed the machine 
belching smoke, and there was no smoke on the 
stage. Perhaps that disillusioning first experience 
accounts for the fact that I have never been able 
to surrender completely to what the more enthu- 
siastic call the glamor of the stage. I have never 
ceased to be suspicious that someone-—playwright, 
performer or even scene painter—is out to do me. 

Not long thereafter I exposed myself to the 
whole repertory of the traveling ten-twenty- 


Louis Wolheim and William Boyd created the leading 
roles in What Price Glory? The Maxwell Anderson- 
Laurence Stallings work, produced in 1924, was a pioneer 


among realistic war plays by American authors. 





Eugene O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape, presented in 1922, offered Louis Wolheim in the key role of Yank 
stoker who searches frantically for a place where he “belongs.” 


, the rugged coal 
In author Krutch’s words, “Sometime round about 


the beginning of the first World War, audiences had begun to tolerate, more than they had tolerated before, a real 
seriousness and real frankness which had long been expected in the novel but was still not looked for in the play.” 


thirty. Time and time again I saw the dirty little 
coward shoot Jesse James in the back while Jesse 
was straightening the picture of a race horse on 
the wall. And what a lesson that was in the if-he- 
only-knew technique for creating suspense! All 
through the scene that picture was glaringly 
askew. We of the godlike audience, gifted with 
foreknowledge, knew that it was poor Jesse’s 
death warrant. But we could warn him ho more 
than our guardian angels can warn us. Willy- 
nilly we go to our predestined fates. 


T ALMOST the same time, the heady world 

of musical comedy was opened, again with 
an unimportant specimen, the forgotten Telephone 
Girl. But it was not so very much later that The 
Merry Widow came along, and to many thousands 
it must have been, as it was to me, the first intima- 
tion that there was supposed to exist somewhere 
a wickedly gay world which presented all sorts 


of opportunities unavailable to the less fortunate. 
How happy were those who, to solve emotional 
difficulties—even those of blighted love—need 
only “go off to Maxime’s where fun and frolic 
beams.” If Knoxville, Tennessee, had even a 
rough equivalent of Maxime’s, I didn’t know 
about it, though I was soon to learn that the insti- 
tution was recognized in New York. The rough 
equivalents there sounded rather innocent when 
the temporarily exiled George M. Cohan sent his 
nostalgic regards to Broadway and poured scorn 
on New Rochelle. 

Other musical comedies hinted broadly that 
these same resorts were haunts of glittering sin 
A violent rash of opera with such titles as Madam 
Sherry and The Girl from Rector’s broke out and 
managed to suggest that real New Yorkers ac- 
cepted as a regular feature of their mores the ex- 
istence of these glittering hells to which nice girls 
inevitably drifted but from which they were res- 





cued—before they were irreparably damaged— 
by disillusioned young men who sought wine, 
women and an occasional song only to find, before 
the last curtain, that they were headed back to 
respectability with some brand snatched from the 
burning. The number of champagne goblets 
which were suddenly dashed to the floor just as 
a hero or heroine was about to take the first of a 
series of maddening swigs must have been a boon 
to the glass industry. They certainly succeeded 
in establishing in many young minds an inev- 
itable symbol of the moral crisis. 

Reginald de Koven had sung of the nut-brown 
ale, v-hich was safely literary; beer, celebrated in 
many a song like “Down Where the Wurtzberger 
Flows,” was somewhat more authentically jolly, 
but the new generation of sophisticated heroes 
who had heard about Paris and Vienna never 
thought of anything except champagne. For the 
old melodrama, stage property men could manu- 
facture their own whiskey out of cold tea, but for 
a smart musical comedy you had to put in a large 
order for ginger ale in fancy bottles. As a result 
many young men and women who went off from 
a small town to New York ostensibly in search of 
colleges, art schools, concerts or whatnot were 
really looking for Maxime’s. 


UT even in the provinces, the theatre was not 
all stock company and musical comedy. That 


eminently serious playwright Charles Klein could 
invite serious thought about the evil deeds of 
great corporations with The Lion and the Mouse. 
Try reading it someday! Determined to lose our 
innocence, we patronized Bought and Paid For, 
The Easiest Way and even The Yellow Ticket. 
Meanwhile the genteel could see John Drew and 
Laura Hope Crews in The Tyranny of Tears and 
perhaps wonder whether Everywoman really was 
as morally instructive as it was said to be or 
somehow rather different in style and tone from 
Everyman, of which it was supposed to be the 
modern analogue. 

As for Ibsen, Shaw and the rest, one got them 
if one got them at all chiefly from the printed 
page. But Shaw was breaking through to some 
sort of public even outside New York rather ear- 
lier than is always remembered. Before the first 
World War, Androcles and the Lion appeared in 
a popular magazine—Everybody’s, I think—and 
inspired me to my first attempt at dramatic criti- 
cism: a defense of Shaw’s religious attitudes 
against an attack in the literary magazine of some 
Catholic college. Too bad that Shaw did not know 
what an ardent disciple ready to go to bat for him 
he had made. Or perhaps it was just as well. 
Nearly a querter of a century later when I praised 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles as good 


<3 
fun but not really meaning anything at all, he dis- 
missed that opinion in the program to the Malvern 
Festival with the pronouncement that “The trou- 
ble with Mr. Krutch is, he has an insufficient re- 
spect for the Apocalypse.” A somewhat cryptic 
remark, perhaps, but a final dismissal nonetheless. 

“Ugh-hugh and so what?” Thus, and without 
making any effort to be inaudible, one of the 
younger members of my disappearing audience 
remarks to another. Of the ability to recall a good 
deal of theatrical history, perhaps we can say 
only what was said by one of the characters in 
The Chorus Lady, I think, about an actress who 
has learned “technique.” “Technique is what, by 
the time you have got it, they don’t want you any 
more.” 

Would they, I wonder hopefully, be any more 
interested or impressed if I moved forward from 
prehistory to history? Would they like to hear 
about the night when Bound East for Cardiff first 

(continued on page 93) 


John Drew and Laura Hope Crews, who were teamed in 
some of the earlier plays of Krutch’s recollection, ap- 
peared in H. A. Vachell’s The Chief at the Empire Theatre 
in New York in 1915. Drew played the Earl of Yester 
and Miss Crews was Cynthia Vansittart 


- 
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In the Pioneer Tradition 


HE REGIONAL theatre is one place where the 

pioneer spirit is very much alive today. The 

scarcity of ideal buildings with up-to-date 

facilities has not stumped determined commu- 
nity drama groups who have improvised abandoned 
barns, stores and even their own parlors to create 
living theatre. 


The Dobbs Ferry Playhouse, New York, 
was converted from a blacksmith shop. 
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by Alice Griffin 


Five years ago the Trumbull New Theatre was 
founded; its aim was to bring theatre to the men and 
women who worked in the plants and offices of the 
industrial town of Warren, Ohio. Since there was no 
auditorium available to the new group, the plays 
were presented in the living room of one of the mem- 
bers, Mrs. Thorn Pendleton, and casts were drawn 
from among the town workers. Under the direction 
of Mrs. Stephen Gmucs, the group has continued to 
present a program varying from light entertainment 
to such classics as Cradle Song and As You Like It. 
Because of active support the organization has man- 
aged to save $2,500 since its inception, which is half 
the fund necessary to begin construction of its own 
theatre. 


The financial hurdle which looms before the begin- 
ning theatre group can sometimes be overcome with 
ingenuity when funds run out. The young actors 
who organized the Theatre Go-Round in Studio City, 
California, for instance, discovered in setting up their 
lighting equipment that large fruit juice cans can 
serve as a substitute for costly lamps, At a cost of $50 
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A Victorian family chapel now houses ; 
the Hillbarn Theatre in San Mateo, California. 


this enterprising group converted a restaurant into a 


theatre-in-the-round where its repertory company is 
now presenting arena productions. 

Another store, this time a rundown furniture shop, 
houses the White Rock Players Club at White Rock, 
British Columbia, where for four years a group of 
fifty members has been presenting annually seven 
productions and a summer season. Franklin Johnson, 
who has directed twenty-five productions there in the 
past four years, will be in charge of the October 
offering, Heaven Can Wait. Although the community 
nu.nbers only seven thousand, support has been so 
enthusiastic that a project has been launched to raise 


funds for a theatre building. 


N THE heart of New York City, Current Stages, an 
| organization of young semiprofessional actors, 
found an abandoned loft and turned it into a tiny the- 
atre. The actors themselves tore down the walls which 
divided the area into six small rooms until they had 
an auditorium measuring 14 feet by 54 feet. Leaving 
floor space of 13 feet by 24 feet for their playing 
area, they built an incline on which they installed 
fifty seats. Their most ambitious undertaking so far 
‘vill be Moss Hart’s The Climate of Eden, a contro- 
versial Broadway offering of last season, which opens 
October 6 for an indefinite run, with direction by 
Joseph Leberman and décor by Murray Shermin. 

For eight years theatre-loving students at Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Oregon, trudged through the 
snow to a nearby “portable,” a small building which 
housed the activities of the drama department headed 
by Melba Day Sparks. Without drops, cyclorama or 
dressing room and lighting facilities, the program 
flourished until the community finally voted to con- 
struct a new million-dollar theatre wing of the school. 
The wing, which the dramatics group occupied for 
the first time last month, has all of the latest facili- 
ties, including stage equipment, dressing rooms, 
workshop, costume room, prop room and arena-style 
classroom. A pageant on Thomas Jefferson marked 
the opening of the building. The first play will be 
Arsenic and Old Lace and the first children’s play, 
Alice in Wonderland. 


When the Hillbarn Summer Theatre in San 
Mateo, California, began operations twelve years 
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ago, the audience was seated in a horse corral while 
performances took place on an open-air stage built 
against one side of a barn. Later the group moved to 
an abandoned Victorian family chapel on E] Camino 
Real and combined the hall and guild room to make 
an adaptable theatre area. 


An unusual production feature at Hillbarn is that 
a new stage is built to suit each production. Thus 
central staging was used for Noel Coward’s Home 
Chat while for Right You Are the audience, joined 
by the actors from time to time, sat on three sides of 
the playing area. For The Emperor Jones the entire 
auditorium became a jungle with accordion trees 
dropping from the ceiling into the audience. Some- 
times, as in The Demi Monde, the spectators sit on 
steep risers to watch the action on floor level; at 
other times they sit at a low level and look up to the 
formal stage for plays like The Way of the World. 


The audience sat on two sides of a long, narrow 
playing area for The Torchbearers, so that in the 
second act one group viewed the backstage mishaps 
as George Kelly wrote them, and the other saw the 
hapless play as the characters were desperately trying 
to present it. 


Each year Hillbarn offers one original script 
selected from the playwriting contests of Stanford 
University’s Dramatists’ Alliance. This year’s presen- 
tation is Uncertain Voyage by Crane Haussamen. 
Robert Brauns is the director and Sam Rolph, the 
designer. The emphasis on classics and original scripts 
is made possible by the theatre’s affiliation with the 
San Mateo Junior College Adult Education Program. 


At the Dobbs Ferry Playhouse in New York, the 
sound of the anvil once rang out in this Tudor-style 
building, which was formerly a blacksmith’s shop and 
is now the scene of varied dramatic activity. Novem- 
ber 19 marks the first anniversary of the resident, 
Equity repertory company which Jim McKenzie has 
presented in such productions as Arms and the Man, 
Shadow and Substance, Candida and the recent 
premiére of Philip King’s Here We Come Gathering. 
The 160-seat theatre operates three nights a week 
throughout the year, and each play runs for two 
weeks. One of the more ambitious productions of the 
past season was an adaptation of Cole Porter’s Can- 
dlelight, which followed its run at Dobbs Ferry with 
a three-week tour of high school auditoriums in 
Westchester and the Bronx. The theatre also intro- 
duced Albert Dekker’s Readings by American 
Authors, which will tour in the coming season. The 
selections include works of Mark Twain, Edgar Allan 
Poe and Walt Whitman. The location of the theatre, 
a short drive from New York City, makes it an advan- 
tageous showcase, while its policy of operating on 


week ends provides added rehearsal time. 


A business building in Glendale, California. was 
converted into The Hide-Away Theatre by the addi- 
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tion of a stage, dressing rooms and a 155-seat ele 
vated auditorium. With Mary Greene as director, 


productions have a usual run of three weeks during 








the eight-month season. A successful audience builde: 
is the organization’s benefit party plan whereby 
groups of fifty or more receive tickets at half price. 
The theatre, which displays young talent for Holly- 
wood agents and casting directors, has done two 









original productions in its four years of existence: 

Nautical but Nice by Robert Clark and Mr. and Mrs. 
Phipps by Jack Hamilton. 
, Originally a speak-easy back in prohibition days, 

the Drawing Room Theatre in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
| vania, later became a public garage, a plumbing 
r supply storeroom and a table tennis club before 
| 
| 
| 




























Stefan and Rheta George took it over in June, 1944, 
and built one of the first year-round arena theatres. 
The first floor of the two-story building is now used 
as a lobby and art gallery while the second floor 
houses not only the theatre but the Georges as well. 
The group presents classics and new scripts; this 
month marks its 102nd production, Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure in modern dress. In 1948 it 
staged one of the first musicals in-the-round, Black 
Sugar, a Negro folk musical with book by Harry 
. Hugenot and lyrics and music by Jacques Wolfe. 


New Plays Wanted 


Originals Only, off-Broadway theatre in New 
York’s Greenwich Village, has the unique policy of 
producing only mew plays by unknown authors. Since 
its inception in 1949, the organization has tried out 
some twenty-eight original scripts in its theatre at 
100 Seventh Avenue. Although this theatre’s aim is 
primarily to display the talents of unknown play- 
wrights, its actors and directors, who are professionals 
working without remuneration, have also found jobs 
“uptown” as a result of their work with this group. 
Authors whose plays have been produced by Originals 
Only include retired businessmen, college instructors 
and housewives. A recent offering was One Foot to 

















the Sea by Harold Levitt, which deals with the sub- 
ject of unnatural love and was directed by the 
organization’s producer, Tom Hill. 


Hilltop Theatre at Lutherville, Maryland, holds 
a national playwriting contest for a new script, which 
receives production at Hilltop, a cash prize of $100 
and the Doederlein Silver Trophy. This year’s winner, 
selected from seventy-three entries, was The Shearing 
of Glycera by Clara Crenshaw of Greenville, Ala- 
bama; it was produced in August and directed by 
Don Swann, Jr. The winning play, based on frag- 
ments from Menander, is a comedy which is set in 
Greece and concerns the romance between a high- 
ranking Greek warrior and a slave girl whose hair he 
shears because he suspects her of infidelity. 

A patron of the arts is Lucille Lortel, an ex-actress 
who, remembering how important it is for beginners 
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to get that first break, has built the White Barn 
Theatre on her large estate at Westport, Connecticut. 
In this ultramodern 104-seat theatre, Miss Lortel 
presents new scripts and new acting, dancing and 
operatic companies before audiences of invited guests, 
including Broadway producers, stars, critics and 
agents. Among this season’s presentations were 
Geoffrey Holder’s West Indian Dance Troupe, an 
American mime company and a new children’s opera, 
The Lion, by Arnold Franchetti. 





Reginald Marsh's illustration of 
Dos Passos’ U. S. A. and the 
same scene as presented in an 
adaptation at the White Barn 
Theatre, Westport, Connecti- 
cut. J. Ward Moorehouse re- 
solves a triangle situation by 
deciding to volunteer in World 
War |; his wife approves, and 
the ebullient Eleanor an- 
nounces, “I'll join the Red 
Cross!" (Left to right: Sada 
Thomson, Helen Bonstelle, Rob- 
ert Fitzsimmons.) 






Hamann 


NOTHER White Barn premiére this season was 

John Dos Passos’ U.S.A., adapted from the 

novel and staged as a dramatic narrative by 
Paul Shyre. Employing only five actors, the partly 
acted, partly recited script is divided into seven 
sequences and employs the Dos Passos links, ‘““News- 
reel” and “Through the Camera’s Eye,” to denote 
the passage of time from the turn of the century to 
the depression. The sections on Rudolph Valentino, 
Isadora Duncan and the unknown soldier are among 
the dramatic recitations, while those on the life and 
times of J. Ward Moorehouse, a man who wanted to 
get ahead, are performed as biack-out sketches using 


a minimum of props on a bare stage. 


Rochester Arena Theatre in Rochester, New York, 
not only has tried out new scripts but recently pro- 
duced a new musical, Solomon Grundy, by Mike 
Stewart and Shelley Mowell. ‘The work was pre- 
sented both in three-quarter arena style at the 
Rochester theatre and in a full proscenium version 


at the Corning Summer Theatre, Corning, New York. 


Another scene of tryouts, the Houston Playhouse, 
has launched a new musical production, Walk Tall, 
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TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


For small theatres, hotels, night clubs and 
schools. Projects 6% times brighter head 
spots than any other incandescent spot 
lights. Utilizes all the light through most 
of the spot sizes as contrasted to spotlights 
which vary spot size solely by irising, thus 
losing substantial light. 


“We have been very, very much satisfied. 


TROUPER 
HIGH-INTENSITY 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 


For large theatres, schools and arenas. 
Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in 
base. Automatic arc control, A trim of 
carbons burns 80 minutes. 


The quickly 


operated color filter system is one of its better features.” 


—An Atlanta Theatre* 


cc SS 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World's Largest Maufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature and prices on the () Strong Trouper Arc Spotlight; () Strong 


Trouperette Spotlight 


NAME. 

STREET........ 

CITY & STATE 
NAME OF SUPPLIER 


*Names on request 


TROUPER 


HIGH-INTENSITY 
ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


must be good 
fo win such 
high acclaim! 


A TEXAS THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“We have found the Trouper spots to be every- 
thing that has been said about them, and we 
are very, very much satisfied with them.” 


A DETROIT THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“Has given excellent service and we are en 
tirely satisfied.” 


A KANSAS THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“On one occasion the spot was used on a large 
outdoor stage and worked satisfactorily on a 
throw of 400 feet.” 


A FLORIDA THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“One of the best balanced spotlights we have 
seen. Very easy to operate.” 


A LOUISIANA PROJECTIONIST* SAYS: 


“Perfect in every respect. Has accomplished 
far more than we expected.” 
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Every production takes on new life when these 
modern spots are used to provide an abut 
dance of extremely brilliant, sparkling light. 
Here are the spotlights which have won such 
wide acceptance by all branches of show busi 
ness. No heavy rotating equipment is required 
You simply plug into the nearest 110-volt con 
venience outlet 


Strong spotlights are equipped with a two 
element, variable focal length objective lens 
system and silvered glass reflector. They are 
quiet, flickerless and assure a spot with sharp 
edge, head spot to flood. The horizontal mask 
ing control angles 45 degrees in each direction 
and there is a fast-operating, 6-slide color 
boomerang. Mounted on casters, they're read 
ily portable and easily disassembled for ship 
ping. 


Strong spotlights have so many exclusive ad 
vantages that you should decide now to get 
rid of your ancient spots. See your theatre, 
school or stage equipment dealer or send the 
coupon for full details today. 
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under the supervision of Joanna Albus. This is a 
revue by Dean Fuller and Marshall Barer which 
spoofs the American scene. Plays introduced by this 
theatre in the past include Sean O’Casey’s Red Roses 
for Me and Donald Windham’s The Starless Air, 
which marked Tennessee Williams’ debut as a 
director. 


News in Brief 


Helen Hayes has established a Mary MacArthur 
Memorial Scholarship at the American Theatre Wing 
in New York in memory of her daughter. The scholar- 
ship is available to a young actress who is a junior 
member of Actors Equity. Applications should be 
made to the American Theatre Wing, 351 West 
48th Street. 

Yale University Professor Charles T. Prouty, who 
recently discovered drawings and floor plans of the 
earliest known Elizabethan theatre, Trinity Hall, has 
attacked modern trends toward realistic and anti- 
quarian settings for Shakespeare’s plays. In a radio 
broadcast he declared: “There is no such thing as a 
traditional form of staging Shakespeare. . . . We 
should learn from the evidence we now have that 
all we need to remember is the spirit of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

“The magic is always there if we will not cabin, 
crib or confine it within a proscenium arch or within 
the rigid patterns of antiquarianism. Shakespeare sets 
the stage with his own lines, and when we seek to be 
realistic, we kill the imagination which he sought to 
kindle. . . . In my opinion all 
of the evidence proves con- 
clusively that there was no 
such thing as a fixed method 
of staging in Shakespeare’s 
day. 

“There was, however, a 
fixed principle which we have 
forgotten and which cannot 
be restored by building rep- 
licas. This was the principle of 
fluidity, regardless of the place 
of staging.” The Elizabethan 
technique, he pointed out, was 
something like that of the 
modern movie, and “the ac- 
tion literally swirled across the 
stage without a break.” 


Monomoy Theatre, Chat- 
ham, Massachusetts, recently 
passed its hundredth produc- 
tion mark. Under the direction 
of Mary B. Winslow, who also 
designs the shows, Monomoy 
has averaged nine productions 





The trial scene from The Devil and Daniel 
Webster, which vas presented outdoors at the 
Old Sturbridge (Massachusetts) Festival in July 
and August. The libretto was by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét and music by Douglas Moore. In the 
background with his arm raised is Clifford Har- 
vuot of the Metropolitan Opera in the Daniel 
Webster role. Philip Bogucki (front) was the 





HE THEME of the Theatre Panel for the Fourth 
T Basin UNESCO Conference, held September 

17 at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
was “The Theatre and International Cooperation.” 
Professor Barnard Hewitt of the University of Illinois, 
president of the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation was the keynote speaker, while Rosamond 
Gilder, Chairman of ANTA’s Committee for the 
International Theatre Institute, reported on the 
theatre congress at The Hague this summer. Profes- 
sor Kenneth Graham of the University of Minnesota 
discussed the role of children’s theatre in international 
co-operation, and Professor A. Nicholas Vardac ol 
Stanford University spoke on the international ex- 
change of theatre companies and individuals. Pro- 
fessor Frank M. Whiting, head of the Drama 
Department of the University of Minnesota, pre- 
sented scenes from classic and modern drama, 
comedy and tragedy, “selected to demonstrate by 
juxtaposition the timeless and universal communica- 
tion of great drama.” Dr. John T. Dugan of Catholic 
University arranged the program. 


A new drama advisory service, established at the 
University of Minnesota as part of its Department of 
Concerts and Lectures, will conduct a series of play 
production workshops in four high schools in various 
sections of the state and will give advice to individ- 
uals and groups on production problems. The De- 
partment, which also operates the University Theatre, 
sends plays on tour, maintains a play-lending library, 
issues a newsletter on state theatre activities and plans 

to establish a playwriting con- 
test for works with a Minne- 
sota theme. 


The Bernard Ravitch Music 
Foundation, Suite 604, 370 
Fort Washington Avenue, New 
York 33, New York, is holding 
its second annual contest. It is 
offering a prize of $1,000 for a 
one-act opera in English, $250 
of the award to go to the win- 
ning composer and the balance 


JRE YOK F2148PCy 


to be used toward a produc- 
tion of the opera. The closing 
date is March 31, 1954. 


Seven players from the Den- 
ison University Theatre, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, presented a bill of 
American one-act plays at this 
year’s Edinburgh Festival in 
Scotland in August and last 
month toured six Scottish cities 
and ten English cities under 
the sponsorship of the Scottish 
Community Drama _ League 


a year since 1938, which range clerk, and James Mattingly was Justice Ha- and the British Drama 
ts thorne. The jury of the damned is shown at 
from popular fare to classics. right. Direction and décor were by Elemer Nagy. League. 
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Harriette Ann Gray 
Barney Brown 


Charlotte Perry 


SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 


15 W. 67th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
SU 17-0193 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course in 
PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 


Harold Clurman will conduct 
a class for Professionals and 
Graduate Students. 
50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N.Y., SU 7-324! 
Fall term starts October 5 
Enroliment Limited 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
[A HAGEN 
WAI AC i 
SEPHINE VAN FLEET 


HONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone CH 22-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Stage ® Screen ® Radio 
Dance ® Music ® Vocal 
Full-Time © Part-Time © Class 
© Private 
(APPROVED FOR VETERANS)—“P.L, 550” 


Complete Coverage of Weekly Plays by 
Film and Stage Agents and Producers 
Fall and Winter Enrollments 
Now Being Accepted 
Write for Details 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFORNIA 


; 


BOOKS 


Gilbert and Sullivan Revisited 


New Perspective on Old Masters 


Gilbert & Sullivan Opera—A New 


Assessment, by Audrey Williamson 


(Macmillan 


F A MODERN Savoyard asks himself 
| why another book on Gilbert and 
Sullivan?—-he need only read a short 
distance in Miss Williamson’s New As- 
sessment to answer his question, at least 
to the satisfaction of this reviewer who 
must confess that he did ask himself the 
very same question. In the first place, 
Miss Williamson's introductory 
that the biographical 


treatments of the Gilbert and Sullivan 


premise 
general run of 
theme tend, probably unconsciously, to 
give Gilbert more detailed and hence 
preferential handling is valid. One won- 
ders why she did not add to her excep- 
Goldberg, 
strangely omitted, whose Story of Gilbert 
and Sullivan (Simon & Schuster, 1928) 
is still 


tions the name of Isaac 


among the best works on the 
subject and gives the musical side of the 
team chapter for 


libretto side. 


chapter with the 


But there has been no author within 
our knowledge who goes into such detail 
to show Sullivan as the real humorist 
with musical notes that Gilbert was with 
words as does Miss Williamson. And she 
is undoubtedly right in her point that 
the lack 
scores in published form causes him to 
suffer, not only from the inability of the 


of availability of Sullivan's 


general musical public to familiarize it- 
self with his musical parody, but in the 
critical appraisal of serious musicians 
Gilbert's libretti have been public prop- 
erty since their first performance nights. 
Sullivan’s scores, kept in a bank vault 
by the D’Oyly 


and never 


Carte Opera Company 
published, have never had 


this opportunity for public absorption 


Those who are musically inclined will 
enjoy the many examples of parody cited 


by Miss Williamson. 


The second major premise is that she 
has written a “‘modern’s-eye view” of the 
Savoy productions for the first time 
except where they are treated in works 
of personal reminiscence. The past books 
on the Savoy operas have generally lin- 
gered long on the names and perform- 
ances of those actors and actresses 
associated with the original casts. It is 


high time that the subject be handled 


from the point of view of the twen- 


tieth-century revivals and phonograph 


recordings, obviously the only personal 
today’s 
of Miss 


Williamson’s approach, although she ha; 


contact within the grasp of 


readers. This is the nucleus 
naturally reviewed the original produc- 


tion background. 


Although avowedly from a 


musical viewpoint to give Sullivan more 


writing 


of his due than he has received in pre- 
vious works, Miss Williamson still has 
maintained a commendable balance and 
impartiality. At no time does the reader 
feel she is pro-Sullivan at Gilbert’s ex- 
pense or vice versa. Particularly we cheer 
her early reference to “the disagreements 
and quarrels between the two men” as 
writers and 


“greatly exaggerated” by 


enthusiasts. It is a reflection on the 
constant sensation-seeking of our age 
that the so-called carpet quarrel of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan is frequently the only 
bit of information familiar to the aver- 
today. As Miss 


Williamson points out (and the factual 


age non-Savoyard of 


record proves it), it is quite impossible 
that the two creators of the most suc- 
cessful works ever performed on _ the 
musical stage could have been diametri- 
cally opposed to each other during a 


collaborating period of more than 


twenty years. 


One recognizes that this book is writ- 
ten for the enlightment of many, who, 
perhaps, have never seen or heard most 
of the Savoy operas, and therefore must 
necessarily contain descriptions of plot 
action, scenery and costumes. Still one 
could wish that the author had avoided 
descriptions and explanations of Gil- 
bertian witticisms which, to be anything 


but heavy-handed, would 


require an- 
This reviewer would also 


if Miss Williamson 


had not passed on to future Savoyards 


other Gilbert 
have been happier 
in her New Assessment the tiresome sub- 


ject of Gilbert’s so-called cruelty to 


women 


For the Gilbert and Sullivan beginner, 
Miss Williamson has written a very read- 
able and useful book. For the G. & S 
old-timer, it will 


stimulate some new 
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A few of the many 
COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
now using 
NEW YORK THEATRE 
CRITICS’ REVIEWS 
for a record of the theatre 


University of Alabama 
University of Arkansas 
University of Brit. Columbia 
University of Buffalo 
University of California 
University of California, 
University of Chicago 
University Colorado 
University Delaware 
University Denver 
University Florida 
University Georgia 
University Hawaii 
University Houston 
University Idaho 
University Illinois 
University Kentucky 
University Louisville 
University Maryland 
University Miami 
University Michigan 
University Minnesota 
University Mississippi 
University Missouri 
University Nebraska 
University New Mexico 
University No. Carolina 
University Oklahoma 
University Omaha 
University Oregon 
University Pennsylvania 
University Pittsburgh 
University Rochester 
University South Dakota 
University So.California 
University Tennessee 
University Texas 
University Toledo 
University Tulsa 
University Utah 
University Washington 
University Wichita 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 
Baylor University 

Boston University 


Bowling Green State University 


Brandeis University 

Brown University 
Bucknell University 
Catholic University of America 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 

Denison U niversity 

De Paul University 

Drake University 

Duke University 

Emory University 

Florida State University 
Furman Univ., Woman's Coll. 
Harvard University 
Howard University 
Indiana University 

John B. Stetson University 
Kent State University 
Louisiana State University 
Loyola University, Chicago 
McGill University 

Miami University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 

St. John's University 

St. Louis University 
Southern IL University 
Stanford University 

State University of lowa 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 

Tenn. A. & I. State University 
Texas Christian University 
Tulane University 
Vanderbilt University 
Washington University 
Wayne University 
Wesleyan University 

West Virginia University 
Western Reserve University 
Yale University 
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| end alphabetical index of casts 
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New York Theatre Critics: Reviews 
1954 YEARLY $9 500 


SUBSCRIPTION 
January | 1954 


1954 thru December 31 


All the information you need—at your finger-tips! 


This service gives you each week a word-for- 


word reproduction - in handy, indexed 
reviews of the 


Written 


reference-file form — of the 
previous week’s New York openings 
by the seven major New York critics for their 
Not condensed 

You get the 


insert in the 


huge theatre-going audience 
not changed in any way 


complete reviews. Ready to 


handsome permanent binder given free with 


each year’s subse nption 


Critics, like individuals in an audience, differ in 
their likes and dislikes. For this reason we have 
not confined our reports to one or two. Instead 
we give complete reviews of seven critics from all 
major New York newspapers. These are the critics 


who report the theatre to over 10 million people 
Brooks Atkinson 
Times 


John McClain 
Journal- American 


Walter F. 
Herald 


Kerr 


Tribune 


John Chapman Robert Coleman 


Daily News Mirror 


William Hawkins Richard Watts, Jr. 
World-Telegram & Sun Post 


By referring to these reviews you will be able to learn instantly the cast 
producer, almost any other fact about a current play 
All in one convenient book 

Indispensable to producers 
whose only interest is that they 


suthor, director 


as well as the most competent critical 


casting directors, writers, students, librarians; while those 


enjoy the theatre will find them a source of fascinating infor 


| mation 


Fill out coupon below and mail today! 


Special Rate for Complete Set 


1940 - 1941 - 1942 - 1943 - 1944 ~ 1945 - 1946 - 1947 - 1948 - 1949 - 1950 - 1951 - 1952-1953 


For a limited time only you may purchase the drama library set of fourteen complete volumes 


—PLUS A 1954 SUBSCRIPTION—for only $125. Each volume includes the important year- 


authors, producers, directors and composers. 


A complete 
reference record of the New York theatre for fifteen years. 


ee ee ee SO Tear off this coupon and return it now! 


1954 subse ription (Vol. XV) $25. 
olume (Vol. XIV) $25 1946 complete volume 


1952 complete volume (Vol. XIII) 25. £2} 1945 complete volume (Vol. VI 5 
1951 complete volume (Vol. XII 1944 complete volume (Vol. \ 
1950 complete volume (Vol. XI 25. [)} 1943 complete volume (Vol. IV ) 


5 
1949 complete volume (Vol. X 25. £1) 1942 complete volume (Vol. III 
1948 complete volume (Vol. IX 25. ()| 1941 complete volume (Vol. II 


1947 complete volume (Vol. VIII volume (Vol. I 


"ae 0 


1953 complete 


5. 0 


) 
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1940 complete 


LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER 


Set of Fourteen Complete Volumes, 
PLUS 1954 SUBSCRIPTION 


THEATRE ARTS, Box No. 53-6 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y, 


Please enter my order for the NEW YORK THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS as checked 
n box. I understand that the 1954 subscription will bring me, weekly, the 
from New York's seven leading newspapers from January |. 1954 to Dec 
beautiful red cover is also to be furnished me for preserving these r 


theatre reviews 
mber 31, 1954 4 
views permaner tly 
Enclosed please find check money order for $ 
* 

Name 

Organization 


Addres 


City 


A few of the many 
COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
now using 


NEW YORK THEATRE 
CRITICS’ REVIEWS 
for a record of the theatre 


Adams State College 
Adelphi College 

Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Allegheny College 

Alma College 

American Internat, Coll. 
Arkansas A, & M. College 
Asbury College 
Augustana College, Illinois 
Austin Peay State College 
Beaver College 

Black Hills Teachers College 
Bowdoin College 

Carnegie Institute of Tech, 
Carroll College, Wisc. 
Central Michigan College 
Central Wash. Coll. of Ed 
Clemson College 

Coalinga College 

Colby Junior College 
Colorado A. & M. College 
Colo. St. Coll, Ed., Greeley 
Dartmouth College 

El Camino College 


“Elmhurst College 


Elmira College 

Florida Southern College 
Franklin College 

Hiram College 

Hofstra College 

Howard College 

Hunter College 

Kansas State College 
Lafayette College 

Lake Forest College 

Long Beach State College 
MacMurray College 
Marshall Colle ge 

Mary Washington College 
Michigan State College 
Middlebury College 
Montana State College 
Moravian Coll. & Theo. Sem. 
Morchead State College 
Morgan State College 

Nebr, St. Tch, Coll., Kearney 
N. J. Coll. for Women 

N. J. Teach. Coll., Montclair 
New Mex. Coll. of A. and M, A, 
N. Y. St. Teach., Albany 

N. Y. St. Teach., Buffalo 

No. Ll. Teach. College 

No. Texas State College 
Ohio Central State College 
Oklahoma A, & M. College 
Oregon State Coll., Corvallis 
Palomar College 

Peabody College 

Penn. College for Women 
Penn State College 

Penn St. Tch. Coll., Ind., Pa. 
Ripon College 

Roosevelt College 

Rosary College 

St. Mary of the Springs, Ohio 
St. Mary's Coll., Indiana 

St. Michael's College, Vt. 

St. Thomas Coll., St. Paul 
San Francisco State College 
San Jose State College 

Sarah Lawrence College 
Scarritt College 

Skidmore College 

Smith College 

Southwestern Louisiana Inst. 
State College of Wash. 
Stephens College 

Stephen F. Austin St. Coll, 
Sweet Briar College 
Talladega College 

Texas Western College 

Tex. State Coll. for Women 
Tufts College 

Utah State Agr. College 
Waynesburg College 
Wellesley College 

Western Michigan College 
West. State Coll. of Colorado 
Whittier College 

Williams College 

Wittenberg College 

Wooster College 
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= _ Dramatists Play Service : 


SAMUEL FRENCH’S 


Late Releases 


Mister Peepers 
Midsummer 

Emperor’s Clothes, The 
Deep Blue Sea, The 
Jane 

Cocktail Party, The 
Point of No Return 
Fifth Season, The 

I Found April 

Three Wishes for Jamie 
Where’s Charley 

Merry Widow, The 


Send for our 1954 
complete catalog of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


The House of Plays 
25 W. 45th St. New York 36 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


SHAKESPEARIAN TEMPEST 
G. Wilson Knight 

MY THREE ANGELS 
Sam and Bella Spewack 

HOME IS THE HERO 
Walter Macken 

I'VE GOT SIXPENCE 
John Van Druten 

COMPLETE PLAYS OF 
HENRY JAMES 
ed. Leon Edel 

EUGENE BERMAN 
ed. Julian Levy 

THE OPEN STAGE 
Richard Southern 


48 W. Sind St., New York 


2.75 
19, N.Y. 


NEW 1953-54 CATALOGUE js 


JUST OFF PRESS 
Send for Free Copy 

Among new plays now published 
at 90c¢ are: 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT ° 
OBSERVED °* THE MOON 
THE SHRIKE * A SLEEP OF PRISONER 
* IN ANY LANGUAGE. 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE Inc. 

14 East 38th Street, New York 


VENUS 
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| interests as well as arouse a pleasing 
nostalgia. A few Compleat 
| may feel that they do not require this 


New Assessment, but then perhaps their | 


opinion doesn’t matter, 
matter, matter. 


matter, matter, 


—Reginald Allen | 


(Mr. Allen, Assistant Manager of the 


Metropolitan Opera, has been a collector 


of Gilbert and Sullivan material for 
twenty-five years.) 


=> 


The Oxford Companion to the Theatre | 


(Oxford University Press). 


A ers and students associated with 
the theatre, as well as of interest to the 
this volume is an ency- 
clopedia covering every phase of the 
dramatic arts. Under the editorship of 
| Phyllis Hartnoll, it includes articles on 
| actors, playwrights, theatres, 
| aspects of production, drama schools, 
| the theatre history of various countries, 
genres of the drama (tragedy, comedy, 
pantomime, melodrama), as well as the 
sister arts of music, dancing and design. 
The bibliography lists more than one 
| thousand theatre books. 


—o 
| Theatre and Allied Arts, compiled by 


general reader, 


| Blanch M. Baker (H. W. Wilson Co.). | 


HIs BOOK is a bibliography of six 
| | Seamdtere volumes published between 
1885 and 1950 which is useful for re- 
| search in the theatre and allied arts. It 
| provides a guide to books dealing with 
| drama, theatre architecture, actors, play- 

writing, production, costuming, make-up, 
| music and dance, and gives a brief 
| description of each book’s scope and 
| emphasis. There are author and subject 
| indexes. 


Se 
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‘Gt OSE RAISIN 


_~ 


By Lewis Glaser, our president 


A 96-page concise, illustrated 
guide for goose raisers and 
: 

processors; small acredge, week 
end, gentleman farmers. Breed 


management detailed 
For your copy mail $1.00 to 


AMERICAN GOOSE ASSOCIATION 
New Haven 1, Connecticut 
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Savoyards | 


N INVALUABLE aid to writers, teach- 


technical | 








LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30¢c each month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U.S.A. 


WRITING 


TV, PLAYS, SHORT 
STORY, NOVEL 


Under the personal direction of 


LAJOS EGRI 
Author of: “Your Key to Successful Writ- 
in (Henry Holt) (just out). “The Art of 
DRAMATIC Writing” (Simon & Shuster) 


SHELDON GLUECK, Professor of Crim- 
inology, Harvard University “ ‘Lajos Egri is 
the master builder of the drama.” 


GABRIEL PASCAL, Producer of George 
ary Shaw’s Pygmalion, Major Barbara, 
: “This book will live through the ages. 


REGISTER NOW FOR FALL oe. 
TARTS WEDNESDAY, OCT. 1 
‘tons SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 Columbus Circle ( Tel. Circle 6-612!) 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Are YOU interested 
in DANCE 
and DANCERS? 

if so, you'll enjoy readin 
DANCING STAR oadh 
month . . . An informal 
} magazine unfettered by the 
usual editorial taboos, 
DANCING STAR brings its 
readers News and Photos 
from the World of Dance. 
Mall your subscription now! 
Only $1.50 one year (12 issues) 
DANCING STAR 


CHECK YOUR 


READING HABITS! 

© 
DO YOU vocalize? DO YOU 
reread? DO YOU read one 
word at a time? 

Double your 
reading speed, increase your compre- 
hension—and your pleasure. We've 
taught thousands, we can teach you. 
The course is fun—the instruction indi- 
vidual—and the rooms air-conditioned. 
Special discount for students. Write 
for free booklet today. 


The Reading Laboratory 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York PE 6-0763 
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offstage... 
(continued from page 13) 

of Wonderful Town. Backstage coverage 
of the death of the Empire Theatre will 
be another feature of the first program 
with commentary by Shirley Booth, Basil 
Rathbone and Edna Wallace Hopper, all 
of whom played a part in the colorful 
history of this late playhouse. 


On the second program, October 
9, half the show will be a tribute to 
Rodgers and Hammerstein; this 
segment will feature Alfred Drake, 
Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza, who 
should have some firsthand informa- 
tion on the subject. The other por- 
tion of the show will be dedicated 
to the proposition that as much 
effort is devoted to a road company 
of a hit (The Seven Year Itch in 
this case) as goes into the Broad- 
way version. 


The third show will feature stars of 
The Fifth Season, and subsequent ones 
will be devoted to Broadway works of 
the new season. Producer Howard G. 
Barnes of “Stage-Struck” eventually 
plans to have the show accompany 
drama critic Walter Kerr of the New 
York Herald Tribune back to his office 
following a first-night performance— 
which will probably set some sort of 
record for thoroughness of theatrical cov- 
erage by radio. 


TV Goes West 


Television, which has tried almost 
everything, is about to reach the ulti- 
mate: It has discovered Mae West. Or 
possibly it is vice versa. 

At any rate Miss Vest is busily en- 
gaged in making a series of half-hour 
films based on historical romances. If 
the kiddies can tear themselves away 
from the space world, they will be able 
to learn some interesting things about 
such historical figures as Priscilla and 
John Alden, Camille and Armand and 
Caesar and Cleopatra, thanks to Miss 
West. 

She appears to be intent on getting a 
little justice into the recording of past 
events. In the old days men, rather than 
women, have been the usual writers of 
history. Miss West deplores this. 

“These pictures will not be written 
from the man’s point of view,” she has 
declared. “They aren’t history. They are 
the woman’s story.” 


Too-Solid Comfort 


Robert W. Dowling, head of the City 
Investing Company, who has joined 
Roger L. Stevens, Robert Whitehead and 
the Playwrights’ Company to form a 
corporation to produce plays and oper- 
ate theatres in New York, has raised one 
possibility which may be fraught with 
danger. He is thinking of installing very 
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comfortable, overstuffed seats in the first 
few rows of his theatres—which will sell, 
of course, for an additional fee. 


These lines were written in summer, 
when things are more apt to seem 
fraught than at other times, but we have 
a distinct feeling that Dowling is placing 
an almost intolerable burden on play- 
wrights, even though he does produce 
their plays and provide them with 
theatres. 


Bear in mind that Dowling’s over- 
stuffed seats follow hard on the heels of 
the lowering of bars on bars in New 
York theatres—or should that be the 
elevation of bars’? Consider, then, the 
patron who avails himself of the prov- 
ender of the bar between the acts, re- 
turns refreshed to his overstuffed seat 
and sinks luxuriously into its depths. As 
the lights go out and the curtain rises, 
the patron descends into the comforts 
of a coma, and all that beautiful writing, 
acting, directing and scene designing is 
wasted. 

It will do Dowling little good to 
operate theatres if he fills them with 
people who are beyond the reach of the 
plays he is producing. At the very least 
he should equip each overstuffed seat 
with a supply of black coffee. 


New Curtain for Refugees 


Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky, 
the two Hungarian dancers who escaped 
through the Iron Curtain in June, will 
make a tour of the United States this 
season under the auspices of Sol Hurok. 
Miss Kovach, who had been prima bal- 
lerina of the Budapest Opera Company, 
and Rabovsky, her husband and a lead- 
ing member of the same company, made 
their break for freedom by the seem- 
ingly prosaic method of taking a subway 
from East Berlin to West Berlin. At the 
very time that they were riding the sub- 
way, a packed house of leading Com- 
munist officials was awaiting their ap- 
pearance at the East Berlin State Opera 
House. The dancers got away from their 
Political escort by pretending to want to 
take a walk around the block of their 
hotel before their performance. They 
walked straight into the subway. 


Miss Kovach and her husband 
have made a two-reel documentary 
film, Dance into Freedom, for the 
American military authorities in 
Germany, which tells the story of 
their escape. 


Hurok saw them while they were per- 
forming in West Berlin and signed them 
to a two-year contract. They gave their 
first performance under his aegis in Lon- 
don in September. 


Impressario Sol Hurok with his new 
dancers, Istvan Rabovsky and Nora Ko- 
vach. The Hungarian couple recently 
escaped through the Iron Curtain and 
has been signed for a tour of the United 
States. 


Trippingly Off the Tongue 


Katharine Cornell (after playing 
thirty-eight cities in The Constant Wife 
in thirty-one weeks): “Actors must be 
willing to go on the road. It’s the right 
thing for an actor to do, part of the 
give-and-take of the theatre. People who 
have seen you and liked you will come 
to see you again. That’s how you build 
your public—and the theatre public of 
New York is made up of people from 
the rest of the country. The actor who 
tours will find out that all his time and 
effort, and what he may consider his 
sacrifices, will be paid back 100 per 
cent.” 


Paul Valentine (after more than 
a year as one of the leads in Wish 
You Were Here): “The theatre is 
not a healthy, normal or wholesome 
profession. The glamor of it has 
been built up out of proportion to 
reality. One per cent of 1 per cent 
reach success and only after they've 
nearly ruined their lives and the 
lives of their families.” 


Fred Astaire (when asked if he would 
consider a return to Broadway after 
twenty years of dancing for the movie 
cameras): “No more of that for me. 
The theatre is a murderous business. I 
remember one show Adele and I did 
We tried it out on the road and, believe 
me, we came on in a different version 
every night. . . . That show went into 
New York and turned into a big hit— 
Funny Face. No, I'm not stage-struck 
any more.” 
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Facing the Music in Court 
continued from page 75) 

There seems to be a common de 
lusion that four measures of musi 
may legally be “borrowed” from a 
copyrighted composition. This fals 
assumption probably is based on the 
fact that the law demands proof 
that the passages in question repre- 
sent an “essential” or “substantial” 
part of both compositions, and it is 
difficult to think of applying such 
terms to less than a phrase of the 
customary { ir measures. 


Actually one of the most famous 
of all plagiarism suits was decided 
on the basis of a single bar of music. 
This was the case of Fred Fisher's 
“Dardanella” against Jerome Kern’s 


“Kalua.” 


what might be 


Both songs made use of 
called an early ex- 
ample of boogie-woogie bass. (The 
classic composers would have called 
it “basso ostinato” or “sustained 
That one familiar measure 
in the accompaniment was repeated 
with slight variations throughout 
both “Dardanella” and “Kalua.” 


Unquestionably it was both “essen- 


bass.” 


tial” and “substantial.’”’” Unquestion- 
ably Kern must have been at least 
subconsciously influenced by the use 
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of this bass pattern in the earlier 
song. The law does not demand evi- 
dence of delibe rate copying so long 
“contact” is estab 
lished, and this is almost auto 
matically assumed in the case of a 
really well-known song. Kern could 
have fallen back on the public do- 
main by citing a similar passage in 
Weber’s Oberon, but he frankly ad- 
mitted his unfamiliarity with this 
material and could not deny that 
he had heard “Dardanella” many 
times. The judge was pleased with 
the defendant’s honesty and as- 
sessed only the minimum damages 
of $250 against him. It is very sel- 
dom that a plaintiff gets more than 
this token payment. 

There was a real miscarriage of 
justice in the suit brought several 
years ago against Bernice Petkere’s 
“Starlight,” an inoffensive _ little 
ditty that used the familiar verse 
about “the first star I’ve seen to- 
night.” The plaintiff was a Califor- 
nia amateur, who had only a manu- 
script to support his claim of plagi- 
arism, with two friends to swear to 
its priority. It had never been pub- 
lished, recorded or broadcast. The 
obvious melodic similarities in the 
two songs could easily be traced to 
a common ancestor in the once- 
popular “Violets.” But when Miss 
Petkere was asked by the judge 
whether she was familiar with that 
song, she hotly denied it and in- 
sisted on the complete originality of 
“Starlight,” thereby neatly throwing 
her case right out the window. The 
judge ignored the lack of access 
and, after confessing to a complete 
ignorance of music, based his de- 
cision on a_ technicality which 
amounted to saying that if two poets 
ended a line with the word “love,” 
it might be considered accidental ; 
but if they then both rhymed it 
with “dove,” a third party would 
have to assume copying. That deci- 
sion cost the publishers of “Star- 
light” about $10,000. 


There was some injustice also in 
thé result of the recent “Rum and 
Coca Cola” case. Obviously, Morey 
Amsterdam did not actually write 
that song, for it was well known in 
Trinidad for several years before he 
picked it up. A calypso singer named 
Rupert Grant had printed and copy- 
righted the words, so there was not 
much argument about that. But the 
music was a different matter. An- 
other calypso musician named Be- 
lasco claimed its original creation 
in 1906 in a song called “L’Année 
Passée.” But this resembled only 
the verse of “Rum and Coca Cola” 
and was clearly in the public do- 


as “access or 


main, since it had been printed at 
least twice with different sets olf 
words. The judge was quite right in 
denying Amsterdam’s claim of origi- 
nality but wrong in crediting the 
tune to Belasco. In this case the 
damages and amounted to 
$106,000. The winning lawyer later 
confessed that he would have settled 
for $20,000. Incidentally, he was also 
the winner in the “Starlight” suit. 

In general, however, the defend- 
ants have a better batting average 
than the plaintiffs in litigation in- 
volving copyrights, and this includes 
the large number of cases that have 
been settled out of court. The most 
famous of these was probably Puc- 
cini’s suit against “Avalon,” whose 
melody was clearly borrowed from 
the tenor aria “E lucevan le stelle” 
in Tosca. The publishers of “Ava- 
lon” settled for a reputed $25,000. 


The title of “New York’s per- 
petual suer’”’ has been bestowed up- 
on a certain Ira B. Arnstein, who 
is apparently convinced that no pop- 
ular song can be written without 
some dependence upon his own 
work, represented chiefly by a fairly 
conventional melody called “A 
Mother’s Prayer.” Arnstein has sued 
or threatened to sue most of the 
important song writers of today, 
often acting as his own lawyer. In 
one case he accused Cole Porter of 
stealing no less than seven of his 
biggest hits from the Arnstein list. 


costs 


Perhaps the strangest of recent 
plagiarism suits was the one brought 
against Peggy Lee and Dave Bar- 
bour (then her husband), which 
involved their song “Manana.” It 
was proved in court that the plain- 
tiff had actually copied his own song 
from the printed music of the de- 
fendants and had taken down cer- 
tain details of arrangement that did 
not exist in their original manu- 
script. This was a case of trying too 
hard, for such a perfect copy could 
never have been made merely by 
hearing an older song as was 
claimed. The judge quite properly 
ignored the mailing of a registered 
envelope by the plaintiff to himself, 
which allegedly contained his own 
version of the song. 


Such nuisance suits continue to 
get into the courts, and the results 
are not always happy. Certainly 
most of the cases, particularly those 
involving juries, are a waste of tax- 
payers’ money. A referee might be 
the answer, but better yet would 
be the resolve on the part of judges, 
lawyers and the public in general 
to find out a little more about 
music. 
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The fabulous Tallu- 
lah Bankhead in 
“The Skin of Our 
Teeth.”’ 


Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh in “‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet."* 


Beatrice Lillie in a 
skit from ‘‘At Home 
Abroad."’ 


CE 
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Alfred Lunt as he 
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The late Gertrude 
Lawrence in ‘‘Pygmalion.” 
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Little Theatre, 
Come Blow Your Horn 
(continued from page 69) 


Achard, Anouilh, Aymé, Baty, Coc- 
teau, Crommelynck—must run into 
the dozens, and many of these writ- 
ers are so little known to the Amer- 
ican audience that even the com- 
petent drama student will hardly 
trust himself to spell their names. If 
such then is the case with the 
French theatre, which is by tradi- 
tion closest to ours, what shall we 
say of the German, the Italian, the 
Hungarian, the Spanish, the Scan- 
dinavian—a vast dramatic literature 
studied only by a few graduate stu- 
dents and displaced theatrical per- 
sons? And if, in the face of these 
unexplored riches, our experimental 
groups prefer to experiment with 
Charley's Aunt, I wonder if they are 
really entitled to our sympathy. 


It is a familiar commentary on 
the nature of the drama that while 
each year the novelties of the boule- 
vard theatres are snapped up imme- 
diately by English and American 
producers, the finest work of the 
French literary theatre is neglected, 
sometimes for decades. Accordingly, 
7 - on the highest literary level that 

> find most of the available ma- 
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terial. What is available falls mainly 
into two categories: first, noncom- 
mercial plays by major authors, 
such as Giraudoux’s Eléctre or 
Baty’s Dulcinée (both first-rate 
importance. It is likely that plays 
of the latter sort will be found more 
difficult to obtain for limited pro- 
duction than the former, whose 
noncommercial character is already 
conceded. In any case the problem 
of securing the rights to adapt and 
try out a play of first-rate literary 
value is seldom as difficult as that 
of securing the rights to a third-rate 
commercial comedy. 


As for the type of drama which 
is suitable for the experimental 
stage, what can be said save that it 
depends entirely on the tastes of 
those concerned? The essential thing 
to look for is, of course, neither the 
strange nor the familiar but the uni- 
versal. This is not an easy quality 
to define ; luckily, it is unmistakable. 
The continental theatre has gone far 
beyond us in the direction of the 
unrealistic, the poetic, the abstract, 
the expressionistic, the irrational. 
Since these are the special province 
of the’ experimental theatre, one 
ought not to be afraid of the novelty 
of such plays. Within the limits of 
a valid dramatic experience, our 
audiences can take any amount of 
novelty ; indeed, novelty is precious 
to us, for it is with reference to the 
things that we do not ordinarily 
think or say or do in our theatre 
that we can extend the range and 
elevate the quality of our drama. 
But novelty is not enough. The goal 
of the experimentalist is not the sur- 
prise of a new conception but its 
beauty. Surprise wears off almost at 
once. Beauty is memorable. And 
there, naturally, is the ideal of the 
experimental theatre—tealization of 
the beautiful. In the long run this 
is the only thing worth doing in the 
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The Not-So-Good Old Days 


(continued ftom page 80) 


introduced Eugene O'Neill to New 
York or how Helen Westley blacked 
her behind as well as her face to 
appear as the Ethiopian slave in 
Philip Moeller’s Helena’s Husband 
at the Band-Box where Lawrence 
Langner and Theresa Helburn were 
getting their first taste of theatrical 
production? They at least are still 
very much alive. 

Not interested? Then how about 
the night when Caruso and Farrar, 
after a well-publicized falling out, 
made up publicly before the cur- 
tain at the Metropolitan to the 
great delight of the audience? Still 
less so. 

But I do have a generalization 
to make. If someone will ask me, 
even ask condescendingly, if I really 
am as besotted as those other an- 
cients who maintain that nothing 
has really changed, that modern 
plays are just as bad as the old ones 
I may surprise him by saying, “No. 
I do not hold that opinion—at least 
not quite.” 

No one needs to be told that there 
is plenty of hokum, nonsense and 
naiveté parading as sophistication 
on the contemporary stage. It is also 
evident enough that not all the plays 
of, say, the twenties, which then 
seemed so remarkably good, hold up 
as well as we hoped they would. But 
there is a real difference. Sometime 
‘round about the beginning of the 
first World War, audiences had be- 
gun to tolerate a real seriousness and 
real frankness which had long been 
expected in the novel but was still 
not looked for in the play. The 
general level did rise. A man could 
now put his best, whatever it was, on 
Broadway. The ideals of an Arthur 
Hopkins or a Theatre Guild really 
were different, and better than those 
of a Belasco or even a Charles Froh- 
man. O'Neill, to say nothing of 
Arthur Miller and Tennessee Wil- 
liams, may or may not seem two gen- 
erations hence permanent parts of 
dramatic literature. But they cannot 
possibly cease to exist, or rather can- 
not possibly reveal the fact that they 
never did exist as, say, the plays of 
Charles Klein, George Broadhurst 
and perhaps even of Eugene Walter 
never existed at all. The difference, 
though not so great, is the difference 
between a contemporary play and a 
soap opera. 

It’s not merely a matter of in- 
creased slickness and dexterity. To 
some extent we really have grown up. 
We are more knowing and more ma- 
ture even if not necessarily more wise. 
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CENTURY 








If we fall into insincerity we are not 
so complacent about it. Plays written 
between 1915 and the present really 
are better than those written during 
the same number of years before that 
period opened. 

This, I maintain, is quite an ad- 
mission for an old dodo. I like to 
think that it may even prove that 
! am not one—-yet. The theatre of 
my early youth was good fun in its 
way, but a later generation was in 
many ways more fortunate. Perhaps 
as I approach ninety, I shall begin 
to doubt that this is true. When and 
if I see that opinion beginning to 


] 


watt lamp 


dawn upon me, I shall say to my- 
self, “You really have reached the 
last of the seven ages now.” 

When a colleague at Columbia 
once told me that he did not expect 
to retire until he was put out, I 
asked him how he was going to feel 
when the time came that he could 
not conceal even from himself the 
fact that his students regarded him 
as a tiresome old fossil. “It is,” he 
replied, “a wise provision of nature 
that that time never comes.” In gen- 
eral, he was probably right. But I 
like to think that nature is not quite 
that protective to all of us. 
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A Wand'ring Minstrel Sings of His First Love 


Barclay, Constance Willis and my- 
self. It had a moderate success in 
Glorious Techn color. Its success was 
only moderate because the producers, 
under the direct supervision of 
D’Oyly Carte, were pinned down by 
a hidebound tradition, with the re- 
sult that an effort was made to pro- 
duce something that would not 
offend the Gilbert and Sullivan fans 
while at the same time appealing to a 
regular film-going public that had 
never heard of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
let alone seen their works. The inevi- 
table result was that the producers 
fell between two stools instead of 
sitting on them. 

Recently, at Shepperton, Eng- 
land, a film has been completed on 
the lives of the two immortals, and 
once again I am a member of the 
cast. Several excerpts from the 
operas are included, and every 
effort was made to treat them sym- 
pathetically, with due regard to au- 
thenticity despite the new approach. 
I think the effort was successful, 
but the public will be the final judge 

and between you and me a little 
bird has whispered that the film will 
probably have its New York pre- 
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(continued from page 32) 


mieré not too late in October! 


Gilbert and Sullivan has long 
been familiar to radio listeners in 
this country and has recently been 
discovered by television viewers. 
Trial by Jury was seen on “Omni- 
bus” last April; and, though per- 
haps I says it as shouldn’t, seeing 
that I portrayed the part of the 
Judge, it was a success and enjoyed 
by all who witnessed it. It was cer- 
tainly enjoyed by all the cast and 
technicians concerned. Radio and 
TV are a good thing. They take G. 
and S. right into the homes of 
people who otherwise would prob- 
ably never have bothered to go and 
see it. The word opera seems to 
frighten them away! Will all the 
operas eventually find their way 
onto the screen? Into the realm of 
3-D? If so, what will be the ap- 
proach? Will movie makers rewrite 
them? Recompose them? Interpo- 
late Friml and Gershwin? Will they 
try to make nonsense out of the 
already perfect and precious non- 
sense? Or will someone with the 
right feeling for them and an appre- 
ciation of the fact that Gilbert was 
more than twenty years ahead of 


WORLD'S FINEST 


CULTURE PEARLS. 


) One bridal gift that will always be / 
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his time try to put himself into Gil- 
bert’s position were he alive today, 
and while still retaining all the 
beauty and real but not hide-bound 
tradition of both Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, produce something beautiful to 
look at, to listen to and to laugh 
with? I say—probably. But—and 
again probably—not in my lifetime 
or yours, dear reader. It took over 
three hundred years to put Shake- 
speare on the screen. It is only just 
over a hundred years since Gilbert 
was born, so there is still time. 

Which brings up the final ques- 
tion: Should the operas be brought 
to the screen at all? To that I have 
a very definite answer—yes! But 
only in the way I have mentioned. 
They—like Shakespeare—while be- 
ing the product of men of one 
country, are more of an interna- 
tional heritage than the property of 
one man or one country, and as 
such must be treated with all the 
reverence due them. But it must 
also be the reverence due them as 
entertainment, not as a solemn rite ; 
the reverence due the elegance of 
nonsense; the reverence due one’s 
head when one stands on it and 
views the world upside down. Gilbert 
stood, must have stood, on his own 
head when he wrote them. What 
better way, then, to appreciate and 
enjoy these gems of topsy-turveydom 
than to emulate the Master himself 
and stand on your head, mentally 
at least, to see them? It keeps them 
in proper perspective and is likely 
to go far in preventing that worst 
of all theatre-going diseases—“Acute 
Fanitis.” They were written for en- 
tertainment. Keep them as such. 
They are things of gaiety, melody, 
laughter and fun—so stand on your 
head and laugh with them. 

But the first question still remains. 
What will happen to Gilbert and 
Sullivan when the copyright ex- 
pires? As Bunthorne remarks, “I 
cannot tell!” And as Captain Cor- 
coran says, “Time alone can tell!” 
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Camino Real 


(continued from page 27) 


conclusion, to lead Kilroy in splen- 
dor out across the desert, now opens 
the play. He comes down the aisle 
to enter Camino Real, and Sancho 
Panza says to him, “Halt there and 
turn back, Traveller, for the spring 
of humanity has gone dry in this 
place and there are no birds in the 
country except the wild birds that 
are tamed and kept in cages.” 

Old Don Q. snorts, “The time for 
retreat is never!” He settles down 
for a snooze, “and when I wake 
Ill choose one among its shadows 
to take along with me in place of 
Sancho.” 


Gutman, the hotelkeeper, says, “I 
must go downstairs and announce 
the beginning of the old wanderer’s 
dream.” Soon after this there appear 
two old friends of Camille, Pru- 
dence and Olympe, from the gay 
Paris days. Swiftly the ground is 
broken for what formerly seemed 
the precipitous and _ proprietary 
manner in which Camille took over 
the play when she made her late 
entrance on the stage. 
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FTEN through the script one 

finds now a brief passage 
which crystallizes the poet’s thought 
for communication. Gutman once 
describes Camino Real as “a port of 
entry and departure, there are no 
permanent guests here.” What seems 
a restoration rather than an addition 
is the chase of Kilroy after he has 
stolen his heart from the medics 
doing his autopsy. It is exciting 
theatre and adds to the flamboyance 
of Kilroy. 

In Esmeralda’s prayer, just before 
the play’s end, Williams said quite 
clearly where his play’s compassion 
fell. Now with a little delicate re- 
writing he has made the speech 
stronger and more musical. She 
prays for many, among them “the 
poet who wandered far from his 
heart’s green country and possibly 
will and possibly won’t be able to 
find his way back, look down with 
a smile tonight on the last cavaliers, 
the ones with the rusty armor and 
soiled white plumes—oh, sometime 
and somewhere, let there be some- 
thing to mean the word honor 
again !” 

It is no small signal of Williams’ 


. intelligence that he can go on re- 


fining a play which was once so 
bruised. Many lesser playwrights 
balk at changing a comma. 

Inevitably, eventually, one fails 
to avoid the discussion of exactly 
what Williams is talking about in 
Camino Real. It seems essentially a 
play of feeling rather than thought. 
It is not easy to specify the exact 
quality or urge which the play 
lauds, perhaps because it is an 
aspect of the soul. It is pride dis- 
tinguished from vanity. It is joy in 
the capacity to decide. It is delight 
in taking action. It is the vital se- 
renity of admiring standards that 
are all your own. It is being in- 
spired. 

I think Camino Real is_ the 
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stretch through which the verb “to 
be” is always at work. It is where 
we observe humanity. Specific time 
and specific place are no more im- 
portant than they would be to a 
scientist looking through a micro- 
scope at the passage of an endless 
army of ants. As for the title, it 
could just as well be Main Street 
if the author had come from one 
different environment, or King’s 
Way if he had come from another. 

Some people have explained the 
play to their own satisfaction 
through symbolism and others by 
calling Camino Real purgatory. I 
think it is just a dramatized way of 
looking at what life does to roman- 
tics, at what life does to the spirit 
in a greedy, materialistic, turbulent 
period. 


pga Camino Real is an aged 
town square, surrounded outside 
the city wall by the desert called 
Terra Incognita. It is a prison. The 
shackles are one’s own weaknesses 
and those stringent patterns of be- 
havior that we try to apply to each 
other. Nearly everybody wants to 
leave, but there is no short cut. The 
unscheduled plane, the “Fugitivo,” 
crashes, as it always will. You can 
pass through a kind of death, which 
means the street cleaners sweep you 
away. The only real way out is 
across the desert, a passage which 
takes terrible courage and gallantry. 

Williams is painfully aware of 
how binding a person’s weaknesses 
can be. Camille thinks of herself as 
desirable and desired. It is not in 
her to pay the piper. She sashays 
around in mildewed gowns, arro- 
gant, passionate and vulnerable. She 
keeps buying the aroma of allure. 
Casanova is more aware of being 
ludicrous, but he is as unable to 
change. 

The ultimate beauty of the play, 
of course, lies in the fate of Kilroy. 
A slangy, earthy speck in the multi- 
tude, he yet has the same ability 
Cyrano had to fling himself up 
among the stars. He has made the 
beautiful gesture before, quitting his 
adored wife when his heart went 
bad and ruled out sex for him. He 
makes it again, trying to give his 
heart to Esmeralda. In the end Don 
Quixote warns him against self-pity, 
and they join forces to enter the 
desert. 

In conception it is a serious play, 
but in practice it has wild and 
laughing vigor. 

Perhaps Camino Real is an aware- 
ness, an atmosphere that is quick- 
silvered like a looking glass. And 
perhaps the play is about opening 
your eyes to being there. 
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